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IN THIS ISSUE 


A special feature of this issue is our section devoted to recent 
Canadian verse. Contributions represent a cross-section of Canadian 
geography a mari usque ad mare: from the Maritimes, MILTON 
ACORN, DOUGLAS LOCHHEAD, ALDEN NOWLAN; from 
Quebec, LEONARD COHEN, RALPH GUSTAFSON, IRVING 
LAYTON, MIRIAM WADDINGTON; from Ontario, MARGARET 
AVISON, PHYLLIS GOTLIEB, DARYL HINE, GEORGE JOHNS- 
TON, D. G. JONES, ALFRED W. PURDY, RAYMOND SOUSTER; 
from the Prairies, EF. W. MANDEL, JAMES REANEY; from British 
Columbia, SHIRLEY WRIGHT. Poems were selected by MILTON 
WILSON of Trinity College, University of Toronto, a literary critic 
who may claim the rare distinction of having endeared himself to 
the poets themselves, for one has called him: “just about the best 
academic critic in the country’, and another: “the best critic of con- 


temporary verse in Canada today”. This special section, complete with 
Professor Wilson’s general introduction, is also available as a separate 
booklet. (See advertisement, page ii of this issue. ) 


Our frontispiece is by RALPH ALLEN, recent winner of the 
Jessie Dow Award for painting, who is in the Department of Fine 
Arts at Queen’s University. Born in England thirty-three years ago, 
Mr. Allen studied at the Sir John Cass School and the Slade School 
in London before coming to Canada in 1957. He is currently rep- 
resented in the Third Bienniel Exposition of Canadian Art, and will 
exhibit in Ottawa in October and at the Toronto Art Gallery in 
January. 


F. F. CLAIRMONTE, who contributes an eye-witness analysis 
of China’s Communes, has travelled widely in that country after varied 
experience with the Canadian Army and the International Control 
Commission in Indochina. He is a specialist in the “economics of 
underdevelopment”, and author of Le Libéralisme économique et les 
pays sous-développés (Droz: Geneva, 1958). A bilingual Canadian 
from Montreal, Professor Clairmonte now lives in Bangalore, India, 
where he lectures at the Indian Institute of Science. 
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Formerly Professor of History at the University of Toronto and 
now Curator of Laurier House, Ottawa, F. H. UNDERHILL offers 
some provocative reflections upon the role of Canadian universities 
in public affairs. Another side of the academic community is examined 
by W. C. LOUGHEED, who has lectured in English at Queen’s 
University for the past three years, after nine years of teaching ex- 
perience in the primary and secondary systems of Ontario. 


HERBERT F. WOOD is Secretary of the Army Council, and 
will assume in September the post of Deputy Director of the Army’s 
Historical Section. His articles in the Canadian Army Journal have 
been reproduced in military publications the world over. 


Our brief survey of Australian literature is from the pen of MARY 
E. MURPHY, who has twice visited that country, on a research fellow- 
ship and as Fulbright Professor of Business Administration. Professor 
Murphy, who lives in California, is a graduate of the London School 
of Economics. 


ARTHUR LOWER, Emeritus Professor of History at Queen’s 
University, is well known as author of the award-winning Colony to 
Nation onli most recently, of Canadians in the Making. This book, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., is reviewed in this issue by 
ALFRED G. BAILEY, Dean of Arts and Professor of History at the 
University of New Brunswick and himself the author of many books 
and articles on historical and anthropological subjects. Our other re- 
view article is by ROBERT WEAVER, familiar to Canadians through 
his distinguished role in the CBC Talks Department and through his 
editorial contribution to The Tamarack Review. 


Our two short stories are by MAX ROBIN, whose fiction has 
appeared in both popular and literary publications in the United 
States and Canada, and by JOAN GREENWOOD, writer, artist, 
teacher, alpinist, and member of West Vancouver's Municipal Council. 
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China’s Communes 


— The Mechanics of an Agrarian Revolution — 
by 


FREDERICK F. CLAIRMONTE 





“Our stereotype of China,” says this recent visitor to that country, “has been 
formed by journalistic scavengers hunting for the apocryphal anecdote rather 
than by reasoned objective analysis.” Professor Clairmonte, a specialist in the 
economics of growth, here attempts such an analysis of the revolution in Chinese 
agriculture. 





“A government which permits the exploitation of the mass of its fellow 
citizens on the scale depicted . . . . may make a brave show, but it is 
digging its own grave. A government which grapples with the land 
question will have little to fear either from foreign imperialism or 
domestic disorder.” 

R. H. Tawney, Agrarian China, 1938 


HE dramatic economic successes that swept like a tidal wave 

over China in the year of the “great leap forward” have high- 
lighted the paramount importance of the agrarian revolution for econ- 
omic growth in the less developed countries. The overwhelming im- 
portance of agriculture in the Chinese national economy, together 
with the persistence of a feudal ruling class teetering on the brink 
of bankruptcy, made it historically inev itable that the revolution would 
be led by men of peasant background. Herein lies the basic difference 
in the energizing principle of the Chinese revolution and Russia’s 
October revolution, whose avant garde sprang from the urban intel- 
ligensia. This distinction is crucial and should be kept in the fore- 
ground in evaluating their divergent paths to the goal of an integrally 
planned society. The mechanics of the agrarian revolution is thus 
the most decisive catalytic agent of the Chinese revolution — a revolu- 
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tion which, in its period of gestation and after, has always aimed 
at linking the solution of the land question with other political and 
economic programs. As such, the land problem was never an in- 


dependent variable. 

In the old China the peasantry was racked by every conceivable 
species of social parasite — warlord, landlord, usurer — in addition 
to being perpetually on the threshold of chronic hunger, famine, 
disease, ridden by superstition and illiteracy, impotent before the fury 
of every natural calamity. Famine deaths to the tune of millions were 
the cataclysmic realities of China. The father of Wang Lung, hero of 
Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth, exclaims at the sight of his wife and 
children eating grass and roots: “There have been worse days — there 
have been worse days. Once I saw men and women eating children.” 
And Edgar Snow gives us this agonizing vision of the visitation of 
death: 

“Have you ever seen a man — a good honest man who has worked 
hard, ‘a law abiding citizen’, doing no sernwus harm to anyone — when 
he has had no food for more than a month? His dying flesh hangs from 
him in wrinkled folds; vou can clearly see every bone in his body; his 
eyes stare out unseeing, and even if he is a youth of twenty he moves 
like an ancient crone, dragging himself from spot to spot. If he has 
been lucky he long ago sold his wife and daughters. He has also sold 
everything he owns — the timber of his house itself, and most of his 
clothes. Sometimes he has, indeed, even sold the last rag of decency, 
and he sways there in the scorching sun, his testicles dangling from him 
like withered olive seeds — the last grim jest to remind you that this 
was once a man. 

Could the geographical ubiquity and periodicity of famine be 
imputed exclusively to some Malthusian diabolus ex machina, prov- 
idential dispensation, and was it hence irremediable? — or was this 
human condition the outgrowth of a feudal institutional order of things, 
and therefore remediable? Owen Lattimore developed his theory of 
“Asian paradoxes” which correlated the periodicity of famines with 
the most prosperous regions. This paradox, he noted, consisted in 
the fact that in Asia the place to look for perennial malnutrition 
and starvation is in those regions with the highest yields per acre. 
The reason for this is that an abundant surplus rural population 
makes labour so cheap that the landlord prefers human labour to 
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mechanization, because this involves an investment outlay while 
human labour, being unorganized and powerless, gives an annual 
grain tribute without additional capital investment. Given the exist- 
ence of an agrarian surplus population this meant that there were 
“many mouths to be fed and that if the working farmer were to 
eat his fill, there would be little or no surplus. The landlord, there- 
fore, makes tenant compete against tenant to see which will offer 
him the highest rent in grain. The successful tenant eventually finds 
that he cannot grow enough food and eat enough food”’.’ 

The cultivator was caught between the Scylla of landlord exac- 
tion and the Charybdis of the extortionate moneylender with rates 
of interest fluctuating between 40 and 45 per cent. No palliative 
could rescue Chinese agriculture; global revamping had become in- 
evitable. The endemic crisis of the old order heralded the birth 
of a revolutionary movement remorselessly bent on shattering the 
shackles of a senile social order of which landlordism was the key 
link. The saga of this agrarian movement straddles decades of revolu- 
tionary struggle from the consolidation of the forces of the first 
division in Chingkanshan in 1927 to victory in 1949; it is also the 
story of the rural soviets in Honan and Kiangsi and the loess hills 
of Yenan. It was in these and other embattled rebel outposts that 
China’s agrarian blueprints took shape. In the confines of these 
blockaded regions disciplined, battle-tested groups of “rural activists 
and agitators” were formed — forerunners of that mighty array of 
new forces that grew with the cumulative momentum of the revolu- 
tion. 

The tackling of the land problem was a pre-condition for the 
triumph of the wider social revolution. Strategically, however, it 
was always considered as a phase in the build-up of a mass opera- 
tional base that would ultimately spearhead the conquest of political 
power. In their Fundamental Laws of the Chinese Soviet Republic 
published in 1931, the communists showed to what extent they con- 
sidered peasant proprietorship as a transient historical category. 

Non-compensatory confiscation and redistribution met the im- 
mediate needs of the poor peasantry and consolidated the affected 


1 Journal of Economie History, May 1947. 
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areas politically and strategically. As an inevitable concomitant came 
abolition of the archaic fragments of the feudal order: child mar- 
riages, arranged marriages, footbinding, infanticide, dowries, the 
buying and selling of wives as concubines, and other relics of the old 
China. 

The establishment of the second Chinese republic in 1949 was 
followed by the agrarian bill of 1950, which systematized the ex- 
periences of years of struggle. For the first time in China’s history 
a centralized monolithic state extended its control to the remotest 
of villages through its local party cadres and cells. Correlative with 
the agrarian reforms went an enlargement of the public sector that 
embraced the basic industries, banks, insurance companies and the 
merging of private commercial and industrial undertakings into sub- 
sidiaries of the state public sector. 

No comparable figures for the numbers of landlesss labourers, as 
distinct from tenants or cultivators, exist for pre-communist China. 
Unlike India, China was never bedevilled with a large mass of land- 
less labourers, but like the India of today it was afflicted by the blight 
of fragmentation, the all-China average being around 4 acres. Land 
concentration for pre-communist China is shown in the following 
table.’ 

Percentage to Percentage to 
total number total acreage 
Classes of families owned 
Landlords (who did not 

cultivate ) 3 
Rich peasants (well-to-do 

cultivators ) 

Middle peasants (who barely 
paid their way) 

Poor peasants (who were 
always in debt) 


Thus, landlords and rich peasants, 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, owned 53 per cent of the total area, whereas poor peasants, 
constituting 68 per cent of the population, owned 22 per cent. The 


* Report of the Indsan Delegation to China on Agrarian Co-operatives. Government of India, 
1958, p. 27 
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purpose of the agrarian law of 1950 was “to abolish the land owner- 
ship system of feudal tenure and exploitation and introduce the system 
of peasant land proprietorship in order to set free the productive 
forces of the rural areas. . . . and pave the way for New China's 
industrialization”. China’s leaders never offered intellectual hospi- 
tality to the belief that land reform was the therapeutic for the crisis 
of the old China. Apait from other socio-political considerations, 
the land reform would have exacerbated the crisis. In its incipient 
stages land reform was moored to three measures: agrarian or social 
reorganization, economic or price polcy (ie. tax, bulk purchase 
arrangements, credit policy, etc.) and finally technical reforms. 

The main emphasis was on the first of these, with the result that 
in the short compass of two years 113 million acres were distributed 
among 300 million peasants — an average of one-third of an acre 
per head. China’s planners realized that if continuous increases in 
the marketable surplus were to be forthcoming (with the increasing 
demand of the urban industrialized areas for food grains and tech- 
nical crops) larger capitalized units were imperative. The agrarian 
law, coincident with the advent of the Ka‘ean war, fell like a thunder- 
ous avalanche shattering old class relatims and preparing the ground 
for those novel social experiments tha led directly from the mutual 
aid teams to the people’s communes 

Four categories of persons wer? enumerated by the land reform 
law: landlords, rich peasants, miadle peasants, poor peasants, and 
the class status of each was to beassessed “by democratic estimation 
and decision through village veasants’ representative conferences 
under the leadership of the village people’s government, by the 
method of self-assessment and public discussion.” But ‘democratic 
estimation’ was susceptible to che vilest forms of arbitrary action on 
the part of people's courts, given the swirling hatreds and the urge 
to settle old scores generated in the first flush of revolutionary victory. 
The Korean war and the gripping fear of foreign intervention made 
short shrift of compromise and toleration. Peasants’ associations and 
rural activities were the catalytic and polarizing agents in bringing 
about these decisive shifts. 
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It could be argued that the Chinese policy of equal land distrib- 
ution, with its ensuing fragmentation, was a means of dragooning 
the peasantry into collectives. As experience has taught us, China’s 
leaders are Marxist revolutionaries first and foremost — and the land 
problem was essentially a launching pad for the seizure of political 
power. At no stage in the Chinese revolution (in contrast to the 
Indian Congress Party, for example) did we find obeisance to the 
fetishes of a peasant cult, as the writings of Mao, Liu Shao Chi and 
others bear witness. Reorganization of rural society was predicated 
on the eclipse of the peasant as the central figure in Chinese agri- 
culture. As the recent Indian Government delegation to China noted: 
“while each step is a link in a particular chain of events, each step is 
so complete in itself that it ceases to appear as just a link.” 

One of the compelling technical reasons behind the dash to 
consolidate holdings was the trend of many ‘poor peasants’ to sell 
their land to ‘rich peasants’ after the land distribution, and the resur- 
rection of a class of kulaks, notably in Hopei and Kirin. How far- 
reaching in intensity this trend was is not quantitatively known, but 
it was peripheral to the gnawing fear that the peasant might be 
ideologically abducted, beconing the fountainhead of conservatism 
as his counterparts were in the Russia of the twenties. Moreover, it 
has always been one of the teaets of orthodox communist theory 
that peasant proprietorship is a po'ent base for capitalist regeneration. 
A vigorous offensive against both feudal remnants and small holdings 
attained a nationwide pitch of intemity, associated as it was with the 
hunt for ‘Kuomintang agents’, “sabcteurs”’, “spies” and ‘“wreckers’. 

The accusation meetings, buttressed by the people’s courts, were 
acts of calculated ferocity, advertisec with a brazen cynicism de- 
signed to strike terror into the heart of landlordism. When I raised 
this issue of violence and judicial impartiality with one of the mem- 
bers of the state nlanning commission — a former Princeton and Sor- 
bonne graduate—he said that there was no reason to be apologetic. The 
Korean war, he argued, was a long knife pointed at China’s jugular 
and to a certain extent the “accusation meetings” were sparked and 
conditioned by the politics and economics of survival. It was ap- 
perent that geographical consolidation was not co-extensive with 
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political and economic consolidation. “I suppose you are aware that 
certain western sources claimed that fifty millions were shot in im- 
plementing the land reform”, I said. “I had the impression that 
western imperialists claimed that it was 150,000,000", he retorted 
sarcastically, then added waspishly: 
“Do you expect the largest movement in history, following swiftly on 
the heels of a terrible period of more than two decades of civil and 
foreign occupations, and in the face of predatory vested interests backed 
up by American imperialism, to have been implemented without violent 
opposition? Make no bones about it: there was an opposition and 
we liquidated it rapidly and forever. Yet it is precisely those of you 
who holler loudest in the capitalist countries at our so-called atrocities 
who conveniently forget prevailing conditions in the old China — 
famines, indescribable poverty, illiteracy, disease, exploitation and 
national humiliation.” 

Whatever our moral judgments, the truth is that the birth pangs 
of the new China were agonizing in the extreme. 

It was the opinion of the Chinese planners in a pamphlet en- 
titled Agricultural Co-operation in China that “land was distributed 
to the peasants after the feudal landlord class was overthrown. But 
they still remained dispersed on their tiny plots of land. As long 
as this persisted it would serve as an economic foundation for capital- 
ist rule. The new class of exploiters — the rich peasants — following 
in the footsteps of the feudal landlords who oppressed them in the 
past — could swallow them up again one by one, and this would 
end in another concentration of land in the hands of exploiters.” 

From a tactical angle Mao’s approach was that ‘the nation could 
not stand with one foot on socialist industry and the other on peasant 
agriculture” for this was a highly unstable equilibrium that could 
lead to agricultural stagnation ‘with all its calamitous repercussions; 
the upshot being that “if positions in the countryside are not held 
by socialism, capitalism will assuredly occupy them.” Landlordism 
and all its works were not only to be razed, but its very memories 
were to be damned. As early as 1937, Mao had already charted 
the broad seas, winds and currents on which China’s red ship was 
to embark. “For thousands of years a system of individual production 


> The Globe and Mail, 8:1:1959. 
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has prevailed among the peasants, under which a family or a house- 
hold makes a productive unit. This scattered, individual form of 
production was the economic foundation of feudal rule and plunged 
the peasants into grinding poverty. The only way to change this 
state is gradual collectivization, and the only way to bring about 
collectivization is . . . through co-operatives.” 

Under conditions prevailing in China force was resorted to. 
Liu Shao Chi stated: “We hold that with regard to rich peasants, 
landlords and capitalists, convincing is not enough. As a class, these 
people cannot be converted by persuasion only.” Does this not make 
nonsense of the ‘principle of voluntariness’ which the Chinese em- 
phasized? This cannot be answered by a flat yes or no. 

A movement so breathtaking in its conception and scope, and 
which engendered such staggering achievements and enthusiasm, 
cannot be solely explained by the facile formulae of violence and 
intimidation. “To a visiting team from India, such as ours, who are 
used to individual cultivation, the Chinese success appeared no less 
than a miracle”, declared the authors of the recent Report of the 
Indian Delegation on Agrarian Co-operatives (1958), and the 1956 
Report of the Indian Delegation to China on Agricultural Planning 
and Techniques declared on the question of coercion that “this may 
or may not be so . . . but we should doubt if the effort and hard 
work which are being put in by the peasants could be attributed to 
any appreciable extent to force, compulsion and the like.” 

China’s leading theorist in his report to the Eighth National 
Congress extolled the triumphs of the ‘mass line’ in grappling with 
the problems of agricultural co-operation. “In carrying out the land 
reform’, wrote Liu Shao Chi, “our Party did not take the simple 
and easy way of merely relying on administrative decrees and of 
‘bestowing’ land on the peasants. For three solid years after the 
establishment of the Republic, we applied ourselves to awaken the 
class consciousness of the peasants; it accomplished the task of land 
reform through the struggle of the peasants themselves.” The strategy 
of land reform lay not merely in eliminating the landlord, but in 
weakening and isolating the “rich peasant”. Economic conditions 
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were thus propitious for short-circuiting the time required for the 
leap into agricultural co-operation. 

With Russian experience to draw on, China’s leaders saw the 
extent to which the land problem and industrialization were asymp- 
totic processes. Technical reforms could not be carried out unless 
accompanied by far-reaching social changes. Rational use of agri- 
cultural land depended on better seed, extended use of fertilizers, 
rural electrification, irrigation and drainage projects, better utilization 
of labour resources. But such technical changes, coupled with the 
more lavish use of agricultural credit, were only feasible through 
consolidation of fragmented holdings into co-operative enterprises 
on a national scale. Successive reports of the Agricultural Planning 
Commission in the early fifties emphasized this point. 

The pressing need to accelerate the tempo of “co-operativiza- 
tion” was sounded by Mao in his pamphlet on The Question of Agri- 
cultural Co-operation. ‘““We should realize here and now,” he wrote, 

“that an upsurge in socialist transformation will soon come about . 
This is inevitable. We must be convinced first, that the peasants are 
willing, led by the Party, gradually to follow the socialist road; 
second, that the Party is able to guide the peasants along this road. 
These two points are the crux of the matter. If we lack this con- 
viction, it is impossible for us virtually to achieve socialism in the 
period of roughly three five-year-plan periods.” 

The “surging-tide period” was now ushered in. Elementary 
types of co-operative were phased into advanced ones where land, 
agricultural implements and draught animals were under collective 
ownership. The mutual aid team, a rudimentary form of co-operative, 
ng the first basic unit to emerge as a se quel to the land reform. 

By the end of 1952, 40 per cent of all peasant households were 
organized in these units, the number swelling to 59 per cent at the 
end of 1954. At the zenith of the “surging-tide period” many of these 


mutual aid teams were merged into advanced co-operatives, skipping 


the intermediate stage of elementary co-operatives. 

The difference between these two forms of agricultural manage- 
ment was that in the elementary co-op each member was entitled to 
“land profits” calculated as a fixed quantum of the net output. The 
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remaining output was divided up on the basis of individual work-day 
contributions. In the advanced co-op land profits stemming from 
land ownership gave way to labour contributions. Differences in skill 
and ability were taken into account; a system of incentives was 
evolved and various labour norms were worked out. The reorgan- 
ization of work scheduled was carried over, with few modifications, 
into the higher organization level of the people’s communes. 

The springs of rural credit had dried up, following land reform, 
and one of the by-products of the enlargement of the basic unit was 
the systematized expansion of rural credit and the setting up of the 
Agricultural Bank in 1955. Diffusion of these institutions gave Peking 
one more commanding height in the countryside in addition to its 
already entrenched position in marketing and price fixing. Rates of 
interest charged by the agricultural and the credit societies were 
nationally uniform with producers’ co-operatives paying 5.76 per cent 
on “productive loans”, whereas “unproductive loans” for individual 
members stood at 8.64 per cent. Previous to March 1956, the rate 
of interest on productive loans was as high as 15 to 18 per cent. 
Within the period of three years the central government dotted the 
countryside with a dense network of viable credit institutions. This 
contrasts sharply with the situation in India, where, as the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee pointed out, only 6 per cent of the peasants’ 
credit needs are met by the State and co-operatives, and the field is 
wide open to the landlord, intermediary and usurer. Similarly, by 
offering assured markets and prices for crops Peking gave an impetus 
to the consolidation of the co-op movement. 

The significance of this trend is gauged by the following table: 

No. of Mutual aid teams No. of Co-operatives 
(annual and seasonal) Primary Advanced 

1952 8,020,000 (39.9% )* 3,634 ( .1%) 10 

1953 7,450,000 (39.3% ) 15,053 ( 3%) 15 

1954 9,930,000 (58.4% ) 114,165 ( 19%) 201 

1955 (Spring) (50.7% ) 630,000 (14.2%) 529 

1955. ( December ) 1,900,000* (63.0% ) 

1956 (June) 1,000,000° (91.7% ) 


* Figures in brackets represent percentages of rural households covered. 
Includes advanced co-operatives for which separate figures were not available. 
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From the middle of 1956 to the advent of the people’s commune, 
co-operatives were continuously being consolidated and enlarged. 

Yet, although qualitatively the commune marked the emergence of 
a distinct stage in agriculture, quantitatively it also signalized the 
enlargement of the productive unit. 

1958 — “the year of the great leap forward” and the first year 
of the second five- year plan — saw the diffusion of the commune 
from its modest beginnings in Honan. In its germinal period it was 
a spontaneous empirical creation, not the a priori product of theory, 
and only in its maturer stages, as a member of the Indian Planning 
Commission informed me, did it receive the benediction of Peking 
when they realized that it contained a virus of hitherto unsuspected 
potency. 

Within a short span of months approximately 750,000 co-ops 
were drawn into the vortex of 26,000 communes. A social movement 
was under way of unparalleled dimensions, one which embraced the 
totality of the nation’s peasant households (each commune consisting 
on the average of 10,000 households). Its organizing principle is 
that it combines industry, agriculture and trade education — as well 
as national defence, in which government and communes are com- 
pletely integrated. 

Mammoth bonanzas were opened up to China’s agriculture and 
industry, and the commune accelerated the velocity at which this 
nation was being catapulted into modernity. Combined industrial 
output value in 1958 rose by 65 per cent compared to 1957. Invest- 
ment in capital construction through the State budget was 70 per cent 
more than in 1957. Food grains soared from 185 million tons in 1957 
to 375 million tons in 1958, and this year’s planned target is 525 
million tons. Agricultural output, which had risen by a respectable 
4 per cent annual average between 1953 and 1957, doubled in 1958. 
Cotton production rose from 1.64 million tons to 3.35 millions (a 
figure 30 per cent higher than the 1958 U.S. crop, estimated at 2.5 
million by the U.S. Department of Agriculture) and this year’s 
planned output is expected to scale 5 million tons. Nine years ahead 
of schedule the nation had reached the targets of per mu yields of 
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grain and cotton set by the National Program for Agricultural De- 
velopment, 1956-1957. 

Agricultural production was not exclusively confined to the 
cultivation of food and technical crops, but embraced all round farm- 
ing, forestry, animal husbandry and fisheries. The Resolutions of the 
6th Plenary Session of the Central Committee stated that as the grain 
problem is solved the proportion of total agricultural output taken 
up by industrial crops should be rapidly increased and that greater 
attention should be paid to speeding up the development of forestry, 
animal husbandry, farm sidelines and fisheries. 

Successes in agriculture were matched and conditioned by no 
less spectacular strides in industry — and not only in the nation-wide 
battle for coal and steel, in which the countryside played a crucial 
role. Steel production rocketed from 5.3 million tons in 1957 to 11 
million tons in 1958 and the planned target for this year is 18 million 
tons; coal output in the corresponding period rose from 130 to 270, 
with this years goal fixed at 380 millions. With leeway for mendacity 
and hyperbole, the hard fact stands out sharply that these rates of 
growth are unprecedented in the annals of economic history — smash- 
ing the Soviet record established in the first five-year plan (1928- 
1933). These rates of growth would still be phenomenal even if we 
deflated them by 15-20 per cent. The capital investment target in 
construction in 1959 is slated to be twice as high as during the entire 
first five-year plan (1952-1957). 

Indeed, the ascendancy of the commune signalizes the global 
integration of agriculture and industry, for these two major lines 
of activity have ceased to be separate tributaries and are perceptibly 
merged into the confluence of the larger economic revolution. 

Increasing the marketable agricultural surplus while extending 
rural industrialization depended on harnessing the colossal latent 
labour reserves of the nation. Producers’ co-ops tackled inadequately 
the problem of seasonal unemployment and disguised rural employ- 
ment. Achievements of the commune’s magnitude were inseparable 
from the pragmatic audacity of its organizational techniques and 
the oneness of purpose that is the hallmark of the new China. Under- 
employment, that characteristic sourge of underdevelopment, had 
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been wiped out. Given the unfavourable land-man ratio in agri- 
culture, the nation’s planners are convinced that the commune can 
grapple with this problem through the integration of industry and 
agriculture. With abundant land and labour resources under a single 
unified management, the advantages over the producers’ co-opera- 
tives appear axiomatic. Moreover, collectivization and socialization 
of household duties have spawned thousands of public dining halls, 
kindergartens, nurseries, tailoring teams, and released millions of 
women for productive work in the countryside. In Shantung province 
the work force increased by a third with the addition of 6 million 
women. 

Farm production is now giving a big push to industry and the 
need for mechanization and electrification is urgently felt. Arable 
acreage will be reduced as productivity rises and redundant labour 
is mopped up by industry, the communications network, science and 
various cultural activities. Paradoxical as it may appear, Szechuan, 
the nation’s rice bowl, is now in the throes of a labour shortage. 
Many of the afforestation and irrigation projects require enormous 
labour inputs. In dessicated Inner Mongolia “the battle against the 
sands”, unleashe this spring, aims at bringing 38 million mu’ 
of desert under control this year. This is equivalent to the total irri- 
gated area brought under control in the past decade. 

China’s successes have written <n ironic obituary to the familiar 
Malthusian nostrum which found a niche even in Walter Mallory’s 
celebrated work, China, Land of Famine, published immediately after 
the first world war: “In the writer's opinion it is overpopulation that 
constitutes the fundamental reason for the recent famines in China.” 

The key to these agricultural spurts lay not in extensive cultiva- 
tion but in high yield ‘sputnik plots’ over extensive areas and boosting 
ouput per unit area. The Eight-Point Charter of Agriculture urged 
the reaping of high vields over large areas and of implementing “the 
three systems” of land utilization, which means growing crops on one 
third, afforesting another third and fallowing the rest. 

Because of the present low capacity of China’s metallurgical 
and engineering industries, farm mechanization is still in its infancy, 


© The mu is about one-sixth of an acre 
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notwithstanding the recent establishment of a modern tractor in- 
dustry. Farm mechanization and rural electrification, however, are 
moving ahead with the burgeoning of inexpensive local innovations 
corresponding to China’s present needs. This is the meaning of the 
“tools reform movement” which aimed at overcoming the labour 
shortage and raising productivity in the ultra-intensive manner of 
vegetable gardening. Material and financial resources for the de- 
velopment of these tools originate in the commune, whose members 
make and operate their own equipment. This is the starting point 
of farm mechanization, and the “step by step approach” envisages 
replacement of cruder species of farm gadgetry by more sophisticated 
modern machinery. 

Once triggered, the “took reform movement” — like everything 
else in China — developed an impetus of its own. Transplanting rice 
seedlings in muddy paddy fields is a back-breaking job which ac- 
counts for 47 per cent of the total Chinese food crop. Now that the 
“tool reform movement” has got under way the peasant has become 
keenly conscious of the rdle of technique and the machine in in- 
creasing production and eliminating tedious manual labour. The 
wooden ‘float’ or ‘boat’ on which he sits while transplanting seedlings 
is one among thousands of ingenious simple devices now in use. 
Generalized use of the automatic transplanter, which can be drawn 
by animal or tractor, replaces fiity men, enabling 14 major rice-grow- 
ing provinces to speed up spring planting. 

Many of these gadgets apply simple principles of physics, 
dynamics and mechanics — the ‘gravity conveyor’, for example, which 
can shift 200 cubic yards of eaith a day a distance of 300 yards or 
more, or the ‘ropeway-bucket device’, operated by three men who 
replace thirty. The ‘cable tow’, a ‘echnically simple device, is a partial 
substitute for the tractor, although in terms of efficiency and mobility 
over large tracts of land it is inferior to the latter. A primitive type 
of rice transplanter made of wood and bamboo, invented in Honan, 
paved the way for the more complicated Nan-105 pioneered by the 
Institute of Agricultural Mechanization in Nanking, which increased 
efficiency more than twenty times and can easily be operated by a 
cable tow. These achievements mrst be seen in the context of the 
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worst drought in thirty years, for the natural calamity that hit China 
last year in areas like Honan, Hopei and other northern provinces 
would normally have left chaos and famine in its wake. For thousands 
of years agricultural traditions and tools remained a technical back- 
water, and under conditions of the old China it could not be other- 
wise. 

These pioneer innovations reveal the extent to which technical 
knowledge of all kinds is being disseminated on a national basis and 
the degree to which farm mechanization owes its impetus to the 
strides of industrialization. Overall economic advance of the com- 
mune depends on the speed of industrial growth, so that part of the 
labour force can be directed to the production of fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, farm implements and machinery, construction materials, manu- 
facture of sugar, textiles, paper, mining, metallurgy, electric power, 
light and heavy industries. Spelt out in the economic policy directives 
of the Sixth Plen iary Session this meant the simultaneous develop- 
ment of heavy and light industries, the policy of simultaneous de- 
velopment of large enterprises and medium-sized and small enter- 


prises, a policy of combining leadership with the full-scale mass-line 
initiative in industry. As the Chinese planners pithily put it, it was 
“a policy of w alking on two legs rather than dragging along on one 
or one and a half legs”. 

In the more theoretically refined language of Mao Tze Tung 
this is how the notion of balanced growth was formulated: 


“Every year our country draws up an economic plan in an effort 
to establish a proper ratio between accumulation and consumption and 
achieve a balance between production and the needs of society. By 
‘balance’ we mean a temporary, relative unity of opposites, the unity 
achieved undergoes a change, balance becomes imbalance, unity be- 
comes disunity, and once again it is necessary to work out a balance 
and unity for the next year. In this lies the superiority of our planned 
economy. As a matter of fact, such balance and unity is partially 
upset every month and every quarter, and partial readjustments are 
called for”. 


Choice of techniques in the rural areas hinges on the need to 
link handicraft and modern methods. These rural industries use local 
raw materials and depend on local iron and steel industries and 
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machine tools. One of the advantages of this decentralized process 
of industrialization is that it relieves an already aged and fatigued 
transport network, in addition to systematizing growth in the country- 
side. Expansion of the small local coal pits illustrates this, the over- 
whelming majority being located in south China, which never had a 
coal industry. These small collieries are being combined with iron 
and steel units to form small and medium-sized coal and steel com- 
plexes. When modernization is completed these small pits will have 
an aggregate capacity of 100 million tons a year. Development of 
these rural collieries does not preclude the simultaneous expansion 
of China’s large collieries which is the key-stone of the industry. 

The same holds true for the decentralized rural steel industry 
which used local materials and local labour power in contrast to the 
highly intensive metallurgical complexes in Anshan, Paotow and 
Wuhan. The principle behind this decentralized spawning of rural 
steel complexes is based on the principle “from small to large”, be- 
cause the construction of a large integrated steel plant takes several 
vears, whereas the small or medium-sized plant takes one or two years 
from blueprint to lighting the furnace. Moreover, they can be en- 
larged if necessary. Technically these small enterprises are not neces- 
sarily high-cost producers, though their quality of steel is inferior 
and the longevity of their equipment low. But in a crash program 
these considerations weigh little. Recently in Soochow a small blast 
furnace with an annual capacity of 4,000 tons was built in three 
months. 

The flair for backyard improvisation is seen in the construction 
in Szechuan of miniature blast furnaces which are constructed of 
local sand and stone. Substitutes are found when proper materials 
are not available, such as the substitution of a mixture of fire clay 
and coke powder for refractory bricks. Many of these rural steelman 
serve a short apprenticeship period in the large and medium-sized 
steel works, and various technical snags are tackled by mobile tech- 
nical teams. Present policy is to use these small units as a staging 
base for expansion later on. It was primarily because decentralized 
policies were resorted to on such a scale that industry “with steel 
as the key link” skyrocketed. What is true of the rural basic industries 
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is equally true for the rural machine-tool and engineering industries 
and for midget textile plants with 15 or 20 thousand spindles each. 

According to China’s planners the commune will remain the 
basic unit of the social structure in the transition from a socialist to 
a communist society. We are told the basic immediate goal is to 
increase production, spread industrialization over the countryside 
and boost the mechanization and electrification of agriculture. Only 
when this stage has been reached will there be a transition “from 
socialist collective ownership to socialist ownership by the whole 
people”. Transition from co-operative to communes has not meant 
the expropriation of the peasant’s savings, and he still enjoys the 
fruits of private property in the form of housing, personal effects, 
small farm tools, domestic animals and poultry, a small vegetable 
garden, and the right to engage in domestic side-line occupations 
on condition that these activities do not impair his participation in 
collective labour. The point is emphasized that collective ownership 
in the rural commune is not synonymous with national ownership. 


While adhering to the notion of “uninterrupted revolution” — 
or what another communist theorist pompously baptized “the theory 
of indefinite economic expansibility’ — China’s leaders noted in the 
December resolution that “we hold that different states of develop- 
ment reflect qualitative changes and that these stages, different in 
quality, should not be confused”. Advent of the commune has ex- 
tended national ownership by the transfer of banks, stores and other 
nationally owned enterprises to the communes. Moreover the county 
federations of communes are authorized to divert some of their labour 
reserves to the construction of certain projects of “national scope and 
importance” which are “by nature owned by the whole people”. 

The federation of communes and its unified management is now 
destined to play the same key réle previously played by the Peasants’ 
Association. Questions of ownership were analyzed by the Sixth 
Plenary resolution: 

“Both collective ownership and ownership by the whole people 
are socialist ownership; but the latter is more advanced than the former 
because the state, representing the whole people, can directly make a 
unified and rational distribution of the means of production and the 
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products of enterprises owned by the whole people according to the 
requirements of the national economy as a whole, while this cannot be 
done by enterprises run under collective ownership including the exist- 
ing rural people’s communes”. 

How soon the transitional leap from “collective ownership to 
ownership by the whole people” can occur will be largely determined 
by production levels and, in the Marxist scheme of values, by height- 
ening the level of the peasant’s political consciousness. 

One of the salient features of the commune is the “free-supply 
system” which, it is claimed, contains the first shoots of the com- 
munist principle “to each according to his needs”. Presently, how- 
ever, wage levels and allocation of supplies vary from commune to 
commune and are conditioned by their respective levels of economic 
development. Although the drabness of the supply system is ad- 
mitted, attempts are being made to ensure greater product differen- 
tiation and a higher degree of consumer sovereignty within the frame- 
work of the free-supply system. But satisfying the basic needs of 
half a billion persons takes primacy over the luxury of product 
differentiation. 

Wage incentive schemes and labour norms, which were first 
experimented with in the producers’ co-operatives, have been carried 
over into the communes. Equally important, as far as the system 
of distribution and earnings is concerned, is the awareness of marked 
disparities between urban and rural areas, and on this point the 
December resolution noted that the policy of running industry and 
agriculture simultaneously, and combining them, opens “the way to 
reduce differences be ‘tween town and countryside and between 
workers and peasants.” We are told that “the reasons that wage 
levels in the city are generally higher than those in the countryside 
are many-sided and this is also a temporary situation which should 
be explained to the peasant. Some commune members . . . also 
receive money from other members of the family who are away 
in the cities. Work should be done to dissuade members from wrang- 
ling about this”. The recognized area of antagonism is immense. 

It may be argued that, if the communes are adequate human 
and economic cataly sts for the countryside, they should be equally 
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applicable to the urban areas. But lingering bourgeois survivals in 
cities, it is claimed, are a provisional deterrent to their extension. 
“City conditions are more complex . . . Bourgeois ideology is still 
fairly prevalent among many of the capitalists and intellectuals in 
the cities; they still have misgivings about the establishment of com- 
munes — so we should wait a bit for them”. 

The new basic unit has a far greater degree of economic 
autonomy and flexibility than its predecessor, and while this is un- 
doubtedly a source of strength (not unlike Khruschev’s regional econ- 
omic councils) it also contains the seeds of economic autarchy, with 
the perils of which Peking’s planners are not unfamiliar. They are 
responsible for the framing of their monthly, quarterly and annual 
plans which in turn are dovetailed into the overall comprehensive 
State plan. As a result a far higher degree of zonal specialization, 
industrial and agricultural, has emerged, facilitated too by inter-com- 
munal contractual trading relations. 


There are three levels of commune administration: the commune 
administrative committee, the administrative district or production 


brigade, and the production team. The production brigade, organized 
on military lines and on the pattern of a factory, is a large economic 
unit with extensive managerial and executive powers. Production 
teams occupy a less exalted rank in the administrative hierarchy and 
are the basic unit of labour organization. While the directives of the 
commune administrative committee are law, one is left with the im- 
pression that there is an enormous amount of flexibility at the lowest 
levels which permits the display of much initiative and resource- 
fullness. 

These different levels of economic administration are assigned 
the job of allocating labour power to various branches of production: 
agriculture, transport, and various crash programs which may be 
called for in order to right a situation “where there is work without 
men in one place and men without work in another”. Mobilization 
of mass opinion and criticism is exercised by open debates. The 
posting of dazibao (public criticism on every conceivable subject 
placarded in large characters all over the commune) to ensure that 
leadership does not fall into the pit of bureaucracy, generalizes better 
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working techniques and improves cultural and educational activities. 
Dazibao are supplemented by check-ups of first secretaries of the 
communist parties on the county and provincial level. Mutual inter- 
communal visits are sponsored with the aim of inducing a cross 
fertilization of experience. On-the-spot meetings, invariably chaired 
by shock workers, focus attention on technical bottlenecks and short- 
comings, and suggest measures to rectify them. No country in the 
world has organizational techniques in rural areas designed to 
mobilize public criticism on such a scale. Finally, the commune is 
a multi-purpose unit, which has military as well as economic func- 
tions. The commune is organized into regiments, battleships, com- 
panies and platoons, and the stated Chinese objective is “to prepare 
conditions for turning the whole nation into soldiers”. 

In education, as with wage levels, marked discrepancies exist 
between town and country. Advances had been made during the 
heyday of the producers’ co-operatives, but they were on a small 
scale. Today universal primary education is being instituted in the 
rural areas, along with expanding secondary schools, half-time sec- 
ondary vocational schools, agricultural schools and adult education. 
Like the nation-wide battle for steel and coal, “the battle to wipe 
out illiteracy” in three years is now in full swing. It is an exalting 
sight to see greybeards in their late sixties and seventies alongside 
youths in their teens learning to read and write. Combining education 
with manual labour is obligatory at all levels — including universities. 
Manual labour begins at nine for girls and boys. 

Half-day agricultural middle schools illustrate the importance 
of rural education. A path was hewn which enabled all primary 
school graduates to move on to secondary education. The rise of 
this type of school bridges the shortage of secondary schools for they 
are organized on a part-work, part-study basis. This gives the op- 
portunity to teen-agers to improve their technical knowledge while 
completing their secondary education. They are a species of voca- 
tional schools, closely geared to development in rural areas, such 
as mechanization and electrification, and are the partial answer to 
the need for agrotechnicians and trained junior technicians of all 
sorts. For the present, however, they are stop-gap measures and not 
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the final goal. It is expected that when mechanization and electrifica- 
tion have attained a certain level, and when the 6-hour day becomes 
a reality, children between 13 and 16 will be able to attend full-time 
junior middle schools. But several years must pass before these half- 
day agricultural middle schools can be transformed into full junior 
middle schools and still later into senior secondary schools and higher 
polytechnical institutions of a university standard. With that bound- 
less enthusiasm, discipline and organizing ability that seeps from 
every level of administration there seems little reason why this rural 
educational upsurge cannot be carried through within ten years or 
less, for by then the image of the old China will be alien, dimly re- 
called or long forgotten. 

It could not be said of China's peasantry, as Vachel Lindsay has 
said in Leaden-Eyed: 

It is not that they starve, but they starve so dreamlessly. . . . 
It is not that they die, but they die like sheep. 

Conceived in battle of a land stalked by famine, the agrarian 
revolution was militant, the irrevocable outcome of historical neces- 
sity and led by fervent communists to whom the assumptions of 
western political theory were nothing but shibboleths to mask the 
appetites of an acquisitive society. This militancy, bequeathed as 
a legacy of the old China, forms an integral part of the nation’s 
scheme of values. “Battles are on the top of the agenda, whether 
they be the battle to surpass Britain in steel production or the battle 
to liquidate sparrows, snails, rodents and stray dogs, to boost produc- 
tion or eliminate illiteracy. The breakneck tempo of economic de- 
velopment is matched by the mass mobilization of China’s 650,000,000 
men, women and children. There is no legal opposition in China 
which is tolerated, and ideological uniformity is as conspicuous as 
the ubiquity of the blue boiler suit. 


However, if democracy means participation in public affairs 
then the roots of democracy in China are deep indeed. For those who 
have seen the frenzied enthusiasm generated by the agrarian :evolu- 
tion, in striking contrast to parliamentary’ India, where factionalism 
and casteism are demoralizing and disintegrating forces, there is little 
doubt that China’s leaders have succeeded in imbuing the nation’s 
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youth with a sense of mission and purpose. However repugnant the 
dogmas of Marxism may be to the political liberal, the truth is that 
our stereotype of China has largely been formed by journalistic 
scavengers hunting for the apocryphal anecdote rather than by 
reasoned objective analysis of the dynamics of the agrarian revolution. 

Success in the land program has remoulded the old China and 
set the stage for sustained economic growth. The land problem has 
been tackled with unsurpassed clarity, and with ruthless determina- 
tion to harness the vast labour reserves to the program of rural de- 
velopment. It is because of this that the productive gap — already 
colossal — between India and China will grow still larger. Mao's 
communes are no carbon copy of Stalin's Kholkhozi — for the latter 
entailed mass deportations and calamitous declines in agricultural 
production which left their birth scars on the Russian economy; and 
collectivization, as Gomulka’s ‘revisionism’ indicates, has run amok 
in Poland and elsewhere. In China the advent of the commune led 
to striking successes in agriculture and industry. Mr. Khruschev was 
merely bowing to a fait accompli when he observed that “China has 
found her own road to socialism’. 

In Heilunkiang province, when I raised the question of coercion 
and discipline with the chairman of one of the co-operatives, a former 
veteran of the 8th route army, I received the calm reply that discipline 
and organization were indispensable in all social activity, and my 
interpreter then chimed in that it was sheerest hypocrisy for western 

capitalists and their propagandists (presumably myself) to raise this 

issue, for previously the Chinese had been shamelessly exploited and 
treated as an inferior breed and when they died like mosquitoes not 
a finger was raised. However scabrous this Marxist exaggeration may 
be, it contains its element of sordid truth. 

Grovelling poverty, insecurity and famine were galling re- 
minders of the old China. “We know that you call us slaves”, de- 
clared Chou en Lai recently. “let the votaries of western capitalism 
rant as much as they will. Our workers and peasants, however, have 
lost nothing but the freedom to be unemployed and to starve”. 





“Udawah’s Stream” 
— The Ottawa River — 
by 


ARTHUR LOWER 





Unlike the Czech Moldau or the American Mississippi, the Canadian Ottawa 
has inspired no memorable verse or song. Yet this river, no less than the English 
Thames, is “liquid history”. In this full-length portrait we view a “precious 
possession” through the eyes of a writer whose every line breathes love of the 
native soil. 





n a sunny day in June, nearly three centuries and a half ago, a 
fleet of birch canoes, manned by warriors of the Huron nation, 
was paddling up the Ottawa River. It came in sight of the long 


stretch on whose banks now lies the capital of Canada, passed the 
future Parliament Hill, then dense forest, and drew in to the flat 
shelf of rock which may still be seen on the left shoulder of the 
Chaudiére Falls. Small packets were handed from canoe to canoe 
until they came to that of the chief, which was then brought along- 
side the flat rock. The great man got out, climbed up the rock, held 
out the little packets on a birchbark tray, turned towards the roaring 
waters and made a speech, or perhaps it was a prayer. With a sweep- 
ing gesture he threw the packets into the falls. 

They contained tobacco and this was the annual offering to the 
spirit of the Chaudiére. There was a white spectator at the ceremony, 
no less a man than Samuel de Champlain, who describes it. 

Today the river on which the tobacco ceremony took place looks 
superficially the same as it did then, but how much in reality it and 
its surroundings have changed! The banks, it is true, are still in great 
part forested (where the forest has not been slashed or burned) but 
the primitive wilderness which was the Ottawa valley has become 
the habitation of many thousands of men. Cities, towns and villages 
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have appeared. Great bridges span the channel at various points, 
and, biggest change of all, the river itself has been reduced from its 
virgin luxuriance of rapids and falls into a long succession of quiet 
lakes. The once mighty Chaudiére, the heaving kettle into which 
the tobacco used to be thrown, has been at the focus of all this activity 
and from the power it has provided and the barrier it presented, has 
made that focus. It has made it into the modern city of Ottawa. 
Most of the lights of Ottawa burn thanks to the Chaudiére and it 
turns most of the city’s wheels. To make it do this, man has tamed 
it and humiliated it. Dams have contained it and mills have sat on 
top of it, until it has almost ceased to be visible. Yet possibly the 
guardian spirit to whom oblation once was made still keeps his watch, 
for on quiet summer nights, when the city's noises have ceased, his 
great humming voice can sometimes be heard, booming out in low 
musical thunder as the waters dash around that ancient shelf from 
which the tobacco was thrown. 

Champlain was not quite the first white man to travel the waters 
of the Ottawa: his man Etienne Brulé had preceded him. And he 
most decidedly was not the last, for from that June day in 1615 for 
almost three hundred years the river was a thoroughfare: one of 
Canada’s most conspicuous and important “liquid streets’. After 
Champlain came priests and fur traders on their way to la mer douce 
and the lands that lay about it. Their range rapidly expanded until 
in a century and a half it reached the very shores of the Arctic and the 
Pacific. All went by birch canoe. Birch canoes took off from Lachine 
for a day's outing up to Saint Anne's, for a month’s paddling to 
Huronia, or for two years bound for the western prairies or the Pacific 
coast: it was all the same to them and to the sturdy men who manned 
them, all the pays den haut. The birch canoe for nearly two centuries 
plied the route, monopolized the route, made it eventually as well 
known as a modem motor road. Long before our power vehicles 
came on the scene the continent in all its recesses was open, and 
familiar to men in the birch canoe. Canada is a canoe route. 

The canoe’s two-centuries’ reign came to an end with the amal- 
gamation of the Nor Westers and the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1821. This was the biggest change in the river's history down to 
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the canalization of modem times. After 1821, it was the “pointer” 
of the lumberman and the rafts of the timber cutters which became 
the characteristic sights of the Ottawa. The rest of the century was 
theirs. Then, with forests gutted, more change, into more usefulness 
or complete desertion. 


With the lumbering industry and the partial clearing of the 
valley for farm lands (the proportion of farm land to the w hole area 
is small), the steamer came in. She gave the coup de grdce to the 
voyaging canoe. Within a few years after her first introduction in 
the 1820's, steam navigation was available (with changes) all the 
way up to les rapides St. Joachim (“the Swishaw” on English lips) 
some miles above the modern atomic plant near Chalk River. And then, 
within a generation, or by about 1850, the railway began to conquer 
the steamer. At first it was supplementary, but little by little its 
flexibility and its all-the-year-round operation destroyed the water 
routes and by the end of the century, the steamer was passing into 
its last sad stages: from a necessary link in the transportation of 
passengers and freight, it was drifting off into “the excursion busi- 
ness’, hired out by day for “Sunday School picnics” and by night, to 
carry gay young dancers on “moonlights”. Among the last of the 
steamers was The Empress which, reduced to an excursion boat, 
could be seen at Ottawa just after the first world war. She looked 
sorry for herself and one day stole down the river never to return. 
In her great days she had carried passengers up from Lachine to 
the capital, leaving in the morning and arriving at Ottawa at night. 
It was described as a pleasant, beautiful trip, with opportunity for 
a good lunch en route and, of course, time to enjoy the scenery. 

Despite the railway, the passenger steamer might have lingered 
on, had it not been for the automobile, which has destroyed it every- 
where, except for the upper Great Lakes: even there, however, it 
has inflicted mortal wounds. Now that the valley is traversed by 
good roads, the water is deserted, except for the launch and the out- 
board of the summer cottager, and the occasional diesel log-towing 
tug. Canoes are rarely seen. One summer's evening my wife and 
I were paddling our own canoe and we heard drifting over the water 
the words “They must be Indians!” No self-respecting white, pre- 
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sumably, would actually paddle, use his muscles to propel himself 
when there was gasoline available! One sometimes wonders whether 
the canoe will follow that other typical and pleasant Canadian 
vehicle, the cutter, into extinction. 

Even today the car can by no means reach every point in the 
great valley, for it still holds vast stretches of wilderness. Here the 
airplane or the helicopter come in, and with them, we complete, as far 
as can be foreseen, the evolution of transportation: today, as soon as 
a new white pine dares to poke its nose through the soil, a lumberman 
can spot it from his helicopter and keep his eye on it until his power- 
saws are sent to cut it down. With the invention of the power-saw, 
the tree no longer has a fighting chance. 

During all the generations in which these varied modes of travel 
have marked the river and its valleys, events innumerable have in- 
scribed themselves upon the pages of its history. Some of these have 
been picturesque, others humorous, most simply human, but many 
bloody and tragic. Champlain’s own journey of 1615, the occasion 
on which he got up the Mattawa and crossed over through Lake 
Nipissing to Lake Huron, teems with interest. On the detour portage 
which took him away from the main stream through the présent 
village of Cobden, he lost the instrument with which he took his 
latitude, his astrolabe. Just 252 years later, it was found, in 1867, 
the year of Confederation. To show how much the founding of a 
nation meant to them, the Canadians of the day allowed it to pass 
to New York, where it remains. At home, instead of keeping the 
astrolabe, they put up a statue of its owner in Major Hill Park, 
Ottawa. Since there is no known portrait of Champlain in existence, 
the face of the statue is a work of imagination. Since the astrolabe 
could not possibly be used as the sculptor depicts Champlain using 
it, the grouping and arrangement of the statue is an absurdity. It 
remains nevertheless a nice bit of romantic work—and the astrolabe 
remains in New York. As for Champlain's remains they remain lost. 

A little further up the stream, Champlain saw one side of the 
“noble savage” that, not surprisingly, he did not like: “And he took 
by the foot a nursing child, and struck its head against a rock .. .”. 
Thus one of the braves accompanying him showed off his prowess. 
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It must have come as a relief to the explorer to encounter the good- 
natured Nipissings, whose main distinguishing mark, as he records 
it, was the total absence of clothing! 


It was not long after Champlain's trips that the river began to 
become not only known to the French but familiar. The Jesuits 
might find hardship in “the Long Voyage to the Country of the 
Hurons’, as one of them dubbed it, but lay canoemen, the coureurs- 
de-bois in the making, were soon as expert with paddle and packsacks 
as the Indians themselves, and a good deal more resourceful. They 
soon learned all the mysteries of poling up and running down, 
wherever the giant waters of the river allowed of either procedure. 
A nineteenth century description applies equally well to the 17th:— 

“As the rapids are approached a mournful silence reigns, the voyageurs 
cease to twit one another, the bowsman is all attention. The steersman 
has his eyes glued on the bowsman, to repond to his least signal with 
alacrity. ... The danger passed, a piercing cry is raised, after the 
Indian fashion, exciting joy and courage to a degree inconceivable to 
those who have never heard it. Before the cry dies down, the best 
voice present has already begun the song par excellence of the Canadian 
voyageurs — ‘A la claire fontaine’.” 

Within a generation or less after the first trips up river, the 
French had worked out the canoe technique that was to take them 
to the base of the Rockies and to the Gulf of Mexico. The steersman 
was the great man, the captain, the chef de canot; the bowsman, his 
second, The six or eight ordinary paddlers were in the later parlance 
of the English traders, the “middlemen”. Procedure en route, over 
the portages, at the camps, was all regulated and by routine. The 
Indian canoes gave way to giant canots de maitre, six fathoms long, 
capable of carrying several tons of goods. These canoes were made 
at Lachine, where sprang up a regular canoe factory. 


All this skill and organization, combined with hardness that 
exceeded the Indians’, served the French well in the various Iroquois 
wars, though apparently there was a considerable lack of it in the 
little band that died with Dollard on or near the site of modern 
Hawkesbury. There was a touch of amateurishness about the whole 
Dollard affair, though it was redeemed by the extraordinary gallantry 
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of leader and companions. But Dollard’s name has rightly come down 
as a great hero among a generation of great heroes and it is com- 
memorated in French Canada by a public holiday. 


If Dollard was an amateur, the next great figure was a profes- 
sional. In 1686, the Chevalier de Troyes set out from Montreal with 
an expedition aimed at no less a mark than the capture of the English 
posts on James Bay some six or seven hundred miles distant, over a 
route up until then not traversed by white men. It was March and 
the ice was still firm. As his expedition ascended the river, spring 
overtook them, and they had the most difficult condition of the year 
to contend with in the “break-up”. Nevertheless they found their 
way through Lake Temiskaming, descended the Abitibi to its main 
stream, the Moose, crept up on the innocent English at Moose Factory 
and easily took the fort. Then they went on to Rupert's House to 
repeat their triumph. 


Father Albanel had previously crossed over the divide from the 
St. Lawrence to “The Sea of the North”, via Lake St. John (1672), 
first of white men to do so, but de Troyes expedition was the first 


to use the Ottawa-Temiskaming-Moose route. It was not the last: 
within a few years, Lake Temiskaming and the headwaters of the 
Moose River system had become as familiar to hundreds of French 
as the streets of Montreal. 


Both to contemporaries and to posterity De Troyes successes 
were obscured by the horrible scenes enacted on the Island of Mon- 
treal four years later, 1689, during the Massacre of Lachine. The 
Iroquois from across Lake St. Louis in what is now New York state 
crept up on the sleeping outpost village one dark night and before 
anyone knew what was happening, had it ablaze. The settlers, as 
they rushed out of their houses, were killed mercilessly, or what 
was worse, taken back with the foe. The next night, the few survivors, 
skulking in the shelter of the woods, could see from across the other 
side of the lake the glow of the fires at which their friends and rela- 
tives were being burned, tortured and eaten. 


The Massacre was a horrible event in the colony's history, and 
perhaps an unnecessary one (for the conduct of the authorities seemed 
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either supine or negligent) but it built another story on that remark- 
able edifice of heroes, men and women, martyrs, suffering, which 
collectively have made French Canada. 


Lachine, it may be said, belongs rather to the St. Lawrence than 
to the Ottawa. This is not in fact the case: the Ottawa as it leaves 
the Lake of Two Mountains just above Ste. Anne de Bellevue divides 
into numerous channels. Some of these flow down behind the Island 
of Montreal and around Ile Jésus, where they get such local names 
as “The Back River” and “Riviere des Mille Iles”. Others flow 
around the western end of the Island, surrounding such lesser islands 
as Ile Perrot. On the modern railway, the first bridge going towards 
Montreal just outside Vaudreuil station is across an arm of the Ottawa, 
and the long bridge just before Ste. Anne de Bellevue is reached crosses 
the main channel. This runs down along the south shore of the Island of 
Montreal clear to Lachine, pushing the great river St. Lawrence away 
from the shore. The two rivers are engaged, as it were, for twenty 
miles or more, easily distinguished by their different colours, the 
Ottawa brownish, the St. Lawrence blue. It is not until both plunge 


over the Lachine Rapids that they are “married”. The ancient village 
of Lachine was thus more properly considered as on the Ottawa than 
on the St. Lawrence. 


St. Anne’s, the site today of Macdonald Agricultural College, has 
also an ancient church, nicely placed to look up the Lake of Twa 
Mountains, over towards the Trappist Monastery of Oka (where is 
made the only cheese in Canada that, until recently, was fit to eat). 
The voyageurs usually made it the end of their first day out from 
Lachine, and it was the sight of one of their parties drawing into 
shore that inspired Moore’s famous Canadian Boat Song:— 

“Faintly as tolls the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time 

Soon as the woods on the shore look dim 

We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. . .”. 
After St. Anne’s, no more hymns—just pea-soup and paddling and 
bush for another month or six weeks, until the head of the Jakes was 
reached. 
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In the years following the Massacre of Lachine, terror departed 
from the Ottawa valley and the merely picturesque reigned in its 
stead. Towards the end of the 17th century the necessity passed for 
the voyageurs to keep a wary eye upon the point of every island they 
approached, lest Iroquois canoes shoot out from behind it. Fur 
posts were established on Lake Nipissing and on Lake Temiskaming, 
outposts in other places. Men came and went in numbers. Rapids 
and chutes got the names they have ever since borne: “Long Sault”, 
“Chaudiere”, “Les Chats (the falls near Armprior which got that 
name because they dropped over a ledge at a number of equally 
spaced intervals, that made them look like a row of grinning cat's 
teeth), Rocher Capitaine, Rocher Fendu, and on the far upper waters, 
Les Quinze. All these names are “old as the hills”. So are those 
of the big tributaries, like “Riviere Nation”, “Liévre” and “Gatineau”. 
“Allumette” and “Calumette” Islands near Pembroke, we have all 
known about since childhood, but how many, since the days of the 
voyaging canoes, have seen and felt and cursed the full significance 
of Presqu’isle Ennuyeuse? 

The major change that marked the 18th century was the sub- 
stitution, following the Conquest, of English “big bourgeois” (“big 
bosses’) for French. The English never took the paddle: they sat 
in the middle and rode like gentlemen, while those of the former 
“bosses” who had remained in Canada were ‘demoted’ to clerkships 
and junior partnerships. But on English and French alike the 
great river and its hinterland worked its charm, and as the Joliets 
and La Vérendryes once had worked their way up it en route to other 
waterways in parts unknown, so, after the Conquest, the Henrys, 
the Peter Ponds, the Alexander Mackenzies, the Simon Frasers as- 
cended it too, until they had laid open the inmost recesses of the 
continent and all its shores. After the amalgamation of 1821, the 
race of voyageurs entered upon evil days and save for exceptional 
crews, such as those who in the later 1820’s were to paddle Sir George 
Simpson across the continent in 92 days, they gradually passed away. 
But from their distant heaven, wherever it was, they were to see 
their descendants furnish a second folk-figure to Canadian life, the 
raftsman, lumber-jack or log-driver, as he has been variously termed. 
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He has passed into the French language as le draveur and he and 
his friends have given us some charming folk songs, which depict a 
life as racy and as “cocky” as that of the voyageurs themselves; among 
them the well-known Laissez-passer les rafsman and the genuinely 
poetic Les Draveurs de la Gatineau. 


No outdoor occupation like forest exploitation can ever become 
completely hum-drum: working in the bush can never be like work- 
ing on an assembly line. Hence the folk-songs. Hence the folk 
figures, without much parallel in English Canadian life, which is 
full of upright young men who stride steadily forward to good houses 
filled with good furniture, despise the casual fellows from the other 
side of the river and would regard getting their feet wet as a major 
adventure. In the bush, on the river—or at sea (and Nova Scotia, 
the sailor’s province, also departs from our traditional respectable 
norms), there is too much peril, too much toil, too much sudden re- 
lease from hard work, too little inhibition, to allow of dull routine 
making men into something less than individuals. In all these lowly 
occupations there is, too, pride of calling. In the forests of the Ottawa 
valley, it was the white pine square timber makers who stood at the 
top of the list. One day, a young fellow “on the white pine” went 
into the house of a neighbour who was so unfortunate as to be “on 
the red”. His neighbour's wife was there, with several other women. 
He called out, in a derisive, mocking tone “Arrive en flanc, pin blanc’, 
which phrase was more or less parallel to a modern college “yell”. 
“Here come the white pine boys”, it might be translated. The 
ne ighbour’ s wife was very much aggrieved. “Tl veut se moquer de 
moi”, she exclaimed to her friends, “parce que mon homme est un 
pin rouge.” 


Ottawa city today is a decorous dowager, her streets full of 
ambassadors, admirals and pale civil servants. Ottawa of yesterday, 
even after she ceased to be Bytown, wore a different mien: her 
streets in those days were more apt to be full of rude fellows, fighting 
for the fun of it. But they kept to them:elves in “Lower Town” and 
did not trouble their “betters”, the lumber kings who from an early 
day had been building their mansions in the ultra-respectable areas. 
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It was their “betters” who in 1861 arranged for the river drivers 
to take the young Prince of Wales through the slides on a timber 
crib. After the exciting adventure, bosses and drivers surrounded 
him on a raft in mid river and presented an address to him, the men 
“chanting out a wild rough song” as a London correspondent wrote 
to his paper at the time. The address was not without its touch of 
humour, for it concluded by asking long life for “your revered mother, 
our Queen. Long may you remain the Prince of Wales!” He did 
— forty years, in fact! 

Today rafts, slides, lumber jacks and all are gone. But the great 
river has not ceased to play its major réle, for it furnishes the people 
of Ontario with nearly three million horsepower of electricity. Every 
rapid and fall of importance above the Long Sault right through to 
Les Quinze has been harnessed. As a result the once unruly giant, 
who fought so valiantly against those who wished to climb up him, 
has been subdued. No longer do the cat’s teeth grin at Les Chats, 
no longer does the water thunder unimpeded down through the 
Rocher Fendu: all, or nearly all, are tamed, and a series of calm in- 
land lakes replaces the rampaging river of old. The economic 
value of the valley is thus as great as it has ever been, perhaps greater 
than ever. What is more it is perpetual. Hydro-electricity has a 
strange beauty about it, for it is one of the few ways man has found 
of exploiting his world without destroying it. Hydro-electricity, in 
fact, conserves and improves man’s world, for the better physical 
shape the watershed is kept in, the denser its forests, the larger and 
more even will be the run-off of water, and consequently, the more 
reliable the out-put of electricity. There is little doubt but that the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission will become one of the 
great forest conservation agencies of its province. 

The Ottawa Valley could be yielding as much good red and 
white pine as it did in its palmiest days, had it not been for the idiot- 
haeey destructive conduct of the 19th century square timber makers 

rgd lumbermen, who, bumed, through forest fires, what they did 
wee slash down. Today the valley still produces a great deal of 
pulpwood and the time may come ‘when, fully conserved, it will be 
harvesting great stands of pine again. But thanks to the destructive- 
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ness of the pioneers, that day is distant. And yet nearly all this great 
stretch of land—it is as large as England—should be growing trees, and 
trees alone, for up stream from Arnprior, or at most from Pembroke, 
there is little farmland in it. 

The Ottawa rises about 150 miles north of Ottawa city: its 
headwaters are very close to those of its major tributary, the Gatineau, 
which latter stream cuts down south, to come into the main river just 
opposite Rockcliffe suburb. The Ottawa river itself at first flows 
westerly through the province of Quebec for about three hundred 
miles until it empties into Lake Temiskaming. From that point it 
flows south through the lake to Mattawa, just over one hundred miles, 
and thence east south east to Ottawa city, thus going around three 
sides of a parallelogram. From Ottawa to Montreal, its course is 
almost due east, but, a point that will escape most readers who glance 
at the map, Montreal is a more northerly city by a few miles than is 
Ottawa. The total length of the river is 730 miles and since it starts 
off at nearly 1200 feet above sea-level, the amount of power on it 

can well be imagined. Everyone knows, of course, that the Ottawa 
from Lake Temiskaming down to close to Montreal is the boundary 
between Ontario and Quebec. 

If Montreal island be taken as lying within the Ottawa valley, 
then the population of the whole valley represents a respectable frac- 
tion of all Canada, in rough approximation about twelve per cent. 
Most of this is concentrated around Montreal and Ottawa, but there 
are other substantial towns all the way up, such as Hawkesbury, 
Arnprior, Pembroke, the towns on Lake Temiskaming and the mining 
towns on the upper waters. Apart from hydro-electricity, the mining 
region represents the most recent contribution of the Ottawa valley 
to Canadian life: within it lie the Kirkland Lake gold mines, the 
Noranda cluster of copper mines, and lesser centres. 

In general, the place of the Ottawa in our economy might well 
be summarized in the words of Lord Elgin reporting to the home 
government about 1850: “View it as we may, no region is con- 
tributing more substantially to the wealth and progress of Canada 
than the Ottawa valley”. The statement remains valid, and to it must 
be added the high human interest the region possesses as one of the 
major zones of contact between the two Canadian peoples. 
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I myself have made my contacts with the Ottawa at a number 
of points, both in time and space, and none of these has lacked 
interest, at least for me personally. The first one was away up on 
the headwaters of the Montreal river at a point north and a little 
west of Sudbury. Years ago, I was a “fire-ranger” up there, stationed 
on a lake known as Nabokwassi, whose waters eventually found 
their way to the Arctic ocean. One part of my “beat” lay over to 
another lake called West Shining Tree (the poetry of these Indian 
names!) and West Shining Tree drained into the Montreal river 
which in turn enters the Ottawa through Lake Temiskaming. I 
remember paddling over to the Montreal on one occasion, to be 
shown an enormous quartz dike that a couple of prospectors had 
uncovered and staked. Free gold was visible in it almost every- 
where but although there have been various rushes all through that 
country, I have never heard of a mine of consequence being developed 
there. On that “beat” of ours there was plenty of beautiful red 
and white pine: a few miles across the height of land to the north 
there was none. For some reason best known to itself, the pine just 


barely goes over the northern watershed, to be replaced by the spruce 
and the typical northern forest. 


Years later I at least saw Lake Temiskaming itself, though I blush 
to say, by car. I remember as we drove north through forlorn Cobalt, 
how the steel blue expanse of the lake burst upon us, flecked by 
white foam which was not quite white, and the striking appearance 
in sun and storm of that great body of black northern water. I have 
never discovered why so many northern lakes have black water, 
whereas others are clear. Black water in a storm with the sun on 
it is the subject for an artist or a poet. Just recently I visited Temis- 
kaming again. We sat by the water's edge in that pleasant park 
at New Liskeard, with scores of other holiday makers. How different, 
I thought, from the days, not so long ago to me, when these lake 
towns were just rude collections of shacks. Now they are old and 
substantial, as staid as their sisters further south. Thus does our 
frontier extend generation by generation, slowly piercing the illimit- 
able north. 
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So many people have motored from Monteal on through Ottawa 
to North Bay that such a contact with the river is hardly worth 
mentioning. I wonder if many have stopped off at the fine look-out 
just to the west of Mattawa, where the big hill gives an excellent 
impression of the old voyageur route from the Ottawa across to Lake 
Nipissing. Canadians will never appreciate their country until such 
points as these become familiarly known to them—and loved! 

Most of my experience with the “Lower Ottawa”, as the river 
becomes after it leaves Lake Temiskaming, was with that part of 
it which forms one of Ottawa city’s summer playgrounds — the ex- 
pansion known as Lake Deschénes, seven miles above the city. Here 
in those days, and today, the sailing enthusiasts gathered for their 
beats up the river. In the 1920’s the shores were almost empty and 
one could camp where he liked: today they are covered with cottages 
— ‘no trespassing” signs, and not one single reservation, so far as 

I know, has been made for the general public on either side of the 
thirty mile stretch of the lake. That is characteristic: everywhere 
opportunist governments give away the public heritage. Someday 
when we become crowded (and that day is almost here) we sh: ill 
pay for this, pay for it in the malaise and discontent of a population 
with leisure on its hands and debarred from its outlets into nature. 
If I were a Communist agitator, here is a point of which I could make 
much. 

In the 1920's, at any rate, the shores were free, as the waters, 
I presume, still are. Lake Deschénes lies just a few miles south of 
the great barrier ridge which runs parallel to the river all the way 
from the Lake of Two Mountains to Mattawa and of which Kings- 
mere Mountain at Ottawa forms a part. The ridge funnels the wind 
down the river in prevailing north-westerlies. Many was the glorious 
fight we had, casting off from Britannia pier, making good on our 
first tack over to below Aylmer and thence zig-zagging back and 
forth until, at nightfall, we had arrived at the usual rendezvous, 

Baskins Bay. It was only a scant thirteen or fourteen miles from 
Britannia and a car could have done it in no time—if there had been 
a road! I hope they are still sailing it, and doing it without benefit 
of gasoline, for it is not the distance that matters: it is the struggle 
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with wind and wave. Many a good sailor has been made on an inland 
lake. On Lake Deschénes, three or four generations of good sailors 
have been at it in some families. 

After Lake Deschénes, anti-climax. My secret ambition has 
always been to shoot the “Long Soo” at Hawkesbury. It used to 
be done commonly three hundred years ago — two hundred — one 
hundred! Now, by no one. I wonder if a man exists who could take 
a canoe through those raging waters. To go back to the man with 
whom this piece began, Champlain, when he was looking around 
the Island of Montreal for the first time, he got up above the Lachine 
rapids, and then the Indians volunteered to take him back through 
them. The prospect dismayed him, for he could not swim (not that 
that would have mattered much, if they had upset) but noblesse 
oblige, so off they went. He got through, but he confessed he had 
rarely been more frightened. I once shot the Lachine myself — but 
quite safely, on board the old Rapids King, which used to do it every 
day of the week. Even from the deck of a big steamer it was an 
exciting experience. 

Today we get all that excitement out of the electricity which 
such rapids generate simply by turning on the television set, clutching 
our bottles of ‘coke’, and watching “phony” American western gun- 
men blaze away at each other. How the world does move! (And 
where? ). 

When writing this piece I looked around for a line or two of 
verse praising this noble river, which I might use as an introduction, 
or from which I might draw my title. I could find none — though such 
may exist — except those of the Irish poet whom I have quoted and 
whose fancied Indian spelling of the name I have used in the title. 
One thinks of the European rivers with their bards and their musicians: 
that beautiful Czech piece which depicts in music the rise of the 
Moldau and its descent until it joins the Elbe and is lost in the sea 
comes to mind. One even thinks of “Ol’ Man River”. And then one 
encounters this Canadian blank. The English Thames, they say, is 
“liquid history”. So, if we only had eyes to see, is the Ottawa. It 
is liquid history, and it is part of us, one of our precious possessions, 
but like so much else in this strange country, not much honoured 
by the people who possess it. 





The University and Politics’ 


by 


Frank H. UNDERHILL 


R. VICE CHANCELLOR, it’s a great honour to receive this 

degree today; and I cannot, in any words that I can find, 
adequately express my thanks to Queen’s University, or my pride. 
My feeling of pride is increased when I find myself in this distinguish- 
ed company of gentlemen who have become with me this afternoon 
Doctors of Laws or Doctors of Divinity, honoris causa, of Queen's 
University. But now it becomes my duty to say a few words on 
their behalf to this audience; and I have an uneasy suspicion that 
a good deal of what I say may fail to meet with the approval of my 
fellow doctors. 

As everyone knows, a Convocation address is by tradition sup- 
posed to be in the nature of an academic sermon, directed primarily 
at the graduating class, with some side glances at the university 
staff. So I propose to preach a short sermon on the topic of the 
university and politics, which happens to be a favourite sermon topic 
of mine. 

My remarks are prompted by the last two federal general elec- 
tions of 1957 and 1958. What was the significance of these two 
election campaigns? There was certainly a spectacular reversal in 
party fortunes. But what enlightenment did the voters receive about 
the real problems that confront them, about unemployment, about 
inflation, about our relations with the United States, about defence, 
about the cold war? And what can have been the nature of the 
mental processes of decision-making that took place in the individual 
voter's mind on these two occasions? 


® Address at the Convocation for Arts and Science, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
May 16, 1959, 
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Our political scientists, sociologists and social psychologists in 
Canada are still too genteel to go out on doorbell ringing expeditions 
to question the actual voter before and after elections, as do English 
psephologists and American opinion-research specialists. So we can 
only make guesses as to what went on in the voter's mind. My guess 
is that the Canadian voter had been in a deep slumber for twenty 
odd years before 1957, sleeping steadily on his left side, his Liberal 
side; that early in 1957 he began to stir uneasily in his sleep, to 
such an extent that the political doctors watching around his bedside 
gave out almost daily bulletins that he was waking up; but they 
were wrong, and on March 3lst, 1958, still sleeping, he turned 
over on to his right side, his Conservative side, and he will probably 
continue to sleep steadily on this side for another twenty 
vears, dreaming happily all the time of Stanley Cup and Grey Cup 
finals, of nerve-racking weekends on crowded highways, and of split- 
level ranch-houses. 

This is our way in Canada of escaping from politics. And the 
fundamental urge among the mass democracies of all our western 
countries is to escape from the responsibilities of politics, to hand 
over the burden of decision-making to some charismatic leader, and 
to retreat into their own private lives. When they do reluctantly 
turn their attention to political issues, at quadrennial elections, they 
are submerged under such a bombardment of advertising propaganda, 
about complex subjects on which they have no information of their 
own, that rational decision becomes impossible. Between election 
times modern mass communications, mass entertainment agencies, 
provide so many distractions from politics that the ordinary citizen 
is no longer politically minded. 

Here is one of the root problems of modern democracy. Can 
our universities do anything about it? I think that they can do more 
than they are doing. Politically, the chief function of a university 
is to turn out each spring a new batch of young people to become 
members of a political élite, young men and women with disciplined, 
critical, inquisitive minds, who have been immunized by their uni- 

versity studies against the insidious influences of modern mass com- 
munications, who are accustomed to objective, rational methods of 
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enquiry, who have acquired the Socratic faith that the unexamined 
life is not worth living. If we can gradually build up an élite with 
minds like that, who insist on applying ihe Socratic technique to 
politics, we may eventually raise the intellectual level of our public 
life. I can see no other way of doing it except through the agency 
of this élite acting as a leaven ‘within the inert lump of mass democracy. 
I put this case to a Queen’s audience because Queen’s has been 
distinguished by the interest of its professors in current political 
discussion and by the high quality of the political journalism which 
they have produced. This is what has always made Queen’s specially 
interesting to me. The very first Queen’s professor, a professor of 
mathematics, is reported in the official Queen’s history, as having, 
after his last public speech, whispered to the man who was following 
him on the platform: “Pump it into the boys to grow up good Con- 
servatives”. That isn’t quite what I mean by high-quality political 
discussion. The journalistic contributions of Queen’s professors in 
the Queen’s Quarterly for the past sixty-five years would be a better 
example. I need mention only such names as those of Shortt, Watson, 
Cappon, Skelton, from among the great Queen’s men of the past. 


It was Principal George Monro Grant, as far as I know, who 
began this kind of political writing at Queen’s. In his early days, 
as a young Presbyterian minister in Nova Scotia, Grant had already 
intervened in current politics as a supporter of Confederation, and 
after he came to Kingston his interventions were continuous. Let 
me quote what his biographers have to say about this side of his 
academic career: 

“Grant insisted on the right to be a publicist as well as a churchman; 
few things roused him to hotter resentment than the theory that 
clergymen should take no part in public affairs. He was the despair, 
however, of party men. No other considerable public man in Canada 
can have followed fixed principles with more complete indifference 
to their effect upon the fortunes of existing organizations. Had 
he been a professed independent this would have been expected. The 
baffling thing was that Grant, with his intense desire to effect things, 
instead of adopting the attitude of judicial balance usual in an 
independent, made himself a powerful ally on the side which he 
judged for the moment to be most likely to advance the interests 
he had at heart.” 
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By 1896, they say, he had become “a consulting publicist”. 
And away back earlier in his career, in 1867, they quote the remark 
of one of the Nova Scotia opponents of Confederation about the 
young men like Grant who were for it. ‘We shall lose in the end”, 
said this die-hard, “because the men with ideas and ideals are against 
us.” Well, G. M. Grant was the greatest of all Queen’s men, and 
the greatest university head that we have had in Canada. I com- 
mend his example as a university man “with ideas and ideals” to 
our modern university men when they sit down to think about the 
relation of the university to current politics. He was the happy 
warrior that all Canadian intellectuals should wish to be. 


The function of such a university man is to raise the intellectual 
level of political discussion. He will probably not make much of 
an impact on our mass democracy. But he will help to remedy the 
fundamental weakness of our Canadian politics, which is that within 
this unintellectual and uninterested and uncommitted mass-democracy 
we have not as yet built up a very effective political élite. Without 


this élite modern politics falls into thé hands of the so-called practical 
politicians with their advisers from the advertising agencies. Just as 
war is too important to be left to the generals, so politics is too vital 
a matter to be left to the politicians. 


What is it that makes British politics so much more attractive 
and stimulating to people with political interests than is our Cana- 
dian politics? Why do issues there seem to get clarified in political 
discussion in a way that seldom happens here? Essentially, I believe, 
it is because Britain throughout the past century and a half, during 
which she was evolving towards complete democracy, has always had 
this political élite to give a lead in political discussion. Originally 
it was an aristocratic élite, inheriting wealth and power; later it be- 
came an upper-middle-class élite. Today more and more men and 
women of working-class origin belong to it. 


I know that the word élite is a dangerous word for a believer in 
democracy to use. It has been appropriated in our day by the spokes- 
men of anti-democratic philosophies, men who see no rdle for the 
masses of common people but to be bossed and manipulated by their 
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superiors. And anyone today who begins talking about an élite 
in politics betrays at once that he considers himself to belong to it. 
But I cannot find any better term for what I mean. I mean that 
select minority of educated people — not necessarily all educated 
at a university — who are politically conscious, who are constantly 
subjecting politics to Socratic analysis, whose principle of action is 
that the unexamined life is not worth living. 


This is by no means the same as a governing class based on 
birth or wealth or military or police power. I am speaking of an 
élite of intelligence, not an élite of power. Many of those whom I 
should class among the élite have little wealth or power. Some of 
them are perpetually in opposition, dissenters, non-conformists, who 
are always taking up the cause of unpopular minorities. 


How would you distinguish the political élite in Britain? Well, 
they are the people who get their daily news from the London Times, 
the Manchester Guardian, or the Daily Telegraph rather than from 
the Daily Mirror, Mail, Express, or Herald; who read the Observer 
on Sundays rather than the News of the World; who read weeklies such 
as the New Statesman, the Spectator, the Economist, the Listener, 
Punch, the Times Literary Supplement; who read monthlies such 
as the Political Quarterly, the Quarterly Review; and who have pro- 
vided the audience for the Third Programme on the B.B.C. These 
élite journals that I have mentioned are all edited and written by univ- 
ersity men for university men. And these people—writers and readers— 
are arguing about politics all the time. They are continuously educat- 
ing one another. They have analysed and clarified the main political, 
economic and social issues before these reach parliament or get in- 
cluded in party platforms. 


This British élite do not form an exclusive class. Theirs is an 
open society. The test of entry is a trained intelligence. In the 
modem affluent society the new psychological distinctions among 
brows are more significant thaa the old economic distinctions among 
classes. The élite of which I am talking consists of high-brows and 
upper middle-brows, with a marginal associate membership from 
among the middle middle-brows. As I have said, there are always 
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new recruits being added from the working classes. Witness the 
excitement in Britain today over the “angry young men”, who are 
mostly new intellectuals arriving in the élite via the red-brick universi- 
ties. 

Note also that this British political élite are not a social group 
who keep to themselves in ivory-tower isolation. Some of them, in- 
cluding a good many university dons, are always going out to try 
their hand at communicating with the mass electorate by taking part 
in political campaigns, running for parliament, serving on committees 
that draft party programmes, etc. It is hardly necessary now to 
dwell on the part which Fabian Society highbrows have played in 
the Labour Party since it was founded in the 1890's, or which the in- 
tellectuals of the Conservative Political Centre under Mr. Butler's 
inspiration have been playing in the contemporary Conservative Party. 
Consider the tremendous influence in left political circles of G. D. 
H. Cole and A. D. Lindsay in Oxford, and of Harold Laski and R. H. 
Tawney in London University. Or consider the fact that what is 
now clearly the most intelligent statement of party policy between 
the two wars was the famous Liberal Yellow Book of 1928 which 
was produced by a committee whose most prominent members were 
the Cambridge economist, J. M. Keynes, and the Liverpool historian 
Ramsay Muir. 

Now the root weakness of our Canadian politics is that it is 
largely lacking in an élite such as this British one. We are a young 
country just emerging from the pioneer stage; and our high-brows 
and upper middle-brows, as they come out of the university, are 
scattered thinly across the country. One couldn’t make a list of 
Canadian newspapers and periodicals, written by university men for 
university men, even remotely comparable to the English list which 
I have named or to the still longer American list that could be drawn 
up. In fact, when the more or less lonely members of our Canadiar: 
élite seek intellectual nourishment to enrich their understanding of 
contemporary politics, they must mostly have recourse to these Eng- 
lish and American journals. 

There has been another phenomenon in English public affairs 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries which seems to be 
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necessary for the moral and spiritual health of democratic politics 
but which has been largely missing in Canada. I refer to the suc- 
cession of prophets, seers and philosophers who have risen to ask 
inconvenient questions, to preach unpopular truths, to search into 
the moral dilemmas of politics, to make value judgements about their 
society. I mean persons such as Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, John 
Stuart Mill, William Morris, Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Matthew 
Amold in the nineteenth century; such as Bernard Shaw, H. C. 
Wells, G. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, in the early twentieth 
century; and such recent writers and broadcasters as George Orw “ 
Amold Toynbee, Bertrand Russell, J. B. Priestley, Aldous Huxley, 

J. P. Taylor. These prophets differ a great deal among Pin 
but they are all dedicated to the same essential activity; it is that 
of making value judgements which challenge and offend the pre- 
judices of the comfortable and the complacent. Most of the earlier 
names I have mentioned are not those of university graduates. But 
today it is hard to see where such public servants can come from 
except from the university. 

In the United States there has been a similar succession of 
prophets, seers and philosophers from the days of transcendentalists 
like Emerson and Thoreau, down through radical professors like 
Charles A. Beard and Thorstein Veblen, or humorists like Mr. Dooley, 
to modern dramatists like Eugene O'Neill and Arthur Miller, a car- 
toonist like Herblock, a theologian like Reinhold Niebuhr, and a 
mere sociologist like C. Wright Mills. I was interested recently 
to read two reviews of Professor Mills’ latest book, The Causes of 
World War III. One, a favourable review, remarked with appro- 
bation on the Mills habit of “discussing embarrassing subjects in an 
embarrassing way.” The other, an unfavourable review, said that 
this last book of Mills is like all his earlier writings, “‘an uneven blend 
of journalism, sociology and moral indignation”. While I don’t 
agree with the policies proposed by Professor Mills in this volume, 
I wish we had a few more Canadian professors who would insist 
on publicly discussing embarrassing questions in an embarrassing 
way and whose discussion was intense enough to mix up journalism, 
sociology and moral indignation. For here is one of the great weak- 
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nesses of our Canadian politics. Our Canadian society just doesn’t 
seem to breed men like these Englishmen and Americans whom I have 
named. And the fact that such figures do not emerge in Canada makes 
our political élite, such as it is, all the less effective. 

Fortunately we do have one of these prophet-philosophers in 
Canada today, and he is a Queen’s man. I mean, of course, Professor 
Arthur Lower. How dull and syrupy our Canadian politics would 
be without his sharp and penetrating comments — even though he 
does discover that the whole of Canada is just the little town of 
Barrie writ large. If he scolds his lilliputian contemporaries too 
impatiently, that is because he has brooded over their ancestors 
with such sympathy and compassion. Incidentally, it has long puzzled 
me why my friend, Arthur Lower, who has had the advantage of living 
among the Calvinists of Winnipeg and Kingston, should have become 
so pessimistic about the possibility of a Canadian elect who may yet 
save this nation, whereas I should remain so hopeful about this pros- 
pect, though I suffered for twenty-eight years (it seemed longer) 
among the Anglicans and Methodists of Toronto. 

At any rate the hope of our political salvation lies in the building 
up of this intellectual élite within our mass democracy. It is still 
weak and without much internal cohesion in Canada; Canadian egg- 
heads tend to think of themselves politically as scattered individuals 
rather than as members of an active social group. In Canada it is 
still slightly improper for professors to become too interested in cur- 
rent politics; and if they get into trouble for political utterances or 
activities, the last place in which they think of looking for support 
is among the organized university alumni. This seems to me to point 
to a failure in the political education given by our Canadian uni- 
versities. 

And here I come back to the point with which I started. The 
political function of our universities—they have, of course, other im- 
portant functions—is to turn out each spring a batch of young recruits 
for the political élite within our national community. Universities, 
under modern conditions, are almost the only source from which 
such recruits can come. I have been assuming this afternoon that I 
was addressing a group of potential recruits. I hope that this graduat- 
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ing class of 1959 is going out into the world determined not to fall 
asleep politically for the next twenty years but to play an active 
part in applying to Canadian politics the Socratic principle that 
the unexamined life is not worth living. 





Tail of an Emotion 


by 


Max Rosin 


hey were discussing the aspects of human behaviour, analysing 
7 the causes—a farflung, ambitious, even if dubious undertaking, 
under the best of circumstances. 

“Man is essentially a creature of emotion,” said Dick. “Take 
Bertrand Russell. A philosopher, a mathematician. And yet he 
admits to fainting, he was so overcome by the poetry of William 
Blake. Worse still, he was ready to commit suicide over a quarrel 
with D. H. Lawrence.” 

“It may have been a temporary expedient to imbibe the impact 
of the two events,” suggested Jones. 

“Rather dangerous and damaging to one’s ego,” remarked Dick. 

“I don't know,” said Jones. “Bertrand Russell is still around, 
and he is past eighty.” 

“Personally,” insisted Dick, “I distrust the subjective method. 
I prefer the objective approach because it enables you to encompass 
the effect of an experience, without being overwhelmed by its impact.” 

“What do you hope to prove with these academic irrelevancies?”’ 
asked a man who had remained unnoticed in a corner of the room. 
He had been cut out to be the mysterious stranger type—an anonymous 
visitor, the despair of his hostess, hugging the shadows of the living 
room, refusing to participate in the evening’s events, whatever their 
scope or inducement. He is burly, as a rule, which in fact the 
mysterious stranger was, his ample physical make-up alone embodying 
suspected concealment. 

“I am trying to prove,” answered Dick, “that man is essentially 
a creature of emotion, that he lives and dies accordingly.” 

“And you?” the stranger challenged Jones. 
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“Dick and I are old buddies,” upspoke Jones disarmingly. “We 
like to take up any theme, kick it around—not for the value of the 
theme as such, but for whatever unexpected results we might suc- 
ceed in shaking out of our favourite pastime. We often change sides, 
do anything to get past the irrelevancies of a given discussion, — 
until something very relevant, very permanent comes our way.” 

“And what might that be?” pressed the stranger. 

“That, categorically speaking, would be none of your business — 
I mean, that it would not fall within the scope of your interest.” 

‘How would you know?” 

“I would know,” Dick took over, “because your attitude does 
not in any way betoken the kind of curiosity which we can trust. 
Yours is the attitude of an outsider—an outsider to the adventure of 
thinking. The reason for it is that you are an inveterate adventurer, 
one born with a flair for life of a sort—and no more; which is why 
you became an adventurer. I know this would be unflattering to 
your ego, because your type is sensitive to criticism—an insecure type, 
undeveloped inside, who has no alternative but to continue the pranks 


of childhood outside.” 


“Perfectly true,” concurred Jones. “Now this ought to illustrate 
for you our method as a team, one taking the ball from the other, 
the two passing it back and forth — as we are doing right now, most 
irrelevantly, in the hope of warming up to an accruent relevancy. 

“I don’t mind,” conceded the stranger. “And I rather like your 
method, — if it got you anywhere. But it hasn’t apparently — except 
as a pastime. You are a pair of nobodies, playing in a vacuum. Yes, 
who are you?” 

“To be somebody, in your way of thinking,” said Dick, “is to 

sacrifice the many olan somebodies one might have been; it is to be a 
nobody embodying the decay of those aborted somebodies.” 

“The most adolescent specimen of not thinking I have ever come 
upon,” averred the stranger with a restlessness which had begun to 
rumble throughout his entire anatomical domain. The hostess had 
drifted over to the scene and she had taken up a position amidst the 
contestants, displaving an interest designed to appease the stranger. 
But he was not to be appeased. 
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“You two characters,” said he, “who deign to ascribe to me a 
mere flair for life, represent its naked antithesis — its decay, its ne- 
gation. You have neither the aptness for life, nor the financial means 
with which to strike out even as a gambler does and scores wins and 
losses on a single throw of the dice.” 

“I thought we covered that territory in our description of the 
part relegated to an adventurer — the part of an uninterrupted child- 
hood,” Jones reminded his adversary. 

“It’s the part of a frustrated ego,” Dick interpreted for the 
benefit of the hostess. “And the life of every man is the part he 
crudely plays of a more or less frustrated ego.” 

“With that for a premise,” growled the burly man who had not 
yet risen from the shadows, ‘“‘you reduce Shakespeare to dust.” 

“You are beginning to see the light,” said Jones. “And in this 
none would have agreed with us more than Shakespeare — who wrote 
all his plays with his tongue in his cheek. None would have been more 
amused by the scholarly and reverential seriousness with which he 
had been treated, and he might have been astonished and even morti- 
fied to have survived so much as a part of his immediate generation.” 

The stranger withheld comment, causing tension in the air. 

“Well!” the hostess, herself understandably nervous, gave vent 
to an expert imitation of a sigh of relief. ‘That ought to take care 
of that!” 

But it didn’t. The man, unmindful of the rest, was obviously 
girding for the attack. The utility of his life had been questioned, 
its base had been demolished. He was not concerned with the plight 
of mankind, and who cared about Shakespeare? But these two pre- 
tenders to the throne of twin executioners knew nothing about ‘im — 
not a chapter, not a line of the life that had been his — of the past 
that was his epitaph; and he was determined to show them. 

“Can you mix me another drink?” he addressed the hostess. 

“But of course!” She was happy about the diversion, and she 
retreated cautiously to the miniature bar she had tinpiuvised on the 
side of the re friyerator. She had her misgivings about this dark per- 
son, introduced into her home by a man she hardly knew who had 
since departed, and who had made it a habit to bring along a trouble- 
maker every time he came. 
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“I was born as is every one,” he began before his drink was 
served, grinding out his words through a barrier of gravel which 
he appeared not to mind, appeared rather to welcome. “I was born 
puny, helpless and dependent.” 

“How do you know?” asked Dick without any sympathy. 

“Somebody has been telling him,” Jones provided the answer. 

“How condescending can you be!” continued Dick. 

“And sarcastic!” Jones offered for the enlightenment of the 
hostess who was returning with the drinks. 

The frustrated narrator ignored his would-be tormentors as he 
lifted his glass and reduced his drink by half in three successive, 
exaggerated guips. 

“I was burdened by the additional handicap,” he said, “of having 
been born a cripple. It was a handicap which my father made a feeble 
— to correct.” 

I am beginning to catch on,” interrupted Dick. ‘A double alibi 
is being set up — an infirmity and an irresponsible parent — two beasts, 
who must be burdened with the blame for the chain of consequences 
which must follow.” 

“Isn’t it a fact though,” asked Jones, “that the pages of history 
are studded with luminaries who had risen above their infirmities, 
had risen many times over, to a point where they could almost be 
grateful for their infirmities?” 

‘Indubitably so!” confirmed Jones with the alacrity of one trained 
for interrupting narrators who might be long-winded and minus the 
lubricants of humour. “I wouldn’t blame others for my troubles — 
I wouldn’t even blame myself. I would write an ode to alibi and 
sing it to the tune of my favorite lullaby.” 

The hostess, who had been trying valiantly to maintain an attitude 
of objectivity, gave up and broke out into the healthiest laugh of the 
evening. 

“That's so silly!” she muttered apologetically. 

“Isn't it!” Dick indulged the luxury of his enthusiasm by beam- 
ing it across to her. 

‘Don’t mind my partner!” Jones deemed it proper to succour 
the stranger. ‘He's a lot worse when you get to know him real close. 
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But you won't. So cheer up and let’s get on with your story.” 

The once challenging, now challenged man of mystery glared 
hatefully at the two, and at the hostess too, whom he regarded as 
their co-conspirator. 

“T’ll admit,” he addressed himself, ostensibly, to her, “that 1 am 
at a disadvantage to handle this pair of amateur comedians. I am 
familiar with the weapon of the porcupine and the weapon of the 
skunk. But never did I develop a defense against the slime of cheap 
humour. So I can only submit to these burlesque-minded fleas. There 
were times, not so long ago, when I might have hoped to take them in 
tow by exercising my power over them, had they, by some quirk of 
fate fallen under my mercy. Their ilk never did — they seldom curry 
a material favor, they are spared the ignominy of cowering before a 
man of wealth in a position to dominate and dictate.” 

“Neighbour,” Dick was on hand with a benign show of solemnity, 
“it was a sad oversight on our part not to have warned you that long- 
winded speechmaking is a violation of the constitutional rights of 
listeners to their peace of mind. You'll understand.” 

“I’m sure he will,” Dick was sustained by Jones in a mood less 
solemn. “You and I have been guilty of everything but brevity. 
Moreover, we are here to bring out points of merit, as we indicated 
at the outset. And our friend has been wasting our time with a 
forthright monopoly on the rankest irrelevancies.” 

With an air of injury the man picked up his glass and emptied 
it, employing one gulp this time. 

“Ill be brief,” said he, “taking a few minutes to tell a story 
which I took a lifetime to live. Fair enough? — provided you two 
clowns promise not to interrupt me. And I might even be grateful 
for the ribbing and prodding. It might stimulate me to fresh deeds 
and resolutions.” 

For a few busy moments the hostess absented herself in her 
kitchenette, draining her cupboard for an extra serving of odds and 
ends. She felt highly frivolous by now, playing her part as a hostess, 
with an ambition to elevate it, perhaps, to an art the equal of the 
French women of social history whose salons attracted the élite of 
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their time. Men are never more exciting than when they visit socially. 
They bring out the best of themselves, becoming both relaxed and 
competitive, acting philosophically or confessionally, as the case may 
be, acting up to themselves as mature and mellow men of the world 
or as children ready to bare their secrets, sorrows and innermost fail- 
ings. They might leave and feel ashamed of themselves for what 
they had revealed, or they might feel purged and relieved; they sel- 
dom feel ennobled, because the heart of man, when turned inside out, 
is a receptacle in which a residue of the best and worst of him has 
settled, from which the best and worst of him has never come up to be 
resolved, and a jumble of the lived and unlived is suddenly presented 
to the naked eye for man’s most intimate perusal and appraisal. Can 
anything be more shocking or disturbing? 


“I never did get your name,” said the hostess to the man when 
she returned to the group. “Mine is just plain Alice!” she chuckled 
in apology. 

“Alex is mine,” he grumbled indifferently. And becoming de- 
tached from himself, a voice or an aspect lifted out of its shadows, 


he said: 


“As I see it now, I never belonged to myself. I was never my- 
self. I never lived a life that was truly mine — or anywhere nearly 
so. This is not a plea for understanding or forgiveness — I don’t give 
a hoot about that; I remain my own conscience. I am merely stating 
a fact as I see it now. I am talking about the same thing you were 
talking about — man being essentially a creature of emotion. Only 
responsibly so. In other words, he’s got to have an emotion, one 
he could call his own, and live his life faithfully and safely in accord- 
ance with his accurate interpretation of that emotion. 


“Emotion. I see it as a nugget comprising the heat, the energy 
of our life — ail the potentiality radiating out of it. The sun of each 
of us, which must be set centrally in each of us — a phenomenon 
which never happens; and there is no telling what would follow if 
it did. We spend our lives, we squander ourselves in an effort to 
set ourselves in rightful focus to our inner solar system; and we more 
or less fail — we never succeed. That sun in us might be our heritage 
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from the gieater sun — its essence; and who’s to tell what that essence 
might comprise? We are still trying to obtain some elementary 
knowledge of the atom. 

“Living a life not one’s own is living it chaotically. And that, 
mind you, is a universal attribute. We have thereby established the 
basis of irrational living on a universal scale. Inconclusive living— 
living mistakenly and mistakingly—living by trial and error only—neces- 
sitating exhausting oneself and dying, leaving seeds to continue this 
fruitless effort in futile perpetuity. Unless there is a purpose implicit 
in this effort; and the purpose is to succeed in the one, without a pre- 
cedent, without a model to guide one in one’s effort. 

“Obviously I lived my life no better than you have lived yours. 
More extremely so, I imagine, because mine was the more repressed 
emotion — a sun more eclipsed at the outset, to which I was less well 
focused. So I really went to town when for a while I attained the 
upper hand — the power to do what an irrational, frustrated man 
can in his own limited or unlimited way do or not do or undo. It’s 
like an atom going haywire — potentially much worse; it is the 
ineptness of a Hitler which has prevented him from doing much more 
harm than he did. 

“But all these madmen are inept. None of them can find the full 
power available to him — the full power unavailable to him. To this 
shortcoming I was no exception. Imagine what would be if, by 
contrast, one came into the power we relegate to God; imagine what 
would follow if one came into possession of the thing we called 
emotion — the essence of sun, the essence of life, currently burning 
itself out to death in everyone of us. 

“I promised to give you a few minutes’ resumé of a life, and I 
find myself giving you infinitely more. I am giving you the surplus 
of that life. I don’t mean its excess, its poison which I turned upon 
myself — but the surplus following that excess which I perceived 
only now, its continuation by proxy. It’s like gaining sudden access 
to a hither‘o forbidden world. A flirtation with immortality. The 
shadows are falling, you have only a narrow margin of time left to 
vou — time enough to be subjected to the supreme mockery of your 
life. You have an idea who you should have been, what you might 
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have done. There are things you have at last come to recognize as 
your own, with a right to utilize as such; but you have forfeited that 
right in the wake of the wrongs you have committed while wallowing 
in the mire of inertia.” 

“My friend,” said Dick, “I have waited patiently not to interrupt 
your sad tale, and I do so now, with the utmost reluctance, on a point 
of order. It seems to me that you have started to draw up the morals 
of your life before you have taken us in on the secrets which deter- 
mined these morals.” 

“Well, actually,” Alex declared upon reflection, “it is you and 
your friend who deserve credit for my rehabilitation — a phenomenon 
for which, unknown to me, I had been ripe and ready. You want 
conclusions — immortal conclusions by which to be guided. I was 
the one who had been concerned with the paths leading up to them, 
emphasizing the dramatic events but for which these Eugene O'Neills 
would never mushroom into fame. If it’s deductions you want, as 
distinct from the irrelevancies which attended their birth, why not 
get rid at once of the ballast which we must now hold as superfluous? 
I prefer to leave here, as I came, anonymous. If I prefer not tu un- 
fold my past, it’s only because it would no longer serve any active 
purpose. I’m sure you understand, gentlemen, since it was you who 
insisted on essentials; and I have been fully converted to your way 
of thinking.” 

There was a temporary lull in what had started, if only nomin- 
ally, as a discussion on the aspects of human behaviour and its under- 
lying causes, and what now threatened or promised to terminate as 
a more or less abbreviated project. The stranger had scored, un- 
deniably; and there was no turning back the clock of progress. 

“This boy is a crackler,” Jones admitted ungrudgingly. 

“You wouldn’t call him a disciple?” asked Dick. 

“A disciple to whom? Besides, a disciple is a satellite, and this 
boy is in business for himself — and he’s got claims to a sun of his own.” 

“You're all right, Alex!” Dick pronounced pontifically. “But 
withholding your identity from us is a crime against the principle of 
reciprocity. You know all about us — we are a pair : nobodies, as 
you so succinctly called us only a few minutes ago. We have lived 
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no lives of our own; we have held ourselves above the common living 
of such lives. And there is none but common living attainable to 
the children of Adam. But for this we are the surest candidates for 
whatever there may be beyond — candidates for the substance of 
the purest thoughts of all, with a fate reserved for such.” 

Jones was speechless, but not for long. “Marvelous,” said he, 
“how we keep racing ahead of each other. And yet we have never 
moved an inch from where we started. We are the only two who 
have managed to stand still in a universe of perpetual motion. There 
is no other movement, no other life. We have defied this principle 
of motion, of locomotion by adopting the principle of abnegation, 
negation.” — 

“You see, Alex,” said Dick, “we have given away our secret. 
Now it is yours all yours, — provided you will learn to use it. Ours 
is the method of clowns. We have inherited not a thing of this world 
to hinder us in repudiating the universal trend. We are insubstantial 
and impersonal, with the fun and fluff of clowns to keep us aloft and 
to carry us on yonder.” 

The ex-man of mystery who, in a more or less definitive way, had 
remained still in his obscure part of the chamber, stood up with an 
effort and he moved half-way across to the door. He had limped 
badly, now he stood in the middle of the room, one leg noticeably 
shorter than the other. He turned around, and he seemed at that 
moment to hold the fate of mankind, at least, in balance. 

“There is much that is stirring within me now,” he growled once 
more. “One might say that I am all in upheaval. For once I am 
prompted to rise in my wrath and tell you two scoundrels where to 
get off. But I will not indulge an inferior urge. To continue or not 
to continue, to strive or not to strive? — that is the question. But 
where would that get me, with the example before me of you two 


not striving at all?” 

The eyes of Alex were deep though black with sorrow, deep with 
an eternity of bleak and turbulent frustration. 

“Tam nowav, nowhere different than when I came here, and logic 
demands that I retain my anonymity — a memory, useless to me, as it 
would be to you. Nominally, at any rate, you have done something 
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for me, and in my state of total bankruptcy I am unable to repay you— 
a transaction you have asked for. For your diversion mainly, I sur- 
mise, I am prepared to dump upon your heads a modest specimen, a 
bare minimum of the activities which have characterized a most re- 
cent episode of my life, of which then and even now I had cause to 
feel inordinately proud. 

“At a time when I languished in the most abysmal depth of 
emotional discomfort and privation, I met a woman, an outcast from 
society, who was confused and dispirited enough to fall under my 
spell. One might have thought that I wanted her for my loneliness. 
But my loneliness was not to be shared — not in the accepted sense. 
You do not share an infection, nor can you bear it very well by your- 
self. You take it out on some one, and if that one takes to it, you have 
found an indispensable outlet — you have found a mate ready to 
turn satellite. You have found union unto death.” 

The man stood unsupported, leaning on his short leg. It was 
evident he didn’t intend to stay long. He was avid to wind up— 
and go where and do what? 

“I found out, after I married this woman, that she was in line 
for a ten-million dollar inheritance — rather, I should say that she 
had been in line but was declared emotionally and mentally in- 
competent. She had given up on her claims and gone to work as a 
clerk in a bookstore. 

“I perceived a wealth of possibilities in my wife’s position and 
I moved forward to exploit them all. I had had not a reason to live 
for, not a thing to do, and I never did have a soul to sacrifice for the 
good of mankind. Ideas and ideals were therefore alien to my nature, 
as they are alien to every grown-up, honest nature. 

“I took over my wife for all she was worth. She was negative, 
susceptible — not too difficult to train my way. I instilled in her 
the poisons of hate — an integral element of creation, without which 
life would collapse. Specifically, I directed the revitalized emotion 
of my wife against her family, toward whom she had felt benevolently, 
even forgivingly indifferent — an obviously false and irrational re- 
action to a given action. We hired a competent attorney and within 
a year we were inillionaires. 
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“That’s when I really started to be active. Started to develop — 
in reverse — my wife with me. We lived in squalor, never went 
out, manipulating our investments and watching them ferment. We 
would have loved to belong to evil causes, to promote schemes of 
violent dissent; but there were no such organized groups, and we 
would not have parted with a penny of our hard-won wealth anyhow. 
But our aim — the aim which I had successfully fostered in my wife — 
was to espouse and sponsor, indeed perpetuate deprivation and misery 
wherever it seemed threatened with decline. In this endeavour we 
found ourselves woefully limited. We could merely withhold assist- 
ance from others — a negative, never a positive achievement. We 
withheld, meanwhile, any tangible wealth, along with the intangible 
benefits of such wealth, from reaching us. We fought about every 
precious penny spent above our minimum needs. We lived by hate 
— the venom, the virus engendered by hate. We lived crowded close 
together — close and inseparable. The hate which united us was 
incomparably stronger than the most fantastic ties of love — a fragile, 
secondary emotion, pale and artificial, by contrast with the elemental, 
infinite scope of hate — the only true, reliable scope, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so.’ 

“You are saying plenty, old man!” Jones made his voice sound 
choked full of jovial compassion. “You are permitted to say anything 
your best intelligence prompts you to say here; we have created an 
atmosphere to stimulate just that — stimulate you so, that in your 
sterile, lonely way you may speak yourself to death, if you find 
yourself without a more genuine alternative or the illusion of one. 
You sound cold and detached, brother, but we hear you, we are 
near you — always near enough to hear you when you need to be 
he ard.” 

“Too bad he had to be told!” in turn lamented Dick, speaking 
blithely. “It might slacken his pace or stymie his latest style— 
although he may have gone too far to be affected by a roadblock. 
And he had passed and skirted skillfully so many promising outposts 
—formidable, indestructible landmarks in the wilderness of nowhere 
—only to re-assume the position of a man perched on the edge of 
a precipice, where the pull upon the heart is from the short end of 
oblivion.” 
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“But there too we won't forsake you,” Jones assured the shadow 
planted immovably before them. “We are everywhere — an in- 
definable location; but ours is an indefinable presence, rare enough 
to permeate all things; and all things, all are permeable — to under- 
standing permeable, the kind of understanding which embraces all 
things everywhere and infuses them with the meaning, with the breath 
of life — all things that have sprung out of the pregnant incident of 
nothing, with an obligation to suffer through the incident of living. 
Now on with your case! And be reminded, friend, that we appreciate 
only too well how, in fidelity to your most unpopular cause, you must 
make integrity your prime criterion — or perish.” 

The shadow remained impermeable to what had been said to 
him in direct appeal, though there could be no doubt that he had 
listened attentively to the message of the two men, whom he must 
now regard as strangers from the position of isolation to which he 
had inadvertently withdrawn. 

“It may be ‘safely assumed,” he resumed, “that not a single in- 
telligent or honest thought has been contributed on the subject of 
hate to the storv of man.” Alex clenched his fists involuntarily, while 
his throat throbbed on a writhing note of passion. “We can blame 
ineptness and fear for this singular omission. We have been con- 
ditioned conspirator-wise not to recognize our basic emotion, one 
of bedrock origin and irreconcilable critical resistance, which would 
have preserved the best in Lord Russell and insured him against 
debasing himself on occasions more frequent and debilitating to his 
ego than those you have mentioned. I submit,” the words rumbled 
menacingly out of the sombre fastness of the man — “our intuitive 
antennae have been blunted, our instincts have eroded from misuse 
and abuse. We are fed a steady diet of rehashed and reheated sub- 
limation to compensate us for our loss. We have lost, as well, the 
motivation of an original intelligence that would initiate us into 
the exploration of a forbidden field — a virgin-rich field abiding in 
wonderful, hitherto undisclosed surprises. We were obliged to stay 
underground most if not all of the time. But there was not much 
we could do about it in a world languishing in frustration beneath a 


fabricated veneer of love, erroneous in concept and fraudulent in fact 
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— like a surface polished scrupulously by succeeding generations to 
cover up a sewer. 

“I luxuriated with my wife in that sewer. Our wealth was a 
fungus we aspired to extend — till it covered the globe. I must 
underscore a point of emphasis presumably in our favor — a trait 
of austere, monastic unselfishness, which sterilized us at the root 
against any vulgar materialistic cravings of our own. And it dis- 
tressed us no end to have to bear witness to a universal spread of 
reforms. There was no leadership anywhere for us to turn to — none 
worked in our behalf. We carried on alone — a game of rapid trading 
and negotiating by which we were engulfed, intensified by our mis- 
trust and unmitigated hatred for every member of the human family.” 

“I believe I know who you are,” Alice whispered timidly. 

“I believe you do,” Alex nodded. 

“It was quite a case,” Alice was proud to join in. 

“What happened?” asked Dick. 

“His wife’s family reopened suit. It developed into a battle 
of psychiatrists, which made the front pages. The wife was eventually 
committed, the money restored to the family, and the husband was 
left out in the cold. How come you were left free?” Alice could 
not desist asking the husband directly. 

“Because,” Jones answered for him, “in the world the question 
of innocence or guilt is reduced to an inflexible technicality. In 
the world there is no proof of positive, absolute immorality; one is 
tested, at best, only on grounds of conditional, relative morality. 
The wife, a weakling, was consumed by the course of hate which her 
husband had instilled in her. So he is guilty, morally; on what count 
though, actually?” 

Alex stood still and enshrouded inside himself. He had been 
warped by the single emotion of which he was himself the servile 
victim; his cheeks had been tightened up, his mouth twisted out of 
shape. If he was on the edge of a precipice, he seemed almost trapped 
securely in his last stand. 

“From the cradle to the grave,” said Dick, “man is tethered — 
tethered hopelessly between the two. Such is the nature of human 
behaviour.” 
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“With a minor adjustment,” said Jones, “man might become the 
master of his emotion. He might go on living accordingly.” 

“Master of the solar system?” asked Dick. 

“If you have mastered yourself,” was the answer, “you have left 
nothing unmastered.” 

“A state of consummate possessiveness,” Dick suggested, in 
summation; “a state of being — absolute — all inclusive.” 

The exploited man of mystery, Alex, was forgotten. He was 
not there when the two men left, escorted by the hostess. 





Return to Lagado 


— Teaching in the Universities — 
by 


W. C. LOUGHEED 





Are the needs of education identical with those of scholarship? If not, how 
well do the universities reconcile these divergent interests? In this pungent 
piece an Angry Young Academic attacks what he sees as the complacent assump- 
tion that, given the latter, the former will take care of itself. 





I" the kingdom of Balnibari one of the places of interest visited 


by Gulliver was the academy of Lagado, a seat of higher learn- 
ing, an institute for advanced studies. Such were the wonders of 
the research pursued there that Gulliver had to return several times to 
appreciate them fully. He recorded that he discovered among the 
scholars in the academy a projector who had spent eight years in 
trying to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, an enthusiast who was 
attempting to calcine ice into gunpowder, and a group of scientists 
who were busy softening marble for pillows and pincushions. Notice- 
ably lacking in the academy were students; Gulliver recorded that 
a few were present: the blindman had several blind apprentices who 
assisted him in mixing colours for painters; the scholar composing 
books by machine had several undergraduate assistants; and the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who had discovered a new pedagogical tech- 
nique, had pupils who learned from him by swallowing wafers upon 
which he had printed propositions and proofs. The research atmos- 
phere of the academy seems to have been too rarefied to support 
student life; the projectors apparently did not really have time to 
spend upon their pupils; their researches absorbed all their energies. 
The academy of Lagado was a school devoted for the most part to 
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pure science; little attention was given to the humanities. But, 
today, so greatly are the energies of the academic dissipated in non- 
teaching duties that our modern academies, even those concerned 
with the humanities, seem bent upon a return to Lagado. Like the 
projectors of Lagado the modern academic does not have time to 
spend upon his students. 

Research is not the only distraction suffered by the academic 
today. He may be drawn to infiltrate the ranks of the hereditary 
enemy, the administration; his motive may be a desire for a share 
in the satisfactions of immediate power or a desire to control in some 
small way his own destiny. He may be lured by the appeal of a 
wider audience to make use of the mass media of communication 
such as radio and television; he may be distracted by the innumerable 
conferences and their innumerable committees; at the conferences 
he must appear for the sake of the contacts he may make; the com- 
mittees he must join, since they grant him ingress to the circles of the 
organization men. And, if nothing else can distract him from teach- 
ing, research surely does; for research seems to offer a more positive 
contribution to learning than teaching and the printed page is con- 
crete evidence of the teacher’s academic worthiness. In fact, so 
many and so great are the distractions that a division of labour must 
obviously soon be made; one can foresee categories of academics: 
the administrator- academic, wielding his minor powers over such 
affairs as student parking; the scholar-academic, relieved of teaching 
duties, spending his time in the study in pursuit of the esoteria of 
his field; the chair-car academic, travelling from conference to con- 
ference, delivering report after report to his stay-at-home colleagues; 
the academic apostolic, using radio and television to enlighten the 
masses; the teacher-academic, staying in the classroom and getting 
on with the job of teaching. 

Even if the teacher in the humanities denies the lures of admin- 
istrative power and responsibility, the attractions of conference popu- 
larity, and the siren-call of the mass media, he must still wear the 
two masks of teachers and researchers, still appeal to two audiences, 
his students and his colleagues. In his first role he transmits to his 
students a part of the cultural tradition; in his second he transmits 
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to his colleagues through publication the results of his research, his 
-= examination of some part of that tradition. Neither the two réles 
nor the two audiences are mutually exclusive, but they may be suf- 
ficiently divorced to induce academic schizophrenia in the teacher; 
for his responsibility is to his students, and his professional advance- 
ment depends upon his colleagues. By their judgment of his research 
and publication he advances or stands still professionally. Janus- 
like, the teacher in tle humanities must woo his colleagues and interest 
his students; but stardom is to be gained from the former, and like 
the Hollywood starlet he can benefit from a good publicity agent. 
The ideal member of a universiy department is one who is 
equally adequate in research and in teaching. The ideal is not always 
found; adequacy in teaching and adequacy in research are not neces- 
sarily concomitants. But when a choice must be made between a 
member with ability in teaching and a member with ability in re- 
search, the university probably chooses the latter. And understand- 
ably so! Good teaching is difficult to value objectively; research and 
publication can be evaluated numerically; and in selling the univer- 
sity to wealthy alumni research is a more attractive box-top than 
teaching. However, as a result of the emphasis which has been 
placed upon research, the university has often foisted upon the 
student the James Dean academic, the inarticulate scholar, totally 
unfitted for teaching, who, in muffled tones and riddling sentences, 
pronounces from the holy cavern of the lectern the divine word. Most 
university students have had to worship through a sense of duty at 
the feet of some renowned scholar who, because his time and energies 
were taken by research, was reduced at times to reading as lectures 
bibliographical material from 3 x 5 cards, the footnotes to his most 
recent book. Most university students have suffered the lectures of 
the scholar so absorbed in his own small field of particular study 
that he has never had time to revise the yellowed lecture notes which 
he cribbed some twenty years ago. Most students have encountered 
the researcher whose time has been so consumed by his research that 
his lectures have been conducted as free-wheeling little talks, prompt- 
ed by a few notes scribbled on the back of a cigarette package. The 
university by its emphasis upon research encourages such neglect of 
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teaching. It butters the bread of the academic upon the side of 
research; it cannot complain if the academic prefers buttered bread. 

The academic’s taste for research is whetted also by the model 
of the scientist, the glamorous white-coated figure, the culture hero 
of the twentieth century. His popularity rating is much greater than 
that of the humanist; and he has achieved his popularity by research. 
In trying to emulate the scientist’s rise in status, in trying to outdo 
the scientist, the humanist has overlooked differences between the 
scientist’s field of knowledge and his own. The sciences and the 
humanities differ in epistemology and in method; they differ as well 
in the areas of knowledge which they explore. Some of the sciences 
are concerned with the physical nature of the universe; some are con- 
cerned with the physical nature of man; research in the sciences is 
intended to establish new facts, facts which may lead through their 
applications to greater material well-being for man, or facts which 
simply satisfy man’s curiosity. The humanities, in contrast, are con- 
cerned with man as a rational and emotional being, a being who is 
capable of esthetic, ethical, and religious experience. Research in the 
humanities is not so much intended to establish new facts as it is 
intended to clarify and restate the old in forms which give the in- 
herited knowledge and the cultural activities of man immediate ap- 
plication in the present. The significant activity in the humanities 
lies in bringing to bear upon the present the accumulated cultural 
experience of the past. The humanities are of necessity concerned 
with man as an individual, since it is only through the individual that 
the past can be released into activity in the present. Esthetic, ethical, 
and religious experience is valid only in terms of the individual. To 
argue in this fashion is not to denigrate the sciences: homo sum; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto; nor is it to knock the chip off the 
humanist’s shoulder, to awaken the old war between the sciences 
and the humanities. It is instead to delimit the function of the 
humanities, which are concemed with the clarification of inherited 
knowledge. And they are most immediately concerned—or should 
be—with that know ledge as a formative influence upon the actions 
of the individual. Culture is not a matter of national tradition or 
racial inheritance; it is not a matter of folk dances on the green or 
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summer-theatre programmes. It is instead a matter of the individual 
acting in the light of the inherited knowledge of the potentiality of 
man and his cultural activities. Consequently, the major interest of 
the teacher in the humanities is not in research but in the transmission 
through teaching of the cultural tradition from one individual to an- 
other. It is for this reason that the academic’s role as a teacher is 
more important than his rdle as a researcher, and for the same reason 
the audience of the academic’s students is more important than the 
audience of his colleagues. 

The colleague audience is relatively small and tends to be closed; 
the academic’s influence upon it is relatively slight. It is rather like 
the audience one might find in a select club—a club which scrutinizes 
carefully those it admits, but which ignores them after admission. 
The academic, having exposed himself sufficiently through publica- 
tion to warrant membership in the club of his peers, can be ignored 
academically, although he may receive attention socially and _pol- 
itically. On the other hand, the student audience is not a closed 
audience; it reaches out to the society from which the students come; 
the academic’s influence upon it can be an immediate and long-last- 
ing influence. As Henry Adams said: “A teacher affects eternity; 
he can never tell where his influence stops.” But it is through his 
students that the teacher “affects eternity”. When they pass beyond 
him upon graduation, for better or for worse, they bear his mark, a 
mark which is clear in the actions and attitudes which they reveal 
in contact with society. Through his students the teacher becomes 
the cultural leavening in the mass, and as leavening he has some 
influence upon the patterns of living in the community. The spread- 
ing of the teacher's influence cannot be achieved by a symbolic 
laying on of hoods at graduation nor by a thrice-weekly scattering 
of seed pearls in lectures; it can be achieved only by constant attention 
to every student, and by a sincere and sympathetic interest in the 
progress of every student. The affecting of eternity in this way is 
slow; it is neither gratifying to an impatient academic nor easily 
understood by an impatient society. Yet, this is the reason for 
teaching the humanities; to deny this reason is to relegate the human- 
ities to the status of the toys of a dilettantish intelligentsia. 
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The student audience is not all of a piece; it contains members 
who are good, bad, and average. The bad student, the incapable 
student, should be released from university as soon as his incapability 
is discovered. With the bad removed the teacher is left with the 
average and the good. Generally, the teacher does concern himself 
with the good student. He encourages him to attend a graduate 
school so that he may return as a teacher to the university. Once in 
the university the good student is faced, as was his predecessor, with 
the two audiences, his students and his colleagues. To advance pro- 
fessionally the new teacher must seek through research and publica- 
tion the applause of his fellow academics. Again, if one audience is 
to be neglected it is that of the students, teaching must give way to 
research. In fact, the academic who encourages the good student 
to re-enter the university as a teacher only perpetuates himself and 
his own situation. Nor will an increase in the number of good stud- 
ents in the university, if that increase is accompanied by an increase 
in the total number of students, correct the emphasis. The treadmills 
of academic perpetuation will still revolve with all the pious efficacy 


of a Buddhist prayer wheel. There will be changes; the treadmills 
will be loaded with more aspiring academics—more teachers will be 
needed to meet increased enrolments—and the quality of university 
teaching will be lowered—more inexperienced teachers will be hired 
to meet the enlarged first and second year classes. Inexperienced 
teachers meeting inexperienced students—a topsy-turvy policy; the 
inexperienced student needs the best and most experienced teacher. 


It is the average student who suffers most now and who will 
continue to suffer. The good student will probably survive the 
inadequacies of present academic teaching to enter the university 
as a teacher. The average student will draw less and less from his 
university education. Now he is often overlooked by the teacher 
concerned with his own advancement and perpetuation; in the future 
he will not fare better. It is true that the average student needs more 
teaching tc develop his potentiality; he must be taught more slowly 
and more thoroughly than the good student; he must be given more 
guidance in his own studies. But he must receive the attention which 
he needs, for, when he has failed to gain a position on the academic 
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treadmill, he goes out to represent the university in the community. 
It is through him that the teacher’s influence becomes most im- 
mediately active in society. 

The results of the neglect of the average student are all too 
apparent each year in poorly-prepared entering students. In yearly 
autumnal ritual the academic bemoans the inadequacy of secondary 
education as it is revealed in his freshman classes. The freshmen 
have been taught, of course, by graduates of the university, graduates 
from the ranks of the average. Our urban high schools are staffed 
by the high average graduates; the middle and low average graduates 
find positions in our rural schools. An inadequately prepared high 
school teacher can send to the university only inadequately prepared 
freshmen. The blame cannot be placed on the training college for 
teachers; it does not attempt to teach the subject; it teaches only 
methods of instruction. The fact is that the academic, wringing his 
hands over an inadequately prepared freshman class, is gazing into 
the mirror of his own inadequacy as a teacher—a magnifying mirror 
in the house of horrors. He should be chastened by what he sees. 
Unfortunately he is not; he blindly persists in shifting the blame to the 
secondary school teacher. 

In still another way the academic fails the average student. He 
teaches within a society which has committed itself to a policy of mass 
education, a policy which accords with that society’s belief in equality 
of opportunity. That society recognizes also that different individuals 
have different abilities and different levels of possible attainment. 
By that recognition the belief in equality of opportunity is transformed 
into the provision of the means by which the individual can realize 
to the fullest measure his particular abilities. The goal which the 
teacher in the humanities sets for his students is the goal of the 
free and critical play of the intelligence, in the light of the cultural 
tradition, upon human experience past and present. The conjunctive 
use by the individual of the intelligence and the tradition brings into 
play in the present the accumulated human experience of the past, 
and culture informs the individual’s actions. The average student 
may never attain the goal; but he can progress towards it. When, 
through inadequate attention to his needs, he is denied the oppor- 
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tunity to make that progression, he is denied equality of opportunity. 
The university instructor who has no time to spend on the average 
student is in effect swallowing the cow of the principle of mass 
education and boggling at the tail of application. His boggling is 
caused by his fear of the mediocre; his attitude is that the mediocre 
shall not besmirch even the hem of his academic gown. It would 
seem more consistent and sensible for the academic to realize that 
the mediocre has some possibilities and that it would be wise to 
explore and exploit those possibilities before he is overwhelmed by 
the mediocre. 

The argument is not that the academic should smash the “egg- 
head” by neglecting the good student for the average. The good, 
the outstanding, the excellent is necessary in human affairs to chart 
the course; the average is necessary for ‘the intelligent following of 
the course. Nor is the argument that the university should cease 
to encourage research in the humanities, for re-examination of the 
tradition is always necessary; nor is the argument that the university 
should allow its teachers to become academically moribund between 
fits of teaching, for the teacher is quite rightly expected to keep up 
with developments in his field; he should be expected to publish when 
he has something of value to publish, but he should not be expected 
to waste his time galvanizing the corpses of insignificant figures at 
the expense of his teaching. Nor is the argument that the university 
should exalt teaching over research; but it should realize that teaching 
is the lifeblood of the humanities, and that it therefore requires 
care and respect. 

Improvement of the quality of teaching within the university 
is not easy to accomplish; the academic resents any implication that 
he does not teach as effectively as he might; he may even be secretly 
ashamed of the appellation “teacher”, since it is associated with the 
graduates of schools which attempt to make teaching a profession 
rather than a distracting sideline open to anyone endowed with the 
power of speech. In addition, the position of the teacher in the 
university is not made easier by the present generation of students. 
Our students have matured in a period of material prosperity; they 
are likely to rate a university degree in terms of the salary which it 
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promises upon graduation and to value individual courses in terms 
of immediate utility. They are lacking in intellectual curiosity and 
discipline; their only reaction to a crisis is a retreat to the psychiatrist 
or the tranquillizer shelf; their only craving is for some sort of soma 
pill granting surcease of sorrow. Such attitudes as these, legitimate 
bequests from their elders, give the teacher little stimulus and in- 
crease the difficulties of his task; in the face of student indifference 
he may well retreat to Lagado. Yet, if a beginning is to be made 
in the changing of these attitudes, it must be made in the university, 
for it is the intellectual stronghold and cultural storehouse of the 
society. Guidance must come from the university—and through the 
channel of the teacher. 

The teacher in this century has not been highly respected. 
Symptomatic of his mean estate are remarks such as Shaw's in The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook that “he who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches.” The lack of social prestige, the indifference of students, 
the necessity of competing with the scientist in research, the need 
to impress his colleagues by publishing, the lure of administrative 
power—influences such as these have compelled the university teacher 
to lose perspective concerning himself and the value of his teaching. 
In his own defence he often puts forth without Leacock’s tongue-in- 
cheek attitude the argument of Oxford As I See It: “If I were found- 
ing a university I would found first a smoking room; then when I 
had a little more money in hand, I would found a dormitory; then, 
after that, or more probably with it, a decent reading room and a 
library. After that, if I still had more money that I couldn’t use, I 
would hire a professor, and some textbooks.” Smoking room, dorm- 
itory, reading room, library, teacher, textbook—a progression in dim- 
inishing importance—and some of us would change the position of 
teacher and textbook. In an ivory-towered academy of Lagado, in 
an artistocratic society, with a tutorial system of education, Leacock’s 
denial of the teacher and teaching might have had some meaning. 
In our soc iety today, with our system of mass education threatening 
to inundate the universities, the denial of the teacher and of teaching 
is a form of educational madness leading to cultural suicide. 





Moment of Decision 


— The 20th of July, 1917 — 
by 
H. F. Woop 





In 1917 distrust and misunderstanding lay festering beneath the smooth outer 
surface of Allied solidarity. A military historian draws from primary sources 
a dramatic account of a crucial moment of the first World War. 





he snapping and snarling heard these days from our Western 

capitals as military men fight the politicians, may seem new 
to many worried citizens. It is not. In such an atmosphere of frust- 
ration and bitterness some of the gravest decisions of World War I 
were taken. None was more fateful in its consequences than the 
‘Cabinet decision of the twentieth of July, 1917. 

As the noises of shelling died away in 1918, and the hum of the 
printing presses took over, a flood of controversial memoirs, mostly 
British in origin, began to flow before the public. 

An amazing number of these memoirs were written in anger, 
protest, and self-justification. Cabinet ministers, generals, admirals, 
even some of the widows of such eminent men, poured out their 
views, justified their acts, defended their stands. Together they paint 
a picture of intrigue, misunderstanding and distrust among the top 
allied leadqrs that contrasts remarkably not only with the outward 
facade of Allied solidarity at the time, but with the situation as we 
find it today. From these old books we can learn much of human 
frailty; a frailty still apparent in political-military relations. 

1 July of 1917, the new British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, was still testing out his team. He had streamlined Asquith’s 
cumbersome machinery of government and now, at the head of his 
new “War Cabinet” he was busily engaged in what he felt had been 
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needed overlong, a more intelligent prosecution of the war. To his 
dismay he was finding obstacles strewn everywhere along his path. 
He was not strong enough to issue orders — he had to persuade. 


It has been said that strength was lacking in the higher echelons 
of British government during World War I. The shaky wartime coal- 
itions could not impose their will upon the military. The military, 
unaccustomed to fighting wars so close to home and the inevitable 
supervision, took up the weapons of intrigue to support their views. 
Thus, within the framework of the Allied war effort, private wars 
no less bitter were fought by the leaders against each other, using 
the weapons of denigration and intrigue in the name of unselfish 
patriotism. 

The summer of 1917 had been a trying time, and beneath the 
decorum of committee proceedings there were currents of despair, 
defeatism and desperation. Sir William Robertson, the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, has recorded that these sessions were a trial 
for him. Earlier in the year he had written, in a letter to Haig— 

“There is a very dangerous tendency becoming apparent for the War 

Cabinet to direct military operations”. In Sir William’s opinion, this 
meddling by politicans would cost the Empire dear unless the soldiers 
stood firm. Yet for hours out of every day, when he should have 
been helping Douglas Haig to beat the Germans, he sat in Council 
with these vialehde. indecisive men. Sir William felt that they were 
wasting time and said so. 

Mr. Lloyd George felt differently. His faith in the soldiers was 
anything but high. In later years he was to write, “There is no pro- 
fession where experience and training count less in comparison with 
judgment and flair”. Soldiers were at the bottom of all his troubles, 
soldiers and admirals. The obstructionists Jellicoe, Haig, Robertson, 
Beatty, were revered by the public and glorified in the press. The 
Prime Minister felt that the failure of the Admiralty to beat the U-boat, 
the bloody indecisiveness of the Somme, should have made these 
profe sssionals receptive to new ideas. But not at all. Jellicoe would 
not even experiinent with a convoy system. Haiy, wanted to try 
again in France. Meanwhile, England grumbled, strikes threatened, 
Ireland stirred ominously, and the casualties mounted. The Forces 
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demanded more and more of the country’s resources of manpower 
and industrial output. Even Winston Churchill, brought back as 
Minister of Munitions over the objections of half the nation, could 
not supply enough guns to satisfy the generals. 

In France, the memoirs tell us, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Armies was working on his diary. Sir Douglas Haig had been 
in an irritable mood throughout the whole of June. His serene, 
granite features, trained to immobility, nevertheless betrayed his 
growing annoyance and vexation and his staff had felt the lash of 
his temper more than once. The “unspeakable civilians” who made 
up His Majesty’s Government had subjected his plans to a most 
searching scrutiny; he had been forced to undertake the unaccustomed 
role of defender of his own judgment. The war cabinet had spent 
most of July wrangling over his most recent plan, and had not vet 
decided to approve it. No one had ever seriously questioned his 
point of view before. From his earliest days as a soldier, his opinions 
had been valued by his superiors. 

He had not suffered such indignities when Asquith was Prime 
Minister. Asquith had understood “the gulf of ignorance that sep- 
arates the trained professional soldier from the well-meaning civilian 
in Cabinet or Ministry”. Asquith had felt that no group of politicians 
could contribute to a plan conceived by England’s foremost soldier. 
In any case, why should anyone question a plan such as this? Every 
detail had been carefully thought out. His armies were the largest, 
best trained formations that Britain had ever put into the field. In- 
telligence reported that the Boche was still reeling from the terrible 
pressures of the Somme. Then too, the French needed help. Nivelle, 
whose meteoric rise from obscurity had ended in the recent dis- 
astrous offensive, had brought the weary armies of the Third Republic 
to the verge of mutiny. If the French were to continue the fight, there 
must be a relaxation of German pressure on their line while Pétain 
put things right. 

For Douglas Haig there were no doubts. His plan was sound 
and vitally necessary. Yet now—on the 20th of July, he was still 
hampered by uncertainty. At this eleventh hour, after all the pre- 
parations had been made, all hung in the balance. William Robert- 
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son, the CIGS, the only man in London he could trust, had so written. 
The War Cabinet, headed by “that awful little upstart”, was still 
withholding approval. The King was on his side, yet times were 
out of joint, and there was little that His Majesty could do beyond 
suggestion. 

From the diaries and the letters, it is plain that these were not 
easy days for Douglas Haig. He knew that the Prime Minister would 
welcome his rresignation. He also knew that the little Welshman dared 
not ask for it. Lloyd George's efforts to avoid “another Somme” by 
seeking a decision on other fronts seemed to Haig to be merely the 
scrabbling of a politician, seeking some cheap and easy victory, that 
would cement his hold upon the reins of power. To Haig it was 
typical of the new Prime Minister that he should write to General 
Foch, asking for his recipe for “winning battles without casualties”. 
Even General Henry Wilson, who seemed to have become a follower 
of the new Prime Minister, had sneered at that one. If only the 
CIGS would get the approval through. The waiting was a strain. 

Haig was an inveterate diarist. It seemed to ease the pressure 
on him to record each night those impressions which he steadfastly 
refrained from passing on to others. He wrote the date, Friday, 
July 20, and paused. The diary would serve, some day, to throw 
a light on much that must seem dark to those outside the inner circle 
of control. 

It was many years before Haig’s diary was published, and when 
it appeared, many of his friends wished publicly that it had been 
burned by his heirs. It added little to the stature of Britain’s fore- 
most wartime soldier, and if anything confirmed Lloyd George's 
feelings about military men. 

The little Welshman must have raged at the abuse he received 
as the books written by his colleagues appeared. The publication of 
Henry Wilson’s diary must have been the last straw. At the age of 
seventy, in 1933, he poured out his story. In sheer output, Lloyd 

George leads the field. Churchill's four volumes of “The World 
Crisis’ looks meagre beside the six thick’ books of “Memoirs”. And 
even Churchill's rhetoric pales beside the lashing pen of the aroused, 
indignant defender of the Second Coalition. Here one can find his 
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real opinions of the men with whom he worked and publicly com- 
mended. 

To Lloyd George, Jellicoe, the First Sea Lord, was stupid and 
reactionary. Admiral Wemyss was also stupid, though co-operative 
and kindly. He admired Foch, but said that Joffre’s intelligence was 
all in his chin. Haig and Robertson, his Army leaders, he described 
as lacking brains and originality. Good subordinates he acknow- 
ledged them to be, but dilatory in command. General Plumer, whom 
he once considered as a possible CIGS, he felt to be loyal, but with- 
out intelligence. This charge of stupidity runs through his memoirs 
like a theme. In Lloyd George’s eyes, he was surrounded by in- 
competence. In the end he picked the brilliant Henry W ilson as 
his man. Lloyd George made him CIGS in 1918, while feeling that 
he was “treacherous, indecisive, and a desperate intriguer”. The 
Prime Minister was evidentally prepared to pay a high price for 
brains. Perhaps he felt he was Sir Henry’s match in matters of intrigue. 

And what did they think of him? Never in history has there 
been so careful and thorough an exposé of dislikes, suspicions and 
hatreds, written in malice, self-justification and refutation by men, 
who, had they all kept silent, would have been secure in their niches 
of history. But history would have suffered by their silence. 

Sir Douglas Haig liked quiet, gentlemanly men. Throughout his 
diary, when bestowing the rare accolade of his approval on his con- 
temporaries, he used this phrase. It is a key to his good-humoured 
contempt for the ebullient Foch, and a guide to his distrust of the 
articulate and impatient Lloyd George. Haig thought Lloyd George 
unreliable and shifty—called him a “cur” in his diary. 

Sir William Robertson linked the Prime Minister to Don Quixote, 
and called him ‘“‘a real bad ‘un’ ”’ 

Sir Henry Wilson flattered him to his face, but raved to his 
diary about his “political” decisions and his meddling in “things he 
doesn’t understand”. Wilson admired no one but himself. His diary 


is such an indictment of his own actions that one can only read it to- 
day with embarrassment. 

A controversial figure, this Henry Wilson. On the 20th of July 
he is still in the shadows, groping for the field marshal’s baton that 
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will come to him within a year. He hated Asquith for his stand on 
the Irish question and never bothered to conceal it. When Asquith, 
with a rare lack of tact, said to Sir John French “Isn't it surprising 
that the present war has failed to turn up any great generals?” Sir 
Henry Wilson interjected “—or, Mr. Prime Minister, any great states- 


men either”. 

The gulf seemed wide indeed, the likelihood of understanding 
slim. There was an almost complete lack of communication. Haig 
described Bonar Law, the Conservative leader, as very weak, and 
said that Lord Derby, the Secretary of State for War “like a feather 
pillow, bears the marks of the last person who has sat on him”. Nor 
was Haig free of prejudice towards his own kind. While working 
closely with Henry Wilson, he neither trusted nor liked this strange 
man. After a visit to Wilson in 1916, Haig records, “He seems to 
acquire a more evil look each time I see him”. 

Hear now the CIGS on his Cabinet colleagues. “Lord Milner’, 
writes Sir William Robertson, “is a tired, dyspeptic old man, Curzon 
is a gas-bag and Bonar Law equals Bonar Law. Smuts has a good 
instinct, but lacks knowledge.” It is no wonder that Robertson, 
this formidable soldier, holding views like these, wrote that “I put 
my duty to the Empire first, and to the Government second”. 

Thus while Asquith sat in the obscurity accorded ex-prime min- 
isters, taking “nightly doses of the Count of Monte Cristo”; while 
Henry Wilson waited in the wings, the doleful wrangling in the War 
Cabinet went on. The Prime Minister spoke of “impossible orders 
issued by generals, who had no idea what the execution of their 
commands meant” while Haig, in France, burning with indignation 
at having to persuade cabinets, mused that “the Cabinet does not 
really understand what preparation for an attack really means”. 


The CIGS kept hammering away. The Cabinet must somehow 
be made to agree on Haig’s plan. Nothing else would do, nothing 
else made sense. The strongest enemy must be defeated first, the 
rest would give in. Sir William had an uphill fight, for he was quite 
incoherent in debate, and the Prime Minister had more than his share 
of eloquence. Mr. Lloyd George wriggled like a worm on a hook, 
looking for escape. He had written papers extolling this or that 
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alternative and now, on the twentieth of July, he brought them up 
again, hoping to force his colleagues to his views. 

At GHQ in France, Sir Douglas Haig wrote on. General Persh- 
ing and his staff had come to dinner and they had talked long to- 
gether. He noted General Pershing’s ‘quiet, gentlemanly bearing— 
so unusual for an American”. He also noted General Pershing’s ADC, 
named Captain George S. Patton. “The ADC”, he wrote, “is a fire- 
eater, and longs for the fray”. Sir Douglas closed his entry for the 
20th July on this note. He too, longed for the fray, and the reader 
can be forgiven for suspecting that he wanted very much to win the 
war before the armies of the U.S.A. could arrive and share the credit. 

In London, the meeting of the War Cabinet ended. Sir William's 
persistence had paid off. The ministers, hedging the decision with 
formidable conditions, gave their reluctant approval to the plan. 
The turning point had come when Sir William stressed the sentence 
in Haig’s statement in support of his plan which read “He had no 
intention of entering into a tremendous offensive involving heavy 
losses”. 

On the morrow, Sir William was to write to Haig, passing on 
the good news. Haig would receive it with relief, but would protest 
that obvious lack of confidence that showed in every line of the 
official text. Now, however, the generals could get on with it. They 
had the guns, the planes, the ammunition — and the men. The 
cabinet decision of the twentieth of July meant the green light for 
the big plan; the fight for the channel ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
the grand attempt to turn the German flank, the end of the war in 
1917. The generals had won over the vacillating politicians. 

Haig could now get out his orders for the first objective. ‘The 
Fifth Army, assisted on its right by the Second Army and co-operating 
on its left with the French and Belgians, will secure the ridge between 
Staden and, — 

Passchendaele”. 





A Matter of Relativity 
by 


Joan GREENWOOD 


he particular side-gate to heaven where all this happened is 
an easy-going sort of place with dogs and cats, and sunshine and 
happiness scattered about. 

There aren't any rules for rules’ sake either, because a fine 
upstanding rock of a man like St. Peter couldn’t work that way; but 
new arrivals are expected to be businesslike about knocking and 
about coming straight inside. Of course now and then a problem 
arises—and just recently St. Peter felt one coming on. To get his 
mind absolutely straight was important so he went into his pearly 
gate-house and consulted his record book. Yes, there it was. He 
read the entry aloud: 


“George Duffy, aged 11. First seen hovering about 3 p.m. 
Arrived half-past midnight. Wagged tail but refused to come inside.” 


The date in the book confirmed that this had happened two 
days ago and the trouble was that George Duffy, unlike most hesitant 
newcomers, had not changed his mind. He was still sitting outside 
staring into nothingness; sitting on his haunches and_ trembling 
slightly; and even when St Peter coaxed he just wagged the tip of 
his tail politely. But he wouldn’t move. 

When the sun shone it brought out a rusty glow at the tips 
of his hair; apart from that the dog was black all over. “There 
must have been a Red Setter in his family tree,” mused St. Peter, 
who was fond of dogs and, having had a great deal of experience 
with them, fancied himself as an analyst of mixed breeds. “The 
setter shows in his hindquarters, but that deep chest and those droopy 
ears are English Curly-coat if ever I saw one. Very loyal dogs, 
stubborn-loyal you might say. Here, Duffy!” he called. “Good old 
boy. D’you want your supper?” 
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The tail that looked very much like a length of tarred rope wagged 
involuntarily at the magic of that word and a few wisps of cloud 
were stirred up, but the rest of the dog was motionless. Hours later, 
when it was dark, St. Peter thought he heard a lapping sound and 
he remembered the shallow pool of moonlight outside, and made a 
mental note to fill a water dish and place it just inside the gates first 
thing in the morning. 

“He must have been thirsty when he got here,” the saint mused. 
“He came so suddenly, and on a hot day at that.” 

Almost before this thought had materialized St. Peter was startled 
by the world inter-com’s low whistle. 

“Yes,” he said, picking up the receiver. “Who's talking, please.” 

“It’s me, Sir,” said a teen-age voice. “I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“Go ahead, boy.” St. Peter hated to continue with his next 
routine question because the voice from the world was so very young. 
But it had to be done. “Are you coming our way?” he said. 

“Oh no; no Sir! I just wanted to enquire about somebody who's 
already up there—name of George.” 

St. Peter felt quite jovial in his relief. “Washington? King of 
England? Or one of the Smith Brothers?” he asked. 

“No, nobody famous. Just George Duffy from Copper Cove. 
How is he, please?” 

St. Peter hesitated, but only for a moment. “He's fine, son, 
fine. Would you like a word with him?” 

“I don't think so,” the young voice replied. “He wouldn't 
understand. He wasn’t my dog, you see, and they all said it wasn’t 
my fault he came out of the bushes so suddenly and all — but still, 
I was driving the car that killed him and I feel terribly bad.” 

St. Peter was in an awkward position. It wasn't in the regula- 
tions to carry on a conversation with somebody who couldn’t be 
expected to come his way for half a century or more, but he never 
had been one for re -gulations and this boy sounded so unhappy. 

“George Duffy's in pretty good shape, son” he answered, glanc- 
ing out through the gates. “He's sitting on a white cloud and to 
tell you the truth, even in the middle of the night he’s the blackest 
thing I’ve even seen this side of — ” 
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“Is he happy, though? They told me, you see, that he'd always 
been such a very happy dog.” 

Now it’s not really possible for a saint to tell an out-and-out lie 
and Peter knew he was caught. “Well, son, he’s not howling, or 
moaning or sulking or anything, but — but he won’t eat and he won't 
come inside. He just sits there looking like a charcoal tree stump. 
I don't like it at all.’’ 

“T know, Sir,” the voice said. “That’s what I was afraid of. He 
always did do that. I’ve seen him lots of times on the Cove wharf, 
or at the top of the road, or looking out of his kennel. Just watching 
and waiting for her. And she knew how it was. She used to hurry 
home from everything. He was such a one-person dog, you see, he 
needed her dreadfully. It’s almost as if he had had the power to 
wish her back to him and she'd promised she'd never leave him for- 
ever, so he knew if he wished hard enough she’d always come.” 

St. Peter looked back at his book and his eyes were troubled. 
He saw written there the name and the age of the person George 
Duffy was waiting for, and the names of all the other people who 
needed her, too. “H’m,” he said thoughtfully, “I’m glad you phoned.” 

“But what happens,” the voice in the receiver asked, urgently, 
“what happens if he won’t — er — go in?” 

“Well, eventually, of course, the person who is being waited 
for always does come. But it sometimes happens that news of a situa- 
tion like this drifts down, like a fallout, and the person below gets 
depressed and restless and often joins us much sooner than we ex- 
pected. I wouldn’t want that to happen now. But there’s one 
thing — it might help — I don’t know because I’ve never tried it. 
You're the first down-belower I’ve talked to like this. If you could 
go and see her and explain it all she might sent up a message telling 
him to be a good dog, telling him he’d be happier inside.” St. Peter 
put down the intercom slowly. Day was dawning now and the 
clouds were like opals and the sky was sapphire. But George Duffy 
did not move. 

Day died, the sapphire darkened to purple and the opalescence 
dimmed to palest mother-of-pearl, and the moon was a platinum 
plate among the stars. But still George Duffy watched and waited. 
And St. Peter watched and waited, too. 
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At half-past midnight the saint tensed and stepped softly to his 
door. Something was ruffling the curls on the big dog’s shoulder, 
like the stroking of a hand. The lean body quivered and the head 
lifted and from the loose-lipped muzzle there came a low, conversa- 
tional bugle-call. Then, having spoken softly, George Duffy stood 
up and barked three times, hard and sharp and happily. 

Next minute St. Peter heard an impatient scratching on the out- 
side of the pearly gates. He swung them wide. 

“Good old George,” he said, “come along in. I've a notion 
you'll be wanting your dinner and a long cool drink. Eat hearty 
my boy; she'll be here before you've finished, you know.” 

The black ropey tail wagged in a quick, inquisitive way and the 
saint smiled. “It’s a matter of Relativity, George, there’s some kind 
of a Theory about it, very complicated it is, too. A customer of 
mine tried to explain it to me once — a rare old chap. He had hair 
like the rays of the sun, I remember, only silver-white, and his face 
looked as if it had been toughened by life-storms and gentled again 
by great calms of thought. Einstein, his name was. But up here, 
as far as I can make out, his Theory boils down to this — time isn't 
relative to anything in heaven. Up here, it’s just as long or as short as 
you want it to be, and it has nothing to do with clocks or calendars, 
George. That’s why I’m glad you came in.” 





The Digger and the Swagman Write 


— A Survey of Australian Literature — 
by 


Mary E. Murpuy 





Australian writing is little known at home, still less known abroad. A recent 


Fulbright Professor to Australia and New Zealand surveys past and current 
developments in a literature which “has still not made peace with its en- 


vironment”. 





“I love a sunburnt country, 
A land of sweeping plains, 
Of ragged mountain ranges, 
Of droughts and flooding rains. 
I love her far horizons, 
I love her jewel-sea, 
Her beauty and her terror— 
The wide brownland for me!” 
—from My Country by DoroTHEA MACKELLAR 


n his Autobiography, Anthony Trollope writes of preparations for 
his trip to Australia in 1871 to visit his shepherd son—plans which 
include contact with a publisher for a book about the colonies. Mak- 
ing his headquarters in Melbourne, Trollope visited Queensland, New 
South Wales, Tasmania and Western and Southern Australia; on this 
tour, he collected data which were eventually incorporated in one 
of the first volumes on the land “down under.” 

I recalled Trollope’s painstaking approach to this literary venture 
when I heard Nevil Shute address the Melbourne Writers’ Club in 
1953. Both Englishmen were drawn to Australia by the abundance 
of beauty and colour ever present in the landscape, by the great free- 
dom of movement and expression which are essential aspects of the 
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Australian scene. Many other Englishmen and Englishwomen have 
travelled to the Antipodes over the years. They have added im- 
measurably to the growing number of novels, poems, stories and 
plays about Australia, much of which is reprinted by overseas presses 
and reviewed in overseas journals. 

A number of native sons and daughters have sizable publishing 
records in a wide variety of literary forms. Most of this is reminescent 
of early American Western stories associated with the names of Bret 
Harte and others. It has become increasingly important for Aus- 
tralians to know something of the struggles of pioneers to conquer 
recalcitrant soils and climates because their struggle must continue 
unabated unless foreign capital can provide badly needed funds for 
the irrigation and agricultural experiment demanded by a burning 
sun and an insufficient water supply. Australians must turn inward, 
too; they must reexamine and relate their history which dates from 
1901 (as a nation) as current restrictions curtail the importation of 
books and periodicals from abroad. 

Australian writing had a slow start. The first book written, 
printed and published in Australia was the work of a convict, Henry 
Savery, whose autobiography, Quintus Servinton, was published in 
Hobart Town in 1830. A hundred years later a similar account of 
convict life, The Adventures of Ralph Rashleigh, appeared. The first 
native Australian novelist, John Land, was born in Parramatta in 
1818, went to Cambridge and became a barrister, settled in Sydney in 
1841 and practiced law for a year, then returned to England and 
wrote The Forger’s Wife (1855). 

The next stage in writing, also from Van Diemen’s Land (Tas- 
mania) concerned bushrangers, escaped convicts, who terrorized law- 
abiding settlers. Charles Rowcroft’s The Bushranger of Van Diemen’s 
Land (1846) was written for English readers and had little truth in 
it about the behaviour of native animals. The initial novel to present 
Australia to the prospective English emigrant was Rowcroft’s Tales of 
the Colonies (1843). Another writer of this same period, Catherine 
Helen Spence, born in Scotland, came to South Australia with her 
family in 1839, and wrote Clara Morrison, a novel about the gold 
fever, which was published in London in 1854. Significantly, the 
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characters in her novel wish to live in Australia rather than return 
to England—a young squatter urging his mother “to make a new Ash- 
field of my poor station of Taringa” because “‘six years’ residence in 
this colony has made me quite unfit for England, and I feel very 
much indisposed to submit to either its climate, it restraint, or its 
etiquette.” 

The first Australian-born woman to publish a novel, Caroline 
Atkinson, was the daughter of a grazier who based two works on 
station life: Gertrude the Emigrant (1857) and Cowanda (1859). 
Mrs. Francis Vidal’s Bengala (1860) treats of life in New South Wales, 
revealing the way the squatters around 1840 tried to reproduce the 
society of the Old English Manor, using convicts who were assigned 
as servants and, on good behaviour, finally won a ticket of leave. 

Compared to the wide variety of magazines in North America, 
the paucity of current periodicals in Australia is especially apparent. 
However, there are two well-established literary quarterlies—Meansin 
(an aboriginal name) dating from 1940 and welcoming overseas con- 
tributions; and Southerly, established in Sydney in 1939. Both re- 
ceive £400 annually from the Commonwealth Literary Fund. The 
Bulletin, first published in Sydney in 1880, introduced Henry Law- 
son and other Australian writers to the public and continues to publish 
short stories and poetry. Its weekly “Red Page”, over the years, 
has applied standards of literary criticism which have helped to im- 
prove the quality of Australian writing. Great impetus was given to 
Australian literary effort by the Commonwealth Fund, established by 
the Government, which grants fellowships of £600 a year to a number 
of proved writers so they may have economic fredom while they work 
on a book. It also guarantees Australian publishers against loss on 
outstanding volumes. 

The aboriginal has made a contribution of an artistic rather than 
of a literary nature. This native, frequently as much at home with a 
boomerang as with a paint brush, has yet to preserve his heritage 
between book covers. With greater education and integration with 
the majority group, of British ancestry, he too will make his con- 
tribution to the Australian story. 
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Much, too, may be expected from the immigrants from the 
European Continent who have come to Australia in large numbers 
since 1945 under the Government assistance program. Many of 
them have brought the bitterness and disillusionment which are as- 
sociated with Hitler's pogroms. Some are not accepted by their 
Australian neighbours as full members of the community; others have 
not “fallen in love” with their new homes, contrasting it—silently or 
openly—with the more sophisticated setting of the Old Europe they 
had known. Surely some of the children of these migrants, charmed 
by the surf and warmed by the sun, enjoying the benefits of higher 
education, social security and a high standard of living, will make 
obeisance to the new land in various forms of literary effort. 


From 1933, Australian writers found publishers in their own 
country and no longer needed to send their books to England. How 
long will it take to produce a Hemingway or a Waugh in Australia? 
No one can predict, but we must not forget the works of Henry 
Handel Richardson—pseudonym for Henrietta L. Richardson Robert- 
son (1870-1946 )—which have sold all over the world. In spite of her 
worldwide reputation, Mrs. Robertson, the wife of a Professor of 
German Language and Literature in London University, has had no 
influence on Australian literature. She left the Antipodes as a girl 
of seventeen, but her first novel was conceived and partly written 
before she settled in England. 

Mrs. Robertson’s The Getting of Wisdom (1910) has been called 
the best of all contemporary short stories, while The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony, a trilogy, parts of which were published in 1917, 
1925 and 1929, represents the peak of her achievement and, in fact, 
of the achievement of the Australian novel. The last-named paints a 
gloomy picture of Australia, as it is a tragedy of conflict between the 
central character and his circumstances or, in the last resort, him- 
self. Someone has said that Henry Handel Richardson belongs to 
the world, rather than to Australia. 

One of the best introductions to Australian life is through the 
stories of Ion L. Indriess (1890- ), who is frequently called the 
unofficial historian of the country. His stories, half fact, half fiction, 
concern out-back settlers, aboriginals, prospecting, pearling, early 
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convict life, the Flying Doctor service, crocodile shooting, Gallipoli 
diggers, and great legislators. His are the timeless chronicles of 
people who became legends, and incidents that became folk-lore. 


Another man who viewed Australia with complete aloofness was 
Will Dyson (1838-1938), the famous cartoonist, whose work appeared 
in the Sydney Bulletin. For an understanding of the Australian native, 
one should turn to Daisy M. Bates (1860-1951), especially to her 
Passing of the Aborigines (first Australian edition 1938). In the 
early years of the present century, Mrs. Bates, an Irish woman, set out 
for Australia as The Times correspondent to investigate the aborigines 
question. She later threw in her lot with these people, devoting nearly 
forty years of her life to defending and uplifting them. In recogni- 
tion of her contribution, Mrs. Bates was created a Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire by the late King George V in 1933. 
The name of Daisy Bates is revered throughout Australia but her 
reputation has not carried overseas to the extent of, say, Henry Handel 
Richardson, already mentioned, and Katharine Susannah Prichard 
(1870-1946), whose best known books are The Pioneers (1915); 
Coonardo (1929), the first Australian novel in which a white man 
falls in love with a black woman; and Haxby’s Circus (1930). The 
bush, farm, slum and track provided themes for her stories, her treat- 
ment always was realistic but never brutal; kind, but not sentimental. 

These stories should be contrasted with the efforts of Mrs. Aeneas 
Gunn (1870- ) in We of the Never Never (1908) and The Little 
Black Princess (1905). The last-named consisted of simple sketches 
from Northern Territory life and revolved around little black Bett 
Bett who took refuge for awhile with the writer but returned to the 
bush when she was nine years of age. This volume at once delights 
children and intrigues the anthropologist. 

The publications of Barbara Boynton (1862-1929) were confined 
to one small volume, Bush Stories (1905), but her work attracted wide 
attention because of its realism, her characters consisting of shearers, 
station folk and bushmen. Other well-known novelists are Eleanor 
Dark (1901- ), whose work is both scholarly and imaginative 
(see The Timeless Land), and Christiana Stead (1902- ), per- 
haps the most gifted of living Australian novelists, who came to the 
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United States in 1928 and has written Seven Poor Men of Sydney 
(1934) and For Love Alone (1944). 

Poets have abounded in Australia. Among the earliest may be 
mentioned Henry C. Kendall (1941-1882); Adam Lindsay Gordon 
(1933-1870); and James B. Stephens (1835-1901), but only the first- 
named was a native son. Gordon was born in the Azores, the son 
of a retired Indian Chief, and came to South Australia where he joined 
the mounted police. Later he became a Member of the House of 
Assembly, and died at the time of publication of Bush Ballads, an 
extract from which follows: 

“In the spring, when the wattle gold trembles, 
‘Twixt shadow and lime, 
When each dew-laden air draught resembles 
A long draught of wine. 
When the sky-lines blue burnish’d resistance 
Makes deeper and dreamiest distance, 
Some song in all hearts hath existence,— 
Such songs have been mine.” 

Kendall wrote of flowers and quiet places; Gordon of horses and 
jockeys; Stephens of noble thoughts and deeds. A deep spiritual note 
appears in the sonnets of Bernard O’Dowd (1866-1953), whose most 
important work is The Bush, while Andrew Barton Paterson (1864- 
1941), whose pen name—“The Banjo”—was that of an old station race 
horse, wrote the most popular poem ever printed in Australia—The 
Man from Snowy River (1895). Patterson gave the nation “Waltz- 
ing Matilda” which rapidly became something of a national anthem. 
His expression of the colonial class-war is known the world over: 

“Once a jolly swagman camped beside a billabong, 
Under the shade of a collibah tree, 

And he sang as he sat and waited while his billy boiled 
‘Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me?’ .. . 

Up came the Squatter, riding on his thoroughbred, 
Down came the troopers—one, two, three. 

‘Who's that jolly jumbuck you've got in your tucker-bag? 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with mel’. . .” 


Australia ehanged gradually—the old bush life disappearing and 
men working in that area acquiring the titles of farmers and graziers. 
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This change was reflected in Australian poetry and prose. The typical 
Australian today sits on a clerk’s stool or labours in a factory—and 
herein lies a paradox as the country is considered to be primarily an 
agricultural producer whereas it has gradually become industrialized. 
Most Australians today reside in urban centres. 

Australian thinking and writing during the Great Depression of the 
1930’s were optimistic—men were brothers, the land was rich and 
could sustain a population of 100 million, the people had more leisure 
and a higher standard of living than most of the world. After the 
near-invasion of the Second War, Australia found some of her dreams 
were a little tattered. Increasingly novels and stories were set in 
cities, and a greater attempt was made to analyze the blessings and 
defects of the Australian way of life. However Australians still have 
not made their peace with their environment—they still cannot divorce 
themselves from the beauty of their locale. 

The best writing today is by poets who are looking inward. The 
most truly representative Australian writer, however, is Henry Law- 
son, because he was the prophet of mateship, a man with a deep 
insight into character and with a sensitive spirit. His verse is still widely 
quoted in Australia, and he frequently is ranked with Maupassant, 
Burns, Whitman and Kipling. The love of his land marks the best 
of his work. In The Romance of the Swag he displayed this affection 
when he wrote: “The land I love above all others—not because it 
was kind to me, but because I was born on Australian soil, and be- 
cause of the foreign father who died at his work in the ranks of 
Australian pioneers. My country! Her name is music to me. God 
bless Australia, for the sake of the great hearts of the heart of her! 
God keep her clear of the old-world shows and social lies and 
mockery.” 

The Australian literary heritage lies in his work and in that of 
the individuals mentioned before. Unfortunately, however, Australian 
literature is not studied sufficiently in Australian schools and univer- 
sities, and the knowledge of Australian writing, limited at home, is 
equally limited abroad. This situation shouid be remedied in the 
near future through travels by Canadians and others to the Antipodes 
and through a well-conceived program to include references to 
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Australian publications in all phases of instruction. It is believed, 
too, that Australian writers will begin to analyze such topics as labour- 
management relations, international policies, and assimilation of 
migrants. These are areas as yet largely untouched by writers’ interest 
and pens, but to describe adequately the land “down under” attention 
must be focused on economic and social conflicts as well as on flora 
and fauna. The shift in emphasis will mirror the gradual search 
for maturity by Australian writers and, indeed, by their nation. 





Recent Canadian Verse 


-- Selected and Edited with General Introduction — 
by 


MILTON WILSON 


ome critic of critics ought to write an essay on “The Geographical Fallacy.” 

When Sir Donald Tovey discovered from an atlas that Finland was “mainly 
flat and water-logged with lakes,” he decided not to say of the music of Sibelius 
that “his forms are hewn out of the rocks of his native and Nordic mountains.” 
Very few critics would give up so easily. More certain of his facts, although 
no doubt equally questionable in his assumptions, Ralph Gastafson has recently 
called the conditions of Canadian climate and terrain “good for spare lyricism 
and metaphysical wit” — qualities suspiciously like those of his own best poetry. 
Perhaps we are wise to suspect such analogies, geographical or otherwise. If 
the supreme fiction of Canadian history is Confederation, we need not draw any 
conclusions about the mode of organization of our large-scale poems; if the 
most conventional subjects of controversy in our newspapers are the national 
anthem, the Canadian flag and the designs on our postage stamps, this alone 
may not convince us that Canadian poetry will be self-conscious and exploratory 
in its symbolism; just because our native poets speak uncertain English in an 
unce rtainly bilingual country, they aren't necessarily driven to inventing their 
own eclectic idiom in an unstable world of words. But we can be too suspicious 
of the many plausible determinisms which we inherit from the eighteenth 
century. The problems of organization, symbolism and diction are real and 
distinctive in English-Canadian poetry, attribute them to whatever cause you 
will. 

According to James Reaney, “the moment you sti urt thinking about the 
history of the land’s shape you start to think of a poem.” His own recent poetry 
is certainly shaped by history and loaded with fossils. From a higher (and less 
geologic al) level of abstraction, we can imagine Canada spread out before 
us in space and time, like the very model of a major poem. In the background lie 


those northern boundaries 

Where in the winter the white pines could brush 
The Pleiades, and at the equinoxes 

Under the gold and green of the Auroras 

Wild geese drove wedges through the zodiac. 
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Underground lie lost, unassimilated, alien but native cultures, nightmares fad- 
ing into nuisances. In the middleground, out of a funnel of water, shoot 
tentative lines of cross-country movement; scattered pockets of society emerge 
en route and find unexpected relationships; communications break and join and 
break again. But the longer the lines, the less linear they become. The panorama 
starts to close in, the sea approaches as it recedes, the background becomes the 
foreground. It’s all one. 


Models aside, any reader of recent English-Canadian poetry is likely to be 
struck by the way the short poems congregate and the long ones split up. But 
if the same reader also remembers such earlier landmarks as Malcolm's Katie, 
Ave, Sappho, The Piper of Arll and some of the sonnet sequences, he may 
suspect that the discontinuous long poem, the cyclical short poem and the cycle 
of lyrics have always been the most fruitful cluster of genres in our poetic 
history, although (outside of Pratt) the tradition never really found its second 
wind until Klein and Birney. Northrop Frye, who has written more “portraits 
of the Canadian poem as landscape” than anybody else, has remarked of Pratt's 
last long poem: “I have the notion that the technical problems involved in 
Towards the Last Spike are going to be central problems in the poetry of the 
future.” But such problems are not restricted to ostensibly narrative poems 
on specifically Canadian subjects. We can see them not only in Earle Birney’s 
Trial of a City or North Star West, Philip Child’s The Victorian House and James 
Reaney’s A Suit of Nettles, but also in E. W. Mandel’s Minotaur Poems, Jay 
Macpherson’s The Boatman, Margaret Avison’s The Agnes Cleves Papers, Dary] 
Hine’s The Carnal and the Crane and even in Louis Dudek’s Europe or En 
México — to name some obvious examples from the past decade. I can hardly 
claim that such formal problems are new; just that they are currently central to 
Canadian and not to British or even American poetry. Perhaps we ought to 
take more seriously the contention that E. J. Pratt is not merely our greatest 
but also our most fundamental poet. He writes narratives no doubt, but dis- 
continuous narratives which are always turning, on the one side, into documents, 
letters and jokes, and on the other, into pure lyrics. When the latter break 


off completely, we get such epic and historical lyrics as Myth and Fact, Cycles, 
Silences and From Stone to Steel. The point at which Pratt's genres meet is 
worth calling the centre of Canadian poetry. Dead centre may not be a very 


comfortable or lively place to live in, but if James Reaney decides to write an 
epic after his pastorals, I don’t see any other place for him to go. 

By beginning with questions of Canadian structure rather than texture, I am 
going against the natural bias of our culture. We expect the products of our 
factories to be designed abroad, even if the materials are dug up locally and 
our own workmen assemble the parts. In practice, this often means that the 
measure of Canadianism in poetry is the image: tamaracks and _ totem-poles 
instead of dryads and nightingales. It might be more fruitful to concentrate 
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less on the merely different images than on the transplanted and transformed 
ones: romantic blue flowers turning into local corn-flowers, as in a famous sonnet 
by Roberts. When a Canadian poet writes a melodrama, an idyll, a birthday 
ode, an elegy, what happens to the traditional settings and images? If they 
survive what adjustment (if any) has preserved them? If they change, what 
has changed into what? 

By appropriate comparisons we may even observe Canadian poets in the 
very act of transformation and discovery . Take, for example, Roberts’ best- 
known poem, The Tantramar Revisited, in which he tries to make the wind- 
swept, sun-drenched, net-laden shore (half-present and half-past) a symbol of 
permanence in the midst of flux. The obvious comparison is with Words- 
worth’s Tintern Abbey. But for Wordsworth the abbey on the Wye becomes a 
stable, recurrent image built into the poet's identity by both memory and 
repetition. Roberts, on the contrary, finds his image slipping out of his grasp 
and joining the flux. Only if it stays on the horizon, can it retain the illusion 
of permanence. _ Roberts, like some of his successors, maintained his Cana- 
dianism by emigrating and taking the long view. Part of the trouble in The 
Tantramar Revisited may even lie in the image itself, which stretches back be- 
yond New Brunswick into the Mediterranean world of Roberts’ classical studies. 
In Ave Roberts tries to use the drowned Shelley as an intermediary between 
shore and shore. 

But the classical heritage of our early scholar-poets is an unexplored field 
and resists dogmatism. A more obvious and more insistent source of images 
waiting to be transformed is the Bible. Not the least unlikely thing about 
the literature of the Jews is the way its beasts, birds and plants, as well as its 
natural conditions, have made their way north and west, surviving in new 
guises, acquiring new relations, and acting as though there were no such thing as 
natural selection in iconography. The process is already well under way in 
the Bible itself, in both the Old Testament and the New. Understandably 
enough, the farther north and west they go, the stronger the challenge to 
survival. Even Milton had some doubts about telling the story of Paradise Lost 
in a cold climate. From a Canadian point of vantage, we can watch crocodiles 
turning into dragons, whales and sea serpents, and ending up as the Rockies 
in Towards the Last Spike. We can watch the flood becoming a glacier in 
Raymond's spring song from A Suit of Nettles. “It’s possible to read the Bible 
with North American eyes,” James Reaney has remarked, but he himself likes 
to complicate the matter by crossing it with Indian legends. We can watch the 
Biblical green pastures in Miriam Waddington’s green world, or the Song of 
Solomon in her Montreal; or, moving farther west and north, watch the old 
problem of northern canticles or cold pastorals in the recent poetry of E. W. 
Mandel, although the pipe-line is no substitute for the olive, and Northern 
Alberta may be an uncooperative bride. 
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In this Biblical movement from south to north an appropriate guardian 
angel would be the William Blake who once thought he saw “a Serpent in 
Canada who courts me to his love.” For some Canadian poets the snows of 
Urizen may provide an appropriate station on the way from the deserts of 
Isaiah or Ezekiel; for others Blake may seem an inevitable guide for peopling 
what Douglas LePan has called “a country without a mythology” ; still others 
may feel a special affinity between their Canadian poetic world and the period 
of Ossian, Chatterton, Smart, Blake and Fuseli; some, of course, may prefer more 
recent poets (Yeats, Thomas, Stevens) as convenient intermediaries. But it is 
important to distinguish such conscious and thoroughgoing mythologists as James 
Reaney, Jay Macpherson, Wilfred Watson and Anne Wilkinson from those whose 
myth-making seems less a matter of direct endeavour than a part of their every- 
day cultural inheritance, some of it being merely a by-product of very different 
poetic concerns. As we start to move from the first group to the second, we 
meet Douglas LePan, then E. W. Mandel, then Miriam Waddington; finally, 
Leonard Cohen and Irving Layton. For Irving Layton William Blake isn't 
a guide to the underworld but just one of the friends he has picked up on the 
way, like Lawrence, Nietzsche and many others. The natural temptation is to 
call my two groups “School of Pratt” and “School of Klein” (with “School of 
Frye’, a possible alternative to the first). But maybe a more obvious, three- 
part division is better: from its Classical and Christian strands Canadian poetry 
gets most of its brilliance and organization; from the Hebraic strand most of 
its vitality. 

Irving Layton is the owner of the largest and least exotic zoo in Canadian 
poetry. The domestic animals outnumber the wild beasts; the insects over- 
shadow the birds; the fish are surpassed by the frogs. These creatures are 
always getting killed, or, rather, sacrificed. A crushed fly is “a smudge of 
blood smoking/On my fingers”; a bull-calf about to be slaughtered makes the 
poet think of Richard the Second. The whole natural world (including the 
poet himself) is one gigantic scapegoat. The spring leaves which uncurl at 
the end of that gay and grim Nativity Ode The Birth of Trage dy, curl again in 
Chokecherriess “Still, the leaves’ sacrifice/is acrid on the tongue.” Death is the 
tragic fact, murder the one perverse act, envy the one deadly sin. Layton’s 
Adam is Cain. But if death is a curse it is also a consolation, as the grass goes 
to the annual bonfire; and what if Cain is the natural poet and Abel his un- 
natural enemy, beloved of the gods that be? Layton’s poetry exemplifies this 
unresolved contradiction, this mixture of cruelty and compassion at the heart 
of things. His poet-heroes find joy in the sacrificial fire of nature but they do 
not wish to transcend it, even when he calls them resurrected Christs. Leonard 
Cohen also specializes in sacrifices, but his richly ornamented ritualistic love 
poems are equally memorable. If Layton’s affinities are with late Klein, Cohen’s 
are with early. But what gives his poetry its unique and exciting flavour is the 
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vay he merges the Biblical with the mediaeval, the canticle with the ballad 
or chanson, like a French trouvére at the court of Solomon. Maybe it could only 
happen in Montreal. 


This last fancy is the point where many of our cultural historians would 
like to begin. Regional criticism would observe in the poetry of John Glassco a 
kind of lyrical cross between the English nineteenth-century tradition of real- 
istic pastoral and the French provincial tradition (most familiar in the novel). 
If to this evidence we add the fact that Glassco is one of the most accomplished 
translators of French-Canadian poetry, it is something of an anticlimax to point 
out that he lives in the Eastern Townships of rural Quebec. But a regional 
method of criticism has its obvious limitations. Perhaps the most promising 
of our younger regional poets is Alden A. Nowlan, born in Nova Scotia and now 
living in New Brunswick. His best poetry is vigorous, but also remarkably 
disquieting. In his scenes and portraits we watch the thin, strenuous line of 
pastoral routine and sanity constantly being threatened by fear, hysteria and 
egotism. Obviously even a Maritime critic is going to be cautious about draw- 
ing regional conclusions here. Moreover, the nomadic culture of contemporary 
North America makes the wandering poet the norm, and in as varied a country 
as Canada he is always having to sets his digestion on fresh images: from dawn 
on Anglo-Saxon Street to Dusk on English Bay, from the ambiguous Avon 
flowing through Stratford, Ontario to an equally ambiguous streetcar running 
own Main Street in Winnipeg, from “the blue men of Saskatchewan” to “the 
blue women of Quebec” and more than back again, from Newfoundland to the 
Last Spike. Indeed the poet who moves west (or returns west) already has a 
niche in our gallery of poet-archetypes right opposite the poet who can never 
get out of Montreal. 

The diction of English-Canadian poetry has the same scope and stretch as 
its imagery but few of the important problems are simply a matter of regional 
dialect. I remember arguing on one occasion that Jay Macpherson’s mixed 
idiom was Canadian in the sense that the mixed, unstable diction of Burns, 
Whitman and Joyce was Scotch, American or Irish; as if it were her melting- 
pot rhetoric, her juxtaposition of disparate idioms and her use of puns as cement 
that identify her as a colonial poet. Perhaps a better parallel would be Words- 
worth, struggling to move from Northern dialect to lingua communis, or even 
T. S. Eliot, struggling to “purify the language of the tribe” three thousand miles 
from Missouri. However that may be, a few Canadian Jonsons have already 
suggested that in at least one section of The Boatman Miss M: —_ rson “writ no 
janguage.” They could say the same of James Reaney’s non-Spenserian set of 
eclogves, A Suit of Nettles, and with more obvious relevance. Reaney puts in 
perspective the problems of a Canadian poetic idiom by forcing the reader to 
recall Spe nsers similar vet very different ones. His recreated idiom, like 
Spenser's, must be synthetic; but the perspective has expanded. He can mix 
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not merely the archaic with the up-to-date, but the cleft palate of the colony 
with the whole stretch of the mother tongue. Maybe it could only have begun 
in Stratford, Ontario. However, our idiomatic self-consciousness has other 
guises. Ralph Gustafson’s search for a style has led him into many of the back- 
waters of contemporary taste; to read his work chronologically from beginning 
to end would be quite an historical experience; but his recent freewheeling, 
disjunctive, epigrammatic verse (the new Senecanism) would certairly make 
the journey worth while. In the recent poems of A. W. Purdy, the idiomatic 
centre only just holds, and we expect an explosion of words any minute. Purdy’s 
recurrent theme has been the relation between identity and history, or (in his 
love poems) between the held image and the moving object, but the theme 
keeps turning into the problem of language. 


In all these poets (and the same might be said of that very striking poet, 
Phyllis Gotlieb) the handling of diction is something of a tour-de-force; even 
when it comes off, the reader has a sense of strain. No such strain is apparent 
in the tours-de-force of Raymond Souster and George Johnston. Souster’s 
language has immediate conviction and authenticity; the reader can imagine 
a voice speaking and shifting its idiom, but never losing its chosen tone or 
hitting a false note. His best poems have the fresh and varied inflections of 
a perfectly improvised solo: they would go well on a saxophone. The instrument 


for playing George Johnston’s poems would have to be invented for the 
purpose, and it could have no other use. When he makes a misstep, he does 
it just right, like a clown on a tight-rope. Before such a combination of ease 
and awkwardness idiomatic difficulties exist only as advantages. The wings 
of the dilemma are there to fly on. 


Merely to observe how certain problems of diction, imagery and form 
recur in recent Canadian poetry is a more modest and defensible task than to 
define our national identity or (even worse) to chart an English-Canadian 
poetic tradition. You can hardly expect any real continuity from a poetic history 
which consists of one half-baked phoenix after another. Nor do the materials 
available to our sensibility suggest the leisurely conception of tradition as 
organic growth. In our world the skyscraper and the toter- pole, the ghost 
town and the museum are brothe ‘rs under the skin; one step takes us from we 
forest primeval to reforestation. If we use the dubious word tradition at all, i 
will have to be redefined. Among our older living poets Pratt and Klein are 
the only ones with any appreciable influence on their voung successors. No 
dead Canadian poet has any influence at al). James Reaney likes to recall the 
“dear bad poets/Who wrote/Early in Canada/And never were of note,” but 
any line of influence will go from him to them. For Reaney the peculiar op- 
portunity of the modern Canadian poet is that he can make up for the failures 
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of his predecessors, he can rewrite and complete the fragmentary gestures of our 
literary history, he can redeem our wasted poetic time. But, as Raymond 
Souster puts it, in The Need for Roots, 


If all of us 

Who need roots 

Start digging 

At the same time 

There just aren’t 

Going to be enough spades 
To go around. 
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Margaret Avison 
CIVILITY A BOGEY 


— Two Centuries of Canadian Cities — 


Chinashop at seaborde, 
a speckled chinashop 
in the hard-wheat flat-land, 
a red-sand chinashop 
in pine-scrub: 
and in between the granite cup dangled by the pump. 


Came big bull buildings, 
sharded and shoaled 

even the moustache-cup, 

held a board-meeting, 

stood, or sat smoking, 

cratered the moonlight. 

Mouseholes rustled with paper 
and by then Hallowe'en was a prance of reeking horses. 


Chinashops tame bulls 
in time, 
glass and enamel 
annealed have the glitter 
of schist, or a gunmetal 
sheen. The ceilings 
tilt, and the filled ground flounders. 


Earth, air, firewater 
crack their joints, daring 
a dust-up; 
no man can shape his own rump 
though the seats of the mighty swing claw and crane in the sunlight. 
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Where was bullshop, boardroom 
sky laps leisurely 
round wrack and jetty. 
Pigeons chuckle at 
plunging and all the fuss and feathers, 
and the docks of seaborde, flatland, pinescrub 
shine through the windy night in their dark moorings. 


To walk the earth 
is to be immersed, 
slung by the feet 
in the universe: 
the blessed heads learn smiling upside down 
shored on a crumb 
whether in hinterland or town. 
It’s all one. 
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Raymond Souster 


THE IMMIGRANT 


“Too many churches, not enough bawdy houses” 

The young Englishman fresh from the London flesh-pots 

Said to a friend after spending 

His first week in Toronto (1885): 

But later that year 

Was seduced in his own room by the daughter of an 
Anglican minister, 

And the next spring opened up the first 

All-night mission on Yonge Street. 


NORTH OF NOWHERE 
(For Mel Goodman) 


On his second day in Toronto 

The Last American and I ascended 
By the well-greased elevator 

To the thirty-fifth floor 

Of our most substantial skyscraper, 
Where we stood in the winter sun 
And looked east across the city, 


Past the gasworks, the Don, 
The storage tanks, the warehouses, 
The thousand smoking chimneys, 


To where, just beyond 
The last row of Scarborough split-levels, 


A lone Mountie 

In his bloodier-than-red jacket 

Was chasing three Eskimos and a walrus 
Across the frozen ice-cubes 

Of Real Gone Valley. 
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James Reaney 


THE BABY 


Small babe, tell me 

As you sat in your mother’s cave 
What did you build there, 

Little baby mine? 


Sir, I made the tooth 
I invented the eye 

I played out hair on a comb-harp 
I thought up the sigh. 


I pounded the darkness to 
Guts, Heart and Head: 
America, Eurasia and Africa 

I out of chaos led. 


I fought the goblins 
For the heart; 

‘Twas a jewel they desired, 
But I held it. 


I fought off the rats 
From the guts 

They nibbled but I 
Smashed the mutts. 


I choked the bat so intent 
For the diamond of my mind; 
I caught him in the ogre’s cellar 
The tub of blood behind. 


And the darkness gave me 
Two boneless wands or swords; 
I knew not their meaning then 
Whether traps or rewards. 
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One was the vorpal phallus 
Filled with jostling army, 

Henhouse and palace 
Street crowds and history. 


Two was the magic tongue 

Stuffed with names and numbers, 
The string of song 

The waker from fallen slumbers. 


My mother opened her grave 
I sprang out a giant 

Into another cave 
Where I was a seed again, 


Helpless and wriggly small 
As in my father’s groin; 

My Shakespeare’s tongue a wawl 
And impotent my loin. 


The sun-egg I must reach 
Was steeples far away, 

The world that I must name 
Was shapeless, sneaky gray. 


Is it wonder then I rage 
An old man one hour old, 
A bridegroom come to a bride 
Careless unready and cold. 


My wedding cake’s still in the field; 
My bride is ninety and maggotty; 

My groomsmen glaring hangmen; 
My bridal bed bouldery. 


Small babe, tell me 

As you sit in your rnother's cave 
What do you build there, 

Little baby mine? 
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Grant me such snows that I may bear 
Iberian night without complaint 

and pastures for my green despair 

if summer still remains. 


Grant me arrows of desire 

shaped from boughs of burning gold 
and wound me with their constant fire 
until my life grows old. 


Then grant me skulls and skeletons 
for the wind to whistle through, 
and may the singing of my bones 
never ring untrue. 


If my spirit still should yearn 
for one whose absence I forgave, 
raise a golden bough to burn 
above my lighted grave. 
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E. W. Mandel 


FUSELI: GIRL COMBING HER HAIR, 
WATCHED BY A YOUNG MAN 


l 


the barring rock is black 
and the pillar of his staff 
is set upon a black arm, 
he is pillar, all male, all glare. 


this is nowhere 

say the ladies of the street 
see, in the black air 

only the black there. 


sheer wall is all there? 
is he perched on air? 
but that is black rock 
on which his staff is set 
and he is glaring there. 


I think Porphyro stared 
from the same rock 

and wore the same staff 
and stretched the same arm 
in the black winter air 


and cried, despair. 


Morality officer 

had built the castle well. 

Wall sheer, no man hung there. 

And the rock so strong you could found 
A church upon it. 
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Some say it is not rock. 
Some say the castle is not where I say it is. 
Some say that any man may go to see her comb 
By midnight light her long black hair, the light 
By mirrors multiplied, the lies of candlelight 
Upon her unoffending flesh. 
And have been there. 


Or whether there are beasts beneath the moat? 
Or whether there are watchers in the wall? 
Or whether she had spoken to him through the wall? 


He will stand forever stony in my stare, 
The rock, my prison and his life. 


3 


You will ask how I came here. In my 36th year 


by libraries and paintings, and the landscape 
now northern, a bruised sky, punctured by pines, 
and how the university could tolerate me, 

what night it was I hung from the rock 

and whether my father knew. 


I met 
murder on the way and the face of a Principal, 
in the rock I saw the hands of moralists 
and the drowned officer who served my warrant 
crying, on my rock this first church. 


You will understand how much of this is description, 
how in the valley mothers would gather, the river 
swollen, the mustard milky and sticky, breasted plant, 
and how icy sons blossomed like crystal. 
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THE PROFESSOR AS BRIDEGROOM 


Down the Groat Road when I roll, 

a lost penny in the shabby morning, 

and the powerhouse shrugs the sky (torn 
overcoat) over its cold smoky shoulders, 
the hills droop like breasts and a poor 
sun-fire flares in the eastern womb 

as though if a wind blew across (a hiss 
either sighing or hopeless breath) 

this city’s thighs, there would be in 

the cramped valley some kind of love 
and the sky would fall, the powerhouse 
collapse, the university tumble out of 
its coffins, the trumpet-shaped concert 
hall would hail my coming and puff 

its last like a shabby professor on a cold day 
running to tell of the end of classes. 


LANDSCAPE 
The tree shaped like a lock against the sky 
And the river like a door and like a key 


The sorrowing sun looks in, there is a rim 
Around the world, ships topple from the rim 


Into the sun but topple back and still are here, 
There is a rim and the river shuts like a door. 


The tree shaped like a coffin or a nail 
And the river like a dark misshapen door 


And the sun crouched in his terrible lair 
Looks in on the falling ships, the unmusical 


Falling ships, and the trees lined up the wall 
Like mourners at my mother’s funeral. 
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Inuing Laylen 


I KNOW THE DARK AND HOVERING MOTH 
(For William Blake) 


For vilest emissary of death 

I know the dark and hovering moth 

Whose furred wings overwhelm the sun; 
And the blind minnows that cannot swim. 


O a fat black moth was my first wife. 
She sat her weight on my greenest leaf. 
Another moth was so fair a prize, 
Melted my manhood into her eyes. 


William Blake spied the vanishing heel, 
Made all the white stars in heaven reel. 
I heard his wild, dismayéd shout. 

Rib by rib Urizen lugged me out. 


Now at early dawn, my heart with joy 

Like any carefree holiday boy 

I look at the minnows in the pond 

And catch and kill them: they make no sound. 


Lovely Aviva, shall we crush moths? 
Geldings stone till we're out of breath? 

Wipe the minnows from the goat-god’s brow? 
He hears their screams; he rejoices now. 


For sun throbs with sexual energy; 

The meadows bathe in it, each tall tree. 
The sweet dark graves give up their dead. 
Love buries the stale fish in their stead. 


From crows we'll brew a cunning leaven; 
From harsh nettles: lock them in a poem. 
The virtuous reading it at once 

Will change into rimed and sapless stumps. 
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My proud Love we'll water them, embrace 
Over their unleaving wretchedness: 

Till snakes cavort in gardens and sing 
Melic praises for each mortal thing; 


And from Lethean pond beneath a scarp 
There rush the vigorous hunting carp 

At whose gorping jaws and obscene mouths 
Flit the vulnerable black-winged moths; 


Poets, each the resurrected Christ, 

Move like red butterflies through the mist 

To where the shafts, the sloping shafts of Hell, 
The globed sun enclose like a genital. 
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Phyllis Gotliek 


POLYHEDRON 


Dry foxfalls of padded feet go prowling 
round and round the hentracks of my mind, 
my knotted, night-nodding head; 

rheum-red eyes, kerosene flares cry Danger! 
nose crimped to the acrid smell 

mouth an orifice of doom— 

warning to 


children. 


go scouring vacant lots, toe-turning 

bright green shards of shattered glass 
beerbottles (boys, we've had a bellyful) 
Scytheman whispers: love ‘em and leave ‘em, 
boys, and leave ‘em 


.widows. 


live in empty houses with clocks that go CLINK CLANK 
refrigerators that rattle NOT NOW 
and dry footfalls that whisper never 


time dusts the mantelpiece 
and the mirrors grieve 


(R.LP.) clichés. 
I AQUARIUS 


The slow clock whorls of snails 
mark time here; such calendars 
patterned earlier dark ooze 

into reluctant longitudes. 


Fluted they give lipservice 
over sand and slime 
dance, hornbranching 
one-footed sine, 
impervious 
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while molly and platy 
(bread-and-butter names ) 
nip-nap-nubble the grown scrolls 
of snailshell, gossip the green. 


Behind the screen 

of glass I watch, 

scrape algae, dole 

dry crumbs of food into the gape 
of tiger-striped predators, 

a blaze of jaws untoothed 


still showing in memory of the warmer 
Amazon (a lunge and seeth 
of living waters) the red raw gorge. 


Beyond these elegant admirations 

in the pale fishwarmth of antichlorined waters 
frilly snails pace 

poring glissandos sucklocked 


to glass, timeless, the protozoan’s 
relentless ungrace. 
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Ralph Gustafion 


MARINE CONJECTURE 
This edifying mind is not a thing 
To be rejected. Appointment scrambles waste 
Youth or older thought was not a rubbish. 
Well, here’s hope prowling tin cans scooped 
Of content, fish-head jerking in poor pussy’s 
Jaws. Her sense of smell must be deficient. 
What, then? How nose it through this pulp 
And peeling world? A double-jointed shovel 
Swivelled backward plus a barge will dump it 
Seaward undulating down for viscera 
Whose mouths are in their feet, to suck in. Thus. 


This form of sanitation is not a love. 


THE DISQUISITION 


I 


All right, write it down: 
Who wore hate, who crown. 
Nothing is that is 

Not stated: lover's kiss, 
Poem, praise; fall 

Of stone, poise; all 

’s a rhetoric in the mind 
Until ice burn the wind, 
Until love is in bed, 

Breath out of head, 

Until stone crush worm, 
Until John Plowman is warm. 
Which is why the church 

Is hipped, spinsters arch, 
Eggheads elevated— 

The word's not stated, 
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Made flesh, thought 

As handsome, seen as good. 
Wherefore no person lives 
Until he is alive: 

No poetry's in the head; 


As none is written until read. 


II 


Love is cold pudding 

In the sky and in the ridding. 
Helen had Paris’ yarde: 

The virgin goes mad. 

Troy fell in crashes 

But the other is ashes, 

Three thousand Springs are gone. 
Sarah Maude lies under a stone. 


Ill 


A tendril split rock 

Now one looks back. 

In twenty years it was the purse 
Spent for love, the worst 

Had. John Donne 

Was not left with a bone 

Who preached from St. Paul's 

A common death. Stalls 

Are to sing in. The soul skips 
When adze meets wood, keeps 
Jesus humming. Saint Francis 
Holds odd circumstances: 

A robin and an ass, not austerity 
In a cave. The cloister 

Is a pretty place 

For sunburnt bees. 

Now one looks back 

The sorrow is the lack 
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Of a merry heart, not the death: 
Two sticks on a hearth; 

The rosetree the worm chose; 
The words without use. 


IV 


History wakes in him only 
The need to hold Helen; 
Have Warr and Owen home; 
See Richard in his tomb; 
Jesus’ hands. The dates 
Do not matter. Who states 
Life wears the crown; 

Not he who owns a man’s 
Soul and builds hospital 
For him to die in; but 
Digs in tomb to accost 
Cleopatra's dust. 
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Alpred M. Purdy 
ON THE DECIPHERMENT OF ‘LINEAR B’ 


Grammatic structure, then phonetic value— 
Ventris mailing progress reports to philologists 
For comment (by air across the Atlantic)— 
The end game, the dusty Cretan sibilants 
Rustling delightedly on scholar tongues, 
Whispering ancient scandal to the co-translators: 
Inventories—amphorae, wine long drunk 

By Cretan courtesans, Mycenaean warriors; 
Listings of clergy reserves, military property: 
“Horse vehicle, painted red, supplied with reins.” 
Words preserved like nothing machines 
Make—perfect, unflawed, the same . . 


We see them (dramatic as hell), the code breakers: 
In shirt sleeves with hovering anxious wives; 
Gowned Oxford dons; reformed safecrackers; 

Chain letter addicts; Hollywood spies . 


It turns out Minos was maybe an expatriate 

Greek, and thought to hell with hiero- 

Glyphic symbols; brought in the smith Daedalus 

(A bad mistake re. Pasiphae’s morals ) 

To promote enosis, Greek investment, and Linear B— 
Well anyway, Ventris figured it out: 

Evervbody can sit down after work reading 


Comic books and Agamemnon’s diaries now . 


But Knossus burning (not in Scripta Minoa)— 
When men died foetal protecting their genitals; 
And women, abandoned by children and lovers, 
Fled to the upper rooms with skirts on fire; 
And over the island a south wind blowing . . . 
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AT ROBLIN LAKE 


Did any one plan this? 

Set up the co-ordinates 

Of experiment to bring about 

An ecology of near and distant 
Batrachian nightingales, 

Each with a frog in his throat, 
Rehearsing the old springtime pap 
About the glories of copulation? 
If not I'd be obliged if 

The accident wei unhappen. 


The pike and bass are admirably silent 

About such things, and keep their 

Erotic moments a mensa et thoro 

In cold water. After which, I suppose, 

Comes the non-judicial separation. 

Which makes them somewhat misogynists— 

Frogs are ignorant about the delusion and snare 
Women represent—they brag and boast 

Epicene, while piscene culture doesn't. 


This tangential, backyard universe 

I inhabit with sidereal aplomb, 
Though troubled with midnight debate 
By frog theologians, bogged 

Down in dialectics and original 

Sin of discursiveness 

(The god of boredom at one remove, 
Disc reetly subsidized on wooden plates). 
This w alking morning I make a shore-capture, 
With hands—having no air rifle. 

Hold the chill, musical antibody 

A moment with breath held, 
Thinking of spores, spermatozoa, seed, 
Housed in this cold progenitor, 
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Transmitting to some future species 
What the wall said to Belshazzar. 

And, wondering at myself, experiencing 
For this bit of green costume jewellery 
A nescient, obscure love. 
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George Johnston 


BESIDE THE SEA 


1. Morning 


At half-past six a.m. the sun 

Shines on the water tub 

Outside the kitchen door, 

And from the chicken run 

Utters the matutinal squawk and roar 

Of Mr. Murple’s Red Rhode Island rooster 
Who walks among his hens as a storm of rain, 
Shedding his bounty in a long-legged way 
And crested with the sun. 

Listen! Across the fields of hay and grain 
Mrs. McGonigle’s Leghorn answers him, 
His voice made melancholy by the dew. 


Stentor to stentor call the warm day in 

When things get done, 

When webs dry up and flies get caught therein, 
When ducks and pigs grow fat, 

When, from behind the barn, the slobbering churn 
Turns the sweet Brigid’s morning into butter 

And _ buttermilk; 

When the sea smiles upon himself 

And brings his fish-and-lobster water up 

And sea-weed water up among the rocks 

And, having done so, brings it back again; 

When Mr. Murple reaches from the shelf 

His adding machine, to add his business up. 


How shall we count our blessings? Mr. Murple 
May pick all day at his pocket adding machine, 
Hearing the sea go splash among the rocks, 

Nor leave out Brigid, by the chicken run 
Whistling in the sunshine; nor forget 
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The ducks and pigs, nor the innumerable spiders 
—Also a blessing, in a long-legged way— 
And still not make the total right. Not quite. 


2. Evening 


The sun goes down, the hens go up to roost; 

The grass is quiet, but not so the hens. 

Mr. Murple’s adding machine is at rest, 

And the sea’s face is at rest, although his depths 
Rankle with bulging eyes; 

But here, above, affairs have all gone west 

From off the surfaces of sea and land 

Except from off the hens. Ladies! Girls! 

How come this cluck and feather? 

How come this social failure in the twilight? 


The bugs are courting with their lights and cries 
And eating one another, as they do, 

Earnestly, and with skill, and without recess. 
Brigid is courting in her courting dress 

And the hour is so beautiful and deep 

That Mr. Murple is made morbid by it. 

His heart goes splash among its utmost rocks 

And so draws back, and then goes splash again 
Uncomforted. 


The hour grows deeper still 

And more beautiful. The stars glare out. 
Whoever came up late among the hens 

Has found her place at last and gone to sleep. 
Brigid leans against the wall and smokes 

And laughs, and her cigarette glares out, 

And overhead the winking weather aircraft 
Swings to the west, with his many instruments. 


He seems alone up there, but he is warm. 
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Alden A. Nowlan 


PICKING DANDELIONS 


Picking a dandelion is like killing 
a fly, says Mrs. Owens, it’s no use, 
they'll keep on coming, but it’s a good feeling. 
Kneeling, she cracks the stalks, smearing their juice 


over her fingers; pulpy shreds of blossom 

catch in her nails, and every foaming head 
falls in her apron like a splash of sunlight 

never confined in any flower bed. 


A KIND OF LOVE 


Twined helpless in the night watch nets, we fought 
the cords that made of us a single beast, 
until our tiredness was such that rest 
seemed sweeter than escape, and struggle ceased. 


Rocking together with our every move 

made by the poacher’s steps for we were spent, 
we travelled down the forest footpaths, first 

not knowing, then not caring, where we went. 


LAMENT FOR JAMES TALBOT 
(Late member of the Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, representing 
Connaught County, 1920-1952.) 


Bible, britches and tobacco spittin’, 
Jimmie Talbot was a whistlin’ kitten, 
hardshell preacher, ruttin’ buck, 

text, hot liquor and a ton of luck. 


He was Moses—sweet hell, he'd juggle curses, 
tell dirty stories and palaver verses. 

He'd holler loud as a turpentined toad, 

then speak soft as a sinner on the glory road. 
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Bible, britches and tobacco spittin’, 
Jimmie Talbot was a whistlin’ kitten, 
hardshell preacher, ruttin’ buck, 
text, hot liquor and a ton of luck. 


Jimmie'd spout from a rotten stump, 

eat parsnip pancakes and pinch a rump. 
Kept Connaught County dog-bone dry, 
and never begrudged a pint to a guy. 


Bible, britches and tobacco spittin’, 
Jimmie Talbot was a whistlin’ kitten, 
hardshell preacher, ruttin’ buck, 
text, hot liquor and a ton of luck. 


Jimmie bewitched the county seat 

with Shakespeare, deficits and surplus wheat, 
and carried Hainesville with ninety loads 

of gravel and two months work on the roads. 
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Millon Acorn 


THE ISLAND 


Since I'm Island-born home’s as precise 

as if a mumbly old carpenter, 
shoulder-straps crossed wrong, 

refigured to the last three-eighths of shingle. 


Nowhere that plow-cut worms 

heal themselves in red loam; 

spruces squat, skirts in sand; 

or the stones of a river rattle its dark 
tunnel under the elms, 

is there a spot not measured by hands; 
no direction I couldn't walk 

to the wave-lined edge of home. 


In the fanged jaws of the Gulf, 


a red tongue. 

Indians say a musical God 
took up His brush and painted it; 
named it, in his own language, 
‘The Island’. 
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Douglas Lochhead 


TWO POEMS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Everywhere this land 

suggests beginnings: 
the rude rock still dripping, 

the virgin air 
gulping with the first arctic touch, 

the animal forms 
gripping the pool edges 

where shimmering life 
gleams silver giving lip to lip, 

sex to sex, 
and the thunder of innocence 

rejoicing. 


Newfoundland is made up 
of children 


and stones, 
and during the interval, 
children. 


Like starlings 

they perch on fences, 
window sills, tail boards, 

and agile as elves 
they greet the train's entry 

into their inland day 
with curiosity 

and so what! 
and as the occasion 

for hanging and madly 
swinging from the eaves. 
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BALLAD OF FIRE 


In my hand 

a ballad of fire. 

What have I done? 
What tongue of mine 
begins this way? 


This tongue, this fire, 
this rage on paper. 
What have I done? 
What soul’s complaint? 


Are these words mine, 
these firecrackers 
mounting suddenly 
into air I once 

had heard of 

but did not dare? 


I reach for it 

and my hand burns, 
the heart curls, 
body to bone, 


to ash to blow away. 


But no, 

it is a poem, 

my blood on stone, 
and no other fire 
will do. 
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D. G. Jones 


FOR FRANCOISE ADNET 


It is that time of day, time 
To chop beans, to peel 
Potatoes for the evening meal. 


The fullness of time 
Grows, at this hour, 
Like the shadows on the crockery. 


Mademoiselle’s mauve gloves, 
Alone, tell of the afternoon, the dried 
Flowers, delicate hands among the stalks. 


For once things are what they are, 
Until my little girl 
Comes in from outdoors, the melting snow 


Cool in her nostrils, 
Sky, blue without clouds, 


Behind her eyes. 


But even these dissolve. 

Fingering an orange 

She lets her bare legs dangle. 

Time is space; it glows 

Like the white tablecloth, 

The breadboard where I slice the onions. 


The kitchen floats in my tears— 
And the sun 
In its brazier of urban trees. 
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Leonard Cohen 


THE FLOWERS THAT I LEFT IN THE GROUND 


The flowers that I left in the ground, 
that I did not gather for you, 

today I bring them all back 

to let them grow forever, 

not in poems or marble, 

but where they fell and rotted. 


And the ships in their great stalls, 

huge and transitory as heroes, 

ships I could not captain, 

today I bring them back 

to let them sail forever, 

not in model or ballad, 

but where they were wrecked and scuttled. 


And the child on whose shoulders I stand, 
whose longing I purged 

with public, kingly discipline, 

today I bring him back 

to languish forever, 

not in confession or biography, 

but where he flourished, 

growing sly and hairy. 


I walked through landscapes of recall 

like a pilgrim towards light, 

believing in a light. 

Along the way I saw the bushes wearily burning, 
saints hanging undead in the trees, 

my loves created and undone. 

It is not malice that draws me away, 

draws me to renunciation, to betrayal, 

it is weariness, I go for weariness of thee. 
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Gold, ivory, flesh, love, God, blood, moon, 

I have become the expert of the catalogue. 

My body once so familiar with glory, 

my body has become a museum, 

this part remembered because of someone's mouth, 
this because of a hand, 

this because of wetness, this of heat. 


Sorrow, like an unbanded dove 
above a ruined cage, 

you hover above my dustward cell 
hung with signatures. 

This is my last catalogue: 

I breathe the breathless 

I love you, I love you, 

and let you go forever. 


DEAD SONG 


As I lay dead 
In my love-soaked bed, 
Angels came to kiss my head. 


I caught one gown 
And wrestled her down 
To be my girl in death town. 


She will not fly. 
She has promised to die. 
What a clever corpse am I! 


TWELVE O’CLOCK CHANT 


Hold me hard light, soft light hold me, 
Moonlight in your mountains fold me, 
Sunlight in your tall waves scald me, 
Ironlight in your wires shield me, 
Deathlight in your darkness wield me. 
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In burlap bags the bankers sew me, 

In countries far the merchants sell me, 
In icy caves the princes throw me, 

In golden rooms the doctors geld me, 
In battlefields the hunters rule me. 


I will starve till prophets find me, 
I will bleed till angels bind me, 
Still I sing till churches blind me, 
Still I love till cog-wheels wind me. 


Hold me hard light, soft light hold me, 
Moonlight in your mountains fold me, 
Sunlight in your tall waves scald me, 
Ironlight in your wires shield me, 
Deathlight in your darkness wield me. 


AN ORCHARD OF SHORE TREES 


An orchard of shore trees 
precise because of autumn 

etches its branches 

in the grey silk river 


The edge of the sky 
fills up with blue and soft sand 


A barge bearing lights 
like the leaning faces 
of motionless immortal sailors 
trails behind 
a cat o nine tails 
made of dark chain 
punishing the silken water 


We never see the river 
run blood red 
The vellow sun is lost forever 
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Its loyal sky 
is crumbling 
like a slow avalanche 
into its thickening edge 
of soft blue sand 


Darkness makes 
a home of the world 
The serpents 
rise swanlike from the water 
hurl their narrow tongues 
at the iron hulks 
of the dreaming tethered ships 


In their metal garments 

the divers come to the sea 
following the horizon 
building their castles 

out of the ruined sky 

and the soft blue sand 
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FOURTEEN APHORISMS IN THE SAME VEIN 
I 


Beauty is no accident. It haunts, 

Where loves as blind as statues flourished once 
Beneath the dust 
‘Its own grave ghost: 

A funeral conducted like a dance. 


II 


The past presents itself in nice, small ways: 

It is the echo, down these vanished hallways 
Of naked feet 
In hopeless flight, 


Escaping never and evading always. 


Ill 


“All things are permitted to delight.” 
Pity on this memorable site 

Was destroyed. 

Lovers, dismayed, 
Survey the relics of the appetite. 


IV 
As jumbled and as flooded as a quarry, 
As incomplete as an indecent story, 
Sand and stones 
Trees like bones, 
Surround neglect, are perfect in its glory. 
V 
Wild lavender the skeletal scene in patches 
Fragrantly clothes. A sensual lizard watches 
The natural sun 
Pass judgement on 
Exhausted fantasy and dry debauches. 
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Vi 
Empty as a window in a wall! 
These ruined, vacant apertures recall 
Ravished rooms. 


The flesh presumes, 
Even the castles of the spirit fall. 


Vil 
We need not be reminded who devour 
The pleasures of a lifetime in an hour, 
And who in haste 
Lay leisure waste: 
Boredom’s boys, in boredom’s pay and power. 


Vill 


Tears fall in vain on skin as dry as leather, 
And light on eyelids closely pressed together. 
Chaste mercy fell 

Silent in hell; 
Sex was there more talked about than weather. 


IX 


The dead already where the wicked go 

Wait abandoned, courtesans who know 
What surpasses 
Their caresses: 

A touch more grave and cruel than a blow. 


X 


A definition of depravity: 


What the imagination’s suavity 


Can devise 
Otherwise 
Than the simple need to fill a cavity. 
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XI 


Virtue no longer is the sacrifice 

Nor force the minister. Another ice 
Congeals the blood. 
Since the flood 

Death has usurped the properties of vice. 


XII 


Whoever outlives love, surviving, misses 

The bites that once were mingled with the kisses. 
The widows of 
That kind of love 

Fall sighing from a thousand precipices. 


XIII 


If only wickedness defied refutal! 
Its works and ways are, often, merely futile. 
To our time } 
Outrage seems tame, 
Perversity more frivolous than brutal. 


XIV 


No, not and never—all the negatives 
Time like a censor to the senses gives. 
Likeness dies 
In nature's eyes, 
And everywhere it is by art one lives. 
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Shirley Wright 


GENESIS 


From the flame of the first mouthed name 
and the print of a passion spent 

and enclosed in flesh, 

from the hidden succour of a mother’s mind 
and her body round, like a veined garden, 
from the globed groin, taut, consummate, 
enfolding the name, 

congealing the flame, 

was born the child. 


I BELONG 
I pass 
down where the spider-mouthed sea goes 
where the gulls and the trees turn, 
to the mound 
and the washed drop, 
to the sudden explosion of sky 
over the reed hands, 
touching the conch shells 
in the sea’s warm loin. 


High, ungained, 

strained on the edge of breathing, 

almost alone, 

belonging to the air, and the black turn of the sea, 
to the wind in its cry, 

and the peeled moon rind rocking, 

I belong. 
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DESIRE 


Pushed from longing 

and torn by long grey hands from desire, 

raised from running sand, slipping over stones and ragged time, 
plucked from the white down of the midnight wind and the giant sky, 
caught midway between infinities, 

Love shudders, slips downward along the steel flank 

of the sea’s taut turning 

and cries. 


ALIEN 


Vagrant, my stranger heart 

wanders hesitantly, 

severed from the soft palm 

of its remembrances, 

exiled from its genesis, and the tomb, 

alien to the breath of beginnings and death, 


compassionate only to the lost 
and blind hunger, 

with no child, like the children of 
memory or believing, 

with no morrow 

but for rue and repentance. 


BEFORE THEN 


Long before my hours 

broke a running line through glass 

or the womb warped to bear my weight, 
before the serene sky 

split with the crude day 

and time ticked, 

before the long lying in the dark, unborn, 
before the waiting and the hot uncertainty, 
in the wish, coalescing, 
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in the half held, hardly formed heartbeat, 
unbroken, 

before then, 

I loved you. 


EXPIATION 


In a desperate, unconsidered hour 

I broke down flowers. 

With a blunt, uncompromising gesture 
I profaned bowers. 


With a curt, unmitigated word 

beyond redress, 

I murdered love, I sacrileged a garden, 
I slew a guest. 


I cannot gather and offer dead flowers; 
reminders of trespass; 

I cannot relive the hours 

that cloud the glass. 


Once done the act could only harden. 
With grief for seed I await the dawn to garden. 





Review Article 





Sitting in Judgment on the Past 


— An Experiment in Social History — 


by 


é 


ALFRED G. BAILEY 


-rofessor Lower’s new book® illustrates some of the difficulties of writing 
social history, and particularly of the problems that in the present state of 
knowledge must confront anyone who undertakes the formidable task of writing 
a social history of Canada. Of many of these difficulties, one may be sure, 
he is as fully aware as anyone who has ever worked in the field of Canadian 
history. He therefore rightly approaches the subject with the statement that 
the book is experimental. Like so many Canadians before him, in other 
spheres of activity, he is making a pioneering effort. “A good many types 
of history have been written about Canada — constitutional economic, and 
political — and there have been plenty of articles and small books lighting 
up the life of a countryside or city. But as yet no one has tried to put things 
together in an effort to depict the growth of the country as a whole, and 
throughout its history”. 

The chief difficulty that faces the scholar who attempts to write a general 
social history of this country is that the articles and books to which Professor 
Lower refers have not been ne arly numerous enough. Scholarship is a 
social product and a general work must necessarily depend upon a_pre- 
existing number of special studies of particular aspects of the subject, if it 
is to achieve any great degree of success. The truth is that Canadians 
have hardly yet begun to mine the relatively voluminous resources of their 
social history. There are admirable sets of documents such as are to be 
found in the seventy-three volumes of Jesuit Relations edited by the American 
historian, Reuben Gold Thwaites, and the publications of the Champlain 
Society, that throw much light on the early phases of Canadian social life, 
but they merely serve to emphasize how much there is that still remains to be 
done even in bringing together the raw materials of the subject. When one 
mera the accumulated store of church and court records, the wealth 
of untapped source materials contained in the files of newspapers stored in 


*Canadians in the Making: A. Social History of Canada. By Arthur R. M. Lower 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1958; Pp. xxiv + 475. $7.50 
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libraries and archives from one ocean to the other, not to speak of the visible 
detritus of past ages that confronts the eye of the observer in the form of 
buildings, vehicles, costumes, and household “appliances”, and decorations, 
as well as the habits and gestures of the people themselves, one gains some 
inkling of the magnitude of the undertaking that must present itself to the 
scholars of future generations. It is a measure of Professor Lower’s ability 
as an historian that with so little already done, upon which to build, he has 
accomplished as much as he has in the work under review. On the other 
hand one cannot but refiect that some of the shortcomings of “Canadians in 
the Making” arise in part from the fact that there are as yet no detailed studies 
at all of many aspects and areas of Canadian social life. 

Few writers of Canadian history have ever been concerned with the 
political development of their country to the total exclusion of the economic 
and social aspects, and yet Canadian historians like those in neighbouring and 
related countries, have tended to interest themselves most, at least until 
recently, in the political record. History as past politics, when politics were 
the means to a broadening of human freedom, was the theme par excellence 
of the Whig historians of the British universities. That so many Canadians 
should have chosen those mentors was partly determined by their own 
political background, for had not Howe and Baldwin and Lafontaine striven 
for, and prophesied, the liberalization of the Empire? The successful response 
to the political challenge of the nineteenth century for some time obscured 
the adventures and achievements of industrial enterprise, and the ‘homely” 
lives of the masses in the process of their halting and partial adjustments to 
life in a new continent. Perhaps this may help to explain, in part at least, 
why the attempt at a social history has been so long delayed in Canada. 

Although Trevelyan wrote that “social history might be defined ne gatively 
as the history of a people with the politics left out”, few historians have 
been quite so rigorous in practice as this statement would require, and 
Professor Lower is no exception. Are political factors more fundamental, 
that is to say, more influential causes of change, than social institutions and 
conditions? If this were so the facts of social history would be fully intelligible 
only within a political frame of reference. Professor Lower has certainly 
made some concessions to this view of the matter. His periodization is 
often a political one: the British conquest, the American Revolution, the 
War of 1812. the Confederation of the Provinces, and the World Wars of 
the twentieth century have an evident meaning for social history as our 
author understands it. One may concede the wisdom of this method while 
pointing out the danger of obscuring other periodizations behind a_ political 
facade. His “social” stages, beginning with the trading post, and passing 
through the pioneer settlement, the colony, the province, to the nation, are 
certainly overshadowed by political considerations. The ethnologist who 
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traces the diffusion of the swastika as an art motif or religious symbol, may 
find that its spacial distribution has been little affected by factors of a 
political nature. To the historian likewise it might seem preferable to name 
an epoch after an individual or a technological device, or in terms of a 
particular type of class structure. Professor Lower occasionally does this, 
as when he writes of “the great god CAR”, or entitles a section of one of 
his chapters, “Rank, class and Sam Hughes”. He cannot write of Bliss 
Carman’s Canada with the same assurance as Trevelyan does of “Shakespeare’s 
England”, for obvious reasons, but he could fittingly refer to “the age of 
Macdonald”, without falsifying Canadian achievements and values. This 
should serve to confirm the primacy of the political, for Canada at least, but 
it raises anew the general question of the locus of social history. 

It is his strength as a publicist and moralist that he so frequently goes 
beyond a staternent of what actually happened, but some will regard it as 
his chief weakness as an historian. He does not content himself with Ranke’s 
declared aim of presenting “what had really happened” but presumes what 
the great German historian disclaimed, namely “to sit in judgment on the 
past”. Far from banishing himself from his books, his writing is always 
or almost always, intensely personal. He is seldom content to let his narrative 
unfold in its own terms; instead he keeps telling the reader what to think 
about the subject with which he happens to be dealing. He lectures him, 
sometimes preaches to him, and even on occasion seems to be engaged in 
castigating him, especially if he is an English-Canadian and a Protestant, 
(passim). Fortunately the reader is likely to accept Professor Lower’s stric- 
tures wherever they are deserved, for it must be understood that he does 
not necessarily castigate Protestantism, but only Protestants when the latter, 
as like others they may, sometimes prove deficient in understanding of their 
fellow-beings, especially in the circumstances of Canadian history, when the 
latter are French-speaking Catholics. In his efforts to get English-speaking 
Canadians to see the good in their fellow citizens he may often be preaching 
to the converted. But few people, particularly when already sufficiently 
convinced, enjoy being belaboured beyond a certain point, and it can be 
endured only in the thought that regrettably, it may still be needed for 
the good of some people’s souls and because Professor Lower is engaged, 
as he says of others, “in burying the biggest hatchet in Canadian history”. , 

In his chapter on the Conquest of New France by British forces, the 
distinction left in the reader's mind between the travail of war, and the 
relations between conquerors and conquered when the war was at an end, 
is not sufficiently clear. Perhaps this is because he is here describing the 
way in which later generations of French-Canadians chose to conceive of these 
events, carrying the idea of the barbarities of war over into their treatment 
of the years of peace. He does not in this chapter clearly refute or correct 
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these conceptions. We read here largely of “les années terribles” followed 
by the slow revival of freedom, won by hardy French-Canadians from their 
tyrannical masters. This was how Jules Léger regarded the subject. The 
various meanings of the Conquest include what it meant to the people of 
England, of England’s colonies, and France where “few tears were shed for 
the loss of Canada”. The French-Canadian mind, we gather, was formed by 
such passages as “the bishop’s stark description of the ruined colony 

the almost total destruction of Quebec, the desolation of the countryside . 
the flight of the inhabitants . . . .” Surely, writes Professor Lower, “he 
would be dull of soul who could not comprehend the apprehension, the 
anxiety, the deep tragedy, which conquest involves”. 

Was it so? Were these understandable apprehensions justified by the 
sequel? Did the French-Canadians suffer oppression comparable to the 
people of the South after the War Between the States, or the Irish in their 
long years of subjection? Garneau, who contributed most to the formation 
of the mythos of the French-Canadians, “gives the impression that the 
conquered people were subjected to considered and cruel oppression”, and 
our author supplies the corrective, not in this chapter on the Conquest entitled 
“The lilies come down!” but in subsequent pages where the kind of impression 
given by Garneau is dispelled. The conquered people did not groan under 
a tyrant’s yoke. There was no considered tyranny, no arbitrary bloodshed. 
There were “individual friendships like that between John Fraser and Dr. 

Badelart, the Highlander the patient of the doctor on the actual field of battle 
that fateful September day of 1759, the French doctor the prisoner of the 
Highlander, close friends for forty years thereafter”. The first Governors, 
Murray and Carleton “from the beginning were sympathetic with the plight 
of the French and did all they could to ameliorate it”. Towards the French 
they displayed “qualities of kindness, magnanimity and justice . . . . They 
worked for the widest toleration and the most. secure privileges for the 
Roman Catholic religion . . . As a result they earned the affections of the 
French”. Contemporary French-Canadians themselves testified to the fact. 
“Sir Guy Carleton is justly beloved of all classes of the people,” writes the 
annalist of the Ursuline nuns. “His mild and paternal administration, his 
prudence and benevolence, his personal merits and kindness have rendered 
him dear to all ranks .. .” This happy accord, testified to by the frequency 
of intermarriage in the years after the Conquest, “was to be broken only 
with the appearance of the Francophobe Sir James Craig in 1807". If anyone 
had cause to complain it was the “poor mercantile devils”, those English and 
German families, not necessarily engaged in fur-trading, that settled in Quebec 
immediately after the Conquest, the progenitors of what may now be ne "arly 
the oldest families of English speech in Canada. A word on their behalf 
long overdue. 
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But as for the French-Canadians, Professor Lower has pointed out that 
their nationalism stemmed from later conditions. The clash with the English 
under Craig, Sewell and Ryland, gave directions and cohesion to it. “What- 
ever the niceties of the situation — and it is impossible to say unreservedly on 
which side the blame for it lay, though the heavier portion would appear 
to rest on some of the English — the racial quarrel heightened by the transfer 
of power from the seigneurial to the middle class, evoked the first burst of 
French Canadian nationalism”. It was a reaction against seventeenth-century 
French orthodoxy and nineteenth century English commercialism (p. 223). 
It drew some inspiration from the French revolution, but in the end reacted 
against what that revolution stood for, thus strengthening the conservative 
tendency of Canadian life. The Loyalists, we may add, children of unsuccess- 
ful counter-revolution, had already done so. “. . . Canada was becoming the 
home of lost causes”. The cause of French-Canadian nationalism was sometimes 
served by projecting the early nineteenth-century clash with “the English” 
back into the eighteenth century. Hence the origin of the mistaken idea that 
early British rule had been harsh. 

In reality, if the French-Canadian survived, it was partly a result of the 
benignity of British rule. The continuance of their Church, that foundation- 
stone of their national culture, stemmed from what Professor Lower modestly 
calls “a typical untidy English arrangement”. That the English would have 
been wrong not to have made that arrangement we can now see; but that it 
was made at a time when such liberality was rare, deserves to be commended 
for its excess, however slight, over mere expediency. Such commendation 
could not detract from Professor Lower’s sympathetic treatment of French- 
Canadian institutions. For what other Canadian writer, French or English, 
has ever sought in equal reverence and humility to understand another's cul- 
ture? The best, he writes, that the non-Catholic can do “is to describe as 
objectively as he can, well-knowing that whereas he may comprehend those 
areas which the two branches of the Christian faith have in common, he 
cannot penetrate the inner mysteries of the other, its nuances, the puzzles 
which make what seem irrational or erroneous to him, rational and holy for 
another. And yet, what historian of Canada worthy of his salt can fail to 
make this effort?” 

Professor Lower has certainly made it. He contrasts St. Thomas’ “splendidly 
logical collection of categories” with the “praginatic, testing experimentation of 
later Protestantism ...” “What Protestant”, he asks, “can systematically dis- 
cuss, say, the ‘cardinal virtues’, name them, and enumerate the qualities of 
each? Yet when St. Thomas discusses prudence as one of them, he does it 
logically, sanely, and in admirably orderly fashion. It would do no one any 
harm to put his ideas together about prudence. This to Roman Catholics, 
especially to the educated French-Canadian, has been the stuff of instruction 
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for centuries”. Its value may be conceded. Its faults may be noted. Even 
Professor Lower does not accept the Summa in its entirety (p. 59). But, as 
it happens, it is not the exclusive possession of the French-Canadians, since 
“our own English system of law, and through it, our other public institutions” 
are in a measure founded on it. “The modern English-speaking world finds 
underneath itself an embarrassing amount of Thomist foundation, and woe 
to it if it ever discards that for sheer expediency, for its liberties will disappear 
with its absolutes”. Contrast this praise of the Thomist tradition with the 
admission that even the “Protestant Mammon” may serve a worthy end. Here 
is virtue of another order, without grandeur. 

If there is a conscious bias in this comparison of the two dominant Cana- 
dian cultures, there is another, largely unconscious, which may account for 
the chief defect of the work under review. The original Dominion of 1867 
resulted from a fusion of two areas, the Province of Canada as constituted by 
the Act of Union of 1840, and the Maritime Provinces. The latter had a 
long and separate history as a settled area. The three provinces by the 
sea had their own stops and pauses, their own conditions and determinants, 
which cannot always be fitted into the framework of the province on the 
St. Lawrence, nor can social conditions in that province be regarded as 
“representing” conditions on the seaboard. Professor Lower’s book is an im- 
provement on another which, in its day, was regarded as a major contribution 
to Canadian historical writing, namely W. P. M. Kennedy's Constitution of 
Canada, for in that work the Maritimes are referred to only fleetingly, and when 
the circumstances of their development happen to resemble those of the pro- 
vince on the St. Lawrence, or when they momentarily impinge upon the 
course of events in that area. The reader would never suspect that they had 
a constitutional history of their own, which was in significant detail different, 
and worthy of record. 

One is prepared to admit that history happens in some places more than 
in others, and alse that professionally written histories of phases of Maritime 
social life and institutions, that our author could have used in the preparation 
of his general work, are few in number. But there are many books of travel 
and description that provide much pertinent matter, and the above-mentioned 
conditions cannot be responsible for the scanty references to the second of 
the two constitutent areas of the original Dominion. One can only conchide 


that these provinces are not really present in the foreground of our author's 


consciousness. As in another of his works, “Colony to Nation”, he pays a 
tribute to Nova Scotia for making much of itself in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, and he has discerning things to say about the metro- 
politanism of Halifax, its class structure, and the convictions of its social 
élite . Nevertheless, the impression grows on the reader that when the 
Maritimes are referred to, it is by conscious effort to round out the story. 
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Sometimes the effort is not made. The title of chapter seventeen, “The 
height of prosperity: British North America during the eighteen-fifties”, 
leads the reader to expect an account of British North America as a whole, 
until on the first page he is brought up short with a reference to “the two 
provinces”, and suddenly realizes that British North America means the areas 
that became Quebec and Ontario. Two passing references to other areas do 
not invalidate the criticism that the work cannot be considered as an adequate 
treatment of the social history of the whole country. When in the same 
chapter the reader comes upon the title of the sub-section, “The first pro- 
vincial university” he finds himself reading, not about the College of New 
Brunswick, which had been functioning as a school from 1786, and which 
was accorded the style and privileges of a university in its charter of February 
12th, 1800, but of the University of Toronto decades later. Since the problem 
of the “separate watercourses” of each of the provinces has not been success- 
fully met, the convergence of various colonial streams, wide and varied as 
the result may be, imposes no really new task upon the author (p. 240). 

The remarks on the Maritimes, when they are made, show discernment. 
Nova Scotia’s surviving examples of eighteenth century architecture are 
rightly appreciated. “Of its nineteenth century, or romantic architecture, 
possibly the less said the better”, a remark which applies equally to Quebec 
where “church after church from the previous great age of building was 
either pulled down completely or disastrously reconstructed”. These observa- 
tions, and the admirable description of Kingston, illustrate the transition from 
an aristocratic to a middle-class society, but there is no systematic treatment 
of architectural styles, nor of any other aspects of the social scene. He 
seems to move forward as material comes to hand, and as interest and fancy 
dictate, rather than to present an orderly progression of types under such 
headings as food, clothing and shelter, tools and utensils, means and amenities 
of travel and transportation, marriage and family life, amusements and associa- 
tions, kinship and class distinctions, rituals, and beliefs. His task, the 
historian’s task, in some sense lies midway between the categorization of 
the ethnolognical monograph and the imaginative reconstruction of the novelist 
who makes a world that might have been, but never was. His intuitive grasp 
of the changing patterns of time reveal the essential artistry of historical 
presentation, but his centres of reference may vary, and Professor Lower’s 
is more nearly political than is, say, Trevelyan’s in the latter’s “English Social 
History”. Professor Lower has cast his subject in a wider mould than is 
customary with the social historian. 

Nevertheless it is to some extent for his treatment of social data, tradi- 
tionally conceived, this his book will appeal alike to the general reader 
and to the professional student. These data are drawn from many sources 
by an author whose eye is quick to catch the colourful, the variegated, the 
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sometimes tragic, and the occasionally ludicrous elements of the human 
scene. Conclusions concerning the material conditions of life in New France may 
be drawn from the fact that by the mid-eighteenth century good town houses 
had glass windows, while farmer’s houses still had paper panes. The use of 
forks by the upper classes as early as 1662 was indicative of new standards 
of polite behaviour. That mediaeval ways, by contrast, persisted in the coun- 
try districts is revealed by the tory of the brawl between two parishes over 
the possession of the arm-bone of St. Paul. And how thankful were the 
Scottish settlers, in Cape Breton, to be divided from the unregenerate main- 
land is evident from the Presbyterian prayer: “And more especially do we 
thank Thee, O Lord, for the Gut of Canso, Thine own body of water, which 
separates us from the wickedness that lieth on the other side thereof” (p. 145). 
The Catholic and the Calvinist were no more zealous in the Faith, than 
the Anglican Senator Gowan of Barrie who, when a popish cross on the altar 
of Trinity Church met his astonished eyes, “shook the dust from the accursed 
spot from his feet in anger, and built his own church across the way; r 
The incidents, are colourful, but whether they are also typical is more 
difficult to say. The question must be posed in attempting to assess the 
value of a history of “conditions”. Here norms are important and in many 
cases could only be fully established after a much more thorough canvass 
of the subject than could be attempted in the preparation of a general work 
such as this. Some of them are undoubtedly “far-fetched”, but in the main 
the informed reader may sense their representative character, as in the 
accounts of the changing class structure and class attitudes of the country, 
each coloured by social origin, church affiliation, inherited and acquired 
wealth, and educational conditions. Generally it was the Tories and Anglicans 
who made most of their complex imperialism, but at one point it became 
general. “At the turn of the century the Canadian public school was not mak- 
ing young Canadians but young Englishmen. It is not surprising that 
fourteen years later, those boys rushed off across the seas to fight for a 
country they had never seen — to fight as perhaps men never fought before”. 
There were exceptions: Canadians of French descent could not have been 
expected to feel this impulse in like measure, if at all. And neither could 
those immigrant groups, the New Canadians of whom Professor Lower gives 
a good account in his chapters on Canadian society in the twentieth century. 
Ww hat offering each element in the Canadian population will eventually leave 
on the altar of “the god, Equality” it is at this time impossible to say. The 
story is necessarily unfinished. Canadians are still “in the making”. But few 
can any longer doubt that a new nationality is now emerging. Though 
Professor Lower seems to be one of the sceptics (p. xx) his own book is 
surely evidence of the fact. 
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Twilight Area of Fiction 


— The Novels of John O'Hara — 
by 


RoBERT WEAVER 


It is exactly twenty-five years since John O’Hara published Appointment 
in Samarra, his first investigation of the manners and morals of a small city 
in Pennsylvania. He called the town Gibbsville (O'Hara was born in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania ). Gibbsville wasn’t too far from Philadelphia, and its population 
in 1930 was estimated to be 24,032. It was small enough for its leading 
families to know one another intimately. They married or slept together or 
became partners in business and professional enterprises; they joined the 
country club and shared the same political opinions (Republican). Even in 
a place as remote and exotic as Hollywood the memory of Gibbsville boyhood 
was enough to summon up a vague clan feeling. 

But after Appointment in Samarra O'Hara went away from Gibbsville for 
many years.. It was a long digression that took him through Manhattan 
(Butterfield 8), Hollywood (Hope of Heaven), and a series of seedy night 
clubs in the mid-west (Pal Joey). It was at this time that Edmund Wilson 
identified him as one of the “Boys in the Back Room” (with James M. 
Cain, Saroyan and Steinbeck). “The truth is perhaps,” Mr. Wilson wrote, 
“that O'Hara has never really had his bearings since he dropped Gibbsville, 
Pa.” Then in 1949 O'Hara returned to Pennsylvania, but it was the town 
of Fort Penn, not Gibbsville, that became the locale of A Rage to Live. A 
few vears later he got all the way back to Gibbsville to seooel the life of 
Joe Chi apin in Ten North Frederick. And now, in From the Terrace®, Gibbs- 
ville and the nearby town of Port Johnson are the scene of much of the 
story. 

In his four Pennsylvania novels John O'Hara has written much of the 
social history of a small corner of America from the beginning of the century 
to the years following the second world war. But it has become an odd 
kind of social history, for as the novels sprawl in scope and time, O’Hara’s 
sympathy for the people of Gibbsville and its vicinity has been narrowing 
and hardening. There are old families in Gibbsville still, and memories 


*From the Terrace. By John O'Hara. New York: Random House. Pp. 898. $6.95. 
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tenacious enough to create the sense of a hierarchy and a tradition. But the 
town has been changing like all of North America and it is inhabited not 
only by people of Protestant, Anglo-Saxon stock but also by Irish, Welsh, Italians 
and various East Europeans. Yet the impression of change and social variety 
in Gibbsville is rendered more sharply in Appointment in Samarra and the early 
short story “Doctor's Son” than in any of the later novels. By this time O'Hara 
has become concerned mostly with the town’s first families, who belong to 
the upper middle class and join the country club and live on Latenengo 
Street. Despite its disenchanted air, From the Terrace has the atmosphere of 
an official history. 

With these novels John O’Hara makes common cause with writers like 
John Marquand and James Gould Cozzens. Their books belong to some area 
of the Atlantic Coast: Pennsylvania in the case of O'Hara, New England with 
Marquand, and the whole reach of the coast from Main to Florida in Cozzens. 
They write fictions about members of the upper middle class in the old 
states of America that still face towards Europe. There is an atmosphere in 
their novels of tales being told about a dying race, and all three novelists 

watch over their protagonists from the upper middle class with a mixture 
of disenchantment and nostalgia. There is a social history of Mississippi in 
William Faulkner's novels, but it has its origins in a quite different obsession. 


For one thing, Cozzens, Marquand and O'Hara are working against the 


grain of American fiction. In his recent book The American Novel and Its 
Tradition Richard Chase writes that “since the earliest days the American 
novel, in its most original and characteristic form, has worked out its destiny 
and defined itself by incorporating an element of romance”. Mr. Chase chooses 
such writers as Fennimore Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville and Twain, and 
Frank Norris and William Faulkner to illustrate his concept of the romance; 
he might easily have chosen writers as apparently dissimilar as Hemingway 
and Dreiser. He mentions John O'Hara only once in The American Novel 
and Its Tradition as one of the “novelists of manners” with Henry James 
(the father of them all), Howells, Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Marquand, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Scott Fitzgerald. It’s an extensive list, but the novelists 
of manners do not represent the most influential or the most passionate tradi- 
tion in American fiction. No Beat Generation writer need apply here. And it is 
a tradition more than ever on the defensive in America: even the size of novels 
like By Love Possessed and From the Terrace seems evidence of a failure of 
nerve. (It’s interesting to compare, in size and other respects, Cozzens’ two 
novels about lawyers, The Just and the Unjust and By Love Possessed. And 
there is an even sharper contrast between early and late work in O'Hara's use 
of time: Appointment in Samarra and “Doctor's Son” are both restricted to 
a few days; A Rage to Live, Ten North Frederick and From the Terrace absorb 
a full lifetime or more.) 
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Appointment in Samarra takes its title from a famous little story by Somerset 
Maugham about the servant who returned one day from the market in Bagdad, 
and told his master that he met Death in the crowd, and that Death threatened 
him. The servant borrows a horse to flee to Samarra, Later the same day 
the master meets Death and asks her why she threatened his servant. It 
was a gesture of surprise, Death explains, on seeing your servant in Bagdad 
when we had an appointment for this evening in Samarra. 

In O’Hara’s novel it is Julian English, the son of Gibbsville’s leading 
doctor, who keeps the fatal appointment in Samarra. Julian owns the town’s 
Cadillac agency, he has made a good marriage, and he is popular; but he 
is also a little heedless, in debt, and inclined to drink too much. The novel 
covers a few days in the Christmas season in the early years of the Depres- 
ion. At a party Julian throws a drink in the face of one of the Irish Catholics 
who have been making their way into Gibbsville society. He begins to 
fear the consequences of his impulse, there is some malicious gossip, and there 
is some trouble in his marriage. Then Julian embarks on a sequence of 
foolish and desperate defiances that bring him within a few days to suicide. 
There was a fatal flaw in Julian English, never made entirely clear in the 
novel itself, that made his appointment with Death at once so accidental 
and so inevitable. 

Julian English turns up as a minor character in From the Terrace, and 
the way in which Alfred Eaton, the chief figure in the new book, responds 
to his suicide is not very flattering: “Alfred was shocked by English’s suicide, 
but he could not tell the strangely unhappy girl that part of his shock was 
in being astonished that English had ever felt anything so deeply that he 
wouhl see death as the only answer”. Here, twenty-five years later, O'Hara 
points out the mystery of Appointment in Samarra: where did a man like 
Julian English find the passion to take his own life? Did the fault lie in 
the father? A stronger son than Julian might have found it hard to live 
up to such a father. 


William Dilworth English (B.S., Lafayette College; M.D., University of Pennsylvania) , 
father of Julian McHenry English, had a salary of $12,000 a year as chief of staff of 
the Gibbsville Hospital. He lived within that salary, almost to the dollar. His income 
from private practice was about $10,000. ... In addition to that his wife, Elizabeth 
McHenry English, had an income which in 1980 was about $6,000... . 

Dr. English came from one of the oldest families in Gibbsville. He was of Revolutionary 
stock. He wore a ring with an indistinguishable crest (he took it off when he operated) . 
Adam English, one of his ancestors, had come to Gibbsville in 1804, two years after 
Gibbsville was re-founded (Gibbsville was founded by Swedes in 1750, as nearly as 
anyone could make out; the Swedes had been massacred by the Leni Lenape Indians, 
and the Swedish name of the original settlement had been lost). Old Adam English, 
as Dr. English called him, who certainly would have been old if he had lived till 1930, 
was a Philadelphian. It was not old Adam's father, but Ais father who had fought in 
the Revolution 
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The Englishes were not exactly coal people. They were more in the railroad, the 
Philadelphia and Reading. But of course the railroad and the coal and iron once had 
been all one company... . 

He represented the best things in the community. He was a member of the County 
Medical Society, the Medical Club of Philadelphia, the Gibbsville Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Gibbsville Community Chest (director) . . . Latenengo Historical Society . . . 
Latenengo Country Club (board of governors) . . . director of the Gibbsville National 
Bank & Trust Company. . . . Episcopalian. Republican. Hobbies: golf, trap- 
shooting. . . . 

If there was one thing he loved, outside of his wife and son, it was surgery. . . . 


This biography of Dr. English, besides giving us some idea of what 
Julian failed to live up to, is a good example of O’Hara’s methods as a novelist. 
He might have told the reader as much about Dr. English in various ways 
throughout Appointment in Samarra, but instead he deliberately chose to write 
a set-piece about him. It’s very specific (the income, the historical dates) 
and very detailed (I’ve quoted only part of the long list of clubs and organiza- 
tions to which Dr. English belonged) and there are deliberate digressions (the 
Swedes in Gibbsville, old Adam English and his father). It tells the reader 
a great deal, quickly and on the surface, about Dr. English and the history 
of the town; it also tells us, I think, something about the inner man in one 
laconic sentence about Dr. English’s love for his wife, his son, and surgery. It’s 
a knowing description, and respectful, and a little nostalgic. There is a good 
deal of the writer's craft in the ordering of the material, and there are signs 
already that O'Hara finds it difficult to let go. 

It’s easy enough to see why Appointment in Samarra made such a strong 
impression when it was first published and has been reprinted so many times 
since. It’s a short novel with a clear, direct story line: Julian English makes 
his trivial outburst, his weaknesses of character are disclosed, and he kills 
himself. There are strict limits imposed on time and place, but in three or four 
days and the confines of a town as small as Gibbsville, O'Hara catches the 
edgy temper of the early years of the Depression and a sense of the changing 
social structure of America. Appointment in Samarra is also written with a kind 
of professionalism that is very attractive. O'Hara seems as knowledgeable when 
he describes the country club atmosphere of a small town as he does in a 
portrait of the local poutlegger. There isn’t much attempt to show how Julian 
runs his Cadillae agency or Dr. English his medical practice (we get that 
iu the short story “Doctor's Son”), but the reader is given a firm impression 
that they have jobs, and an understanding of the way in which work shapes 
the characters of men. It is a novel that feels socially complex and subtle. 


The other Pennsylvania novels, with the exception of a peripheral and 
highly professional entertainment called The Farmers Hotel, never recapture the 
discipline of Appointment in Samarra. A Rage to Live is the story of an energetic 
and passionate woman, Grace Caldwell, whose husband, Sidney Tate, is more 
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inclined to recognize limits. He dies comparatively young, and she lives on 
through a series of strong-willed business activities and unfortunate love affairs. 
There is a two-page description of Sidney’s funeral that would make an 
interesting companion piece to the biography of Dr. English I’ve already 
quoted. It consists of an endless list of the ordinary people in the town 
who came to the funeral, and what small incidents in Sidney’s life brought them 
to pay this final homage. It’s a.good example of the social historian in 
O'Hara beginning to drown the novelist. 

There is a recovery from A Rage to Live in Ten North Frederick, and 
while this book also sprawls, it seems to me the most successful of the 
Pennsylvania novels after Appointment in Samarra. It's the story of Joe Chapin, 
a successful, decent enough man with some flickers of passion and imagination. 
Joe Chapin dies important and respected in Gibbsville, but the story of his 
life is a series of defeats and limitations. He had a possessive mother, a wife 
tougher and more self-interested than he could be, two unhappy children, 
and illusions about a political career. The novel opens with his funeral, and 
it then becomes a long flashback in which we discover the histories of his 
mother and father, the story of his youth and marriage, the career as a suc- 
cessful lawyer, and the venture into politics demolished on the rock of 
professional manipulations. Near the end of his life Joe Chapin has a one- 
night affair with a friend of his daughter, and this brief incident becomes 
a symbol of his final inability to explore the passionate side of his nature. 
He goes home to Gibbsville, dies, and is buried with suitable pomp by his 
wife and business and political associates. But at least he was a man who 
was once in love, and there are people in Gibbsville who will mourn him for 
a time. O'Hara makes the last period of Joe Chapin’s life, if not tragic, at 
least a wistful epilogue to a minor but distinguished life and career. 

Joe Chapin was a man of some significance, but most of his life was 
tied to Gibbsville. This is one of the strengths of Ten North Frederick. In 
From the Terrace Alfred Eaton begins his career (quite successfully too) 
in a Pennsylvania town, but he later becomes an investment broker with 
an important New York firm and during the second world war a Republican 
administrator in Washington quite close to Roosevelt. Unfortunately in 
this career there is something that smells a little like Upton Sinclair's Lanny 
Budd. From the Terrace is 900 pages long, and it contam: not only Alfred 
Eaton's public career but also the story of his unhappy marriage and his 
affair with a much younger woman. (O'Hara writes very well about such illicit 
affairs: the heightened tension of the meetings between the lovers, their 
discovery of safe, obscure restaurants and bars, the pain and the sweetness of 
the brief hours together.) But Alfred Eaton’s public career is another mat- 
ter: Lanny Budd in Washington; journalism and social history masquerading 
as fiction. It’s a book with some of the fascination of contemporary history, 
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and it has occasional flashes of light. But From the Terrace tries to do too 
much and too little, and too much of what it does is accomplished too super- 
ficially or with too much irrelevant detail. 

O’Hara’s early story “Doctor's Son” has the quality of a piece of fiction 
that seems to have been written almost without hesitation when the writer 
was fortunate enough to discover instinctively the shape of a place and a 
theme. There is much the same quality in Appointment in Samarra. There 
are too many digressions and too much furniture in Ten North Frederick, but 
Joe Chapin gives the novel the impetus it requires. It contains a number of 
memorable short biographies: Dr. English at his club, old and blind, many 
vears after the sorrow of Appointment in Samarra; Judge Williams, who has 
improved his social status but refuses to deny his origins; and the pompous, 
grafting newspaper editor, Bob Hooker, a mean man with a sentimental edi- 
torial and a mean man with any reporter on the paper who might be involved 
in trivial accommodations. But neither Grace Tate in A Rage to Live nor Alfred 
Eaton in From the Terrace provides the unity that the sorrowful career of Joe 
Chapin brings to Ten North Frederick. 

One trouble with Grace Tate is that, as some critic has pointed out, 
many of O’Hara’s women are so unwomanly: give them enough rope and 
they turn out to belong with the “boys in the back room”. This must seem 
odd because O'Hara has the reputation of being a sexy novelist. There is 
plenty of information and plenty of knowing about sex in From the Terrace. 
Alfred Eaton has his mistresses, and when his marriage goes sour, his wife 
drifts into a New York group where almost every kind of sex (except the 
common variety) is acceptable. O'Hara writes about these people with all 
the knowledge and all the lack of feeling of a bellhop. The sex in Appoint. 
ment in Samarra has some meaning, and Joe Chapin’s one night with his 
daughter’s friend in Ten North Frederick remains a fine, romantic, if un- 
convincing, episode. By From the Terrace sex has become merely one aspect 
of the social history of our time. 

When even sex begins to fail, the novelist is at the mercy of his material 
with a weapon: There are many novelists who gain our attention not 
through submerging themselves but by giving us an insight into the myriad 
surface aspects of a whole society. John Dos Passos’s trilogy U.S.A. has that 
quality, and it is this faculty, I suspect, that accounts for the astonishing 
reputation of C. P. Snow. John O’Hara’s books also belong in this twilight 
area of fiction. There is much to be said for novelists who are willing to try 
to capture the texture of a place and a time, and the novel properly deals with 
that mundane world that wears away at us day by day. In Appointment in 
Samarra and Ten North Frederick Julian English and Joe Chapin provide the 
necessary, still centre. In From the Terrace Alfred Eaton, for all his activities 
and his status in wartime Washington, is at the mercy of a world that belongs 
to the historian or the sociologist. , 
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CANADA 


GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGH- 
BORS: Why the United States Provokes 
Canadian. By Joseph Barber. New York 
and Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1958. Pp. 280, $5.00. 


Joseph Barber, a member of the staff of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, took a 
leave of absence to make a study of the 
question, “What is it about the Americans 
that bothers the Canadians?” In his travels 
from Newfoundland to British Columbia he 
found a lot of answers, many of which 
will surprise the American reader for whom 
this book is primarily intended. They may 
well also surprise some Canadian readers, 
for the recent wave of anti-Americanism 
in Canada was stronger in some regions 
than in others, and may look a bit dif- 
ferent when seen through a perceptive Am- 
erican eye. This book is a first-rate journa- 
listic report on Canadian reactions to re- 
cent Canadian-American issues. The record 
supports Bruce Hutchison’s observation: 
“Canada an inch below its calm exterior, 
is one of the most complex, brittle and 
confusing nations in the world, and for all 
its stolid outer look, is filled with a hot 
and passionate pride, is excessively sensi- 
tive and easily offended.” 

Mr. Barber deals chiefly with the new 
Canada that has been evolving so rapidly 
since 1945, although perforce he makes 
some historical excursions to explain re- 
cent developments. He discusses the old 
but continuing problems of immigration 
to Canada and emigration to the States; 
the torrent of American influences upon 
Canada in recent years; American parti- 
cipation in the postwar Canadian boom; 
the problems arising out of joint continental 
defence; French Canada’s particular re- 
action to the new developments; the Colum- 
bia River and other international power 
problems; and the reasons behind the recent 
irritations and tensions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Barber recognizes “a 
talent approaching genius on the part 
ef some Canadians for making it look 
as though Canada is victimized by the 
Americans six days of the week”—noting 
that Canadian newspapers are not publish- 
ed on Sunday. He suggests that histori- 
cally Canada has displayed such a capability 


to retain its identity despite pressures from 
its larger neighbours that it should be 
more confident about its ability to with- 
stand new strains which are “the product 
of a divided world, complicating the re- 
lations of all nations, not just those of 
Canada and the United States.” His pre- 
scription for harmony in the North Ameri- 
can relationship is less Canadian stridency 
and more reflection on Robert Frost's lines, 
from which the book’s title comes: 

Before I built a wall I'd like to ask 

to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give of- 
fence. 
Mending walls is a commendable occupa- 
tion, but it has been known to become 
an obsession. 
Mason WADE 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 





A CHECK LIST OF CANADIAN 
LITERATURE AND BACKGROUND 
MATERIALS, 1628-1950. Compiled for 
the Humanities Research Council of Canada 
by Reginald Eyre Watters. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. xx + 789. 
$15.00. 

A faultless bibliography, like Pope’s hy- 
pothetical poem, “ne’er was, nor is, nor 
eer shall be.’ After seven years’ labour, 
Dr. Watters and his collaborators have 
produced a bibliographic work which will 
long be used with profit and gratitude by 
librarians, collectors, book dealers, and 
scholars. It is the most comprehensive list 
of books by English-Canadian writers that 
has yet appeared, and is the more useful 
in that it shows (for all but a few titles) 
where, in Canada, these books may be 
found. No attempt has been made in the 
check list to evaluate the books or to 
distinguish between juvenile and adult lit- 
erature, nor are various editions of the 
same work carefully discriminated. The 
compilers worked for the most part from 
library catalogues and printed bibliograph 
ies, a method which Dr. Watters acknow- 
ledges to be imperfect and to invite 
anomalies. Most of the searching was 
done in Vancouver or Ottawa by some 
sixteen assistants “using reels of filmed 
catalogues supplied by the National Library” 
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(p. ix). To have checked each book be- 
fore inclusion would have delayed publi- 
cation and increased the expense, borne 
by a Rockefeller grant to the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. Nevertheless 
fewer assistants and more direct consulta- 
tion of books rather than lists of books 
would undoubtedly have produced a more 
satisfactory and scholarly work. While 
acknowledging the real worth of this com- 
pilation, one cannot help wishing that its 
faults were less glaring. 


Apparently the work began as an omni- 
gatherum of works loosely called Canadiana 
—books by Canadians, about Canada or 
printed in Canada. When the accumula- 
tion of such titles reached alarming pro- 
portions about 1,000 authors and their 
several thousand productions were dropped 
from the check list (see footnote p. viii). 
At this late stage an attempt was made 
to narrow the definition of Canadiana. 
Authors were omitted who could be claimed 
as Canadian merely by the accident of 
birth (if they left the country “in early 
childhood”); others were excluded as mere 
“tourists or visitors” (whether in private 
or official capacity). Canadian imprints 
of foreign books were excluded from the 
beginning. 

In applying the new criteria the com- 
pilers solved one difficulty only to be 
confronted by another—the dearth of bio- 
graphical information about obscure writers. 
But even when such information was 
ready at hand, the new criteria were im- 
perfectly applied. Grant Allen, for ex- 
ample, may be Kingston’s most prolific, 
even most famous author, but since he left 
Canada at the age of thirteen never to 
reside here again, the sixty-three titles 
which adorn his name could safely have 
been consigned to the Canadiana limbo. 
(Incidentally Moorland Idylls, classed as 
poetry, is a collection of short stories.) 
Frances Brooke lived in Quebec not more 
than five or six years while her husband 
was Chaplain to the garrison, yet nine of 
her books are listed. Similarly Margaret 
Blennerhasset’s single volume of verse is 
included although she lived but brief'y in 
Montreal. 

On another matter of editorial policy 
the compilers had second thoughts when the 
work was partially complete. Originally 
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they tried to cite three locations for’ each 
entry, one in the Maritimes, one in Quebec 
or Ontario, and one in the west. Later 
they extended this to five locations (“when 
possible”) but no additions were made to 
the earlier triple citations. Although 
Queen's has one of the most extensive Ca- 
nadiana collections in Canada, one would 
judge from this check list that her holdings 
are few and far between. Of ten works 
by Principal G. M. Grant, for example, 
only one is given a Queen's location and 
for four others only two locations are 
given, although all four are in the Douglas 
Library. Dr. Lorne Pierce fares little 
better. Thirty-one of his publications are 
listed, only six cited as being held by 
Queen's, and three others to be found only 
at the Ryerson Press. Dr. R. C. Wallace is 
represented by only three titles: Some great 
men of Queen's (of which he was editor), 
A liberal education in a modern world 
(Burwash lectures, Victoria College, 1932), 
Then and now (Founder's Day address, 
U.N.B., 1950). Queen’s seems to lack all 
three! For the last two titles only two 
locations were found. (Why, in the first 
place, were only two of Principal Wal- 
lace’s separately published addresses select- 
ed?) 

A third editorial policy—to distinguish 
between literature and background material 
—is carried through with indifferent suc- 
cess. The primary purpose was to provide 
a bibliography of English-Canadian belles 
lettres, classed as Poetry, Poetry and Prose 
(i.e. works in which both forms are em 
ployed) Fiction, and Drama. Méair’s Te- 
cumseh is listed twice, once under Poetry 
and again under Drama. As a poem it is 
held by the Toronto Public Library, and 
McGill; as a drama it may be found at 
U.B.C., Manitoba, U.N.B., Toronto Public 
Library (Have they two copies?) and at 
the Bibliothéque Municipale in Montreal! 
[Incidental intelligence: there are five cop- 
ies at Queen’s.] The belles-lettres section 
(Part I) aims at completeness to 1950, 
with a few later publications thrown in for 
various (unspecified) reasons. This part 
covers 321 pages. The remainder of the 
check list (389 pages) is “a more or less 
selective” (Why not simply “selective”?) 
list of English-Canadian books in the fol 
lowing categories: bibliography, biography, 





education, essays (Is this not a literary 
form?) and addresses, local history, scholar- 
ship, travel and description, and a grab- 
bag headed “miscellaneous”. Omitted, ac- 
cording to the Preface on the ground that 
they have “less immediate relationship to 
literature”, are works on military, economic, 
or constitutional history, and writings in 
law, commerce, or the sciences. Thus 
W. P. M. Kennedy’s The constitution of 
Canada gives place to Goldwin Smith's 
Quaenam fuerit Mulierum apud veteres 
Graecos conditio? Edgar McInnis is repre- 
sented only by three slender volumes of 
verse. Sir Charles G. D. Roberts A History 
of Canada and Arthur Lower’s Colony to 
nation were selected for inclusion; Wrong’s 
The Canadians, the story of a_ people; 
Creighton’s Dominion of the north, Burt's 
Short history of Canada for Americans, 
and several other standard histories of 
Canada were omitted. Burt's Romance of 
the prairie provinces makes the grade but 
not Stanley's The birth of western Canada, 
Gosnell’s Story of confederation, but not 
Trotter's Canadian federation. (Trotter is 
not even listed.) C. P. Stacey appears as a 
social, not, save the mark, a military his- 
torian in Canada and the British army, 
1841-1871, and The Canadian’ army, 
1939-1945. The two categories “local his- 
tory” and “travel and description” suffer 
by the exclusion, on editorial principles, of 
works written by visitors and tourists. 

Two indices complete the book: “An 
index of anonymous titles” and “An index 
of authors’ names, initials, and pseudo- 
nyms”. The author index, we are inform- 
ed on page xi, “is designed to enable 
any reader to compile and classify for him- 
self the complete canon of any author's 
publications which come within the scope 
of the Check List”. As the works are al- 
ready elaborately classed, this can only be 
an invitation to the reader to dispute the 
classification given—a not unprofitable ex- 
ercise; and owing to the restrictions on 
scope, the “canon” will as often as not be 
woefully incomplete. 

The University of Toronto Press is to be 
congratulated upon the excellence of the 
typography and format of this expensive, 
useful and often irritating compilation. 

H. P. Gunpy 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
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CANADA MADE ME, by Norman Levine. 
London: Putnam. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart. 1958. Pp. 277. $5.00. 


Norman Levine is a young Canadian, 
born in Ottawa in 1924 and educated at 
McGill, who for the last ten years has 
been living in England. I had previously 
read some of his poems and his novels, 
The Angled Road, and had not been par- 
ticularly impressed; but this new book of 
his seems to me a very lively performance 
indeed. 


Canada Made Me is an account of Le- 
vine’s impressions of Canada as a native 
returning on a visit to his homeland. The 
account has been criticized as biassed, dis- 
torted, deliberately unfair, and all these 
charges are true. When he visits Winni- 
peg, for example, it is not the Winter Club, 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, the Hudson’s 
Bay Dining Room or any of the more 
civilized and sophisticated elements that 
he describes and assesses, but the seedy 
cafés and rooming houses of Main Street, 
and, of all things, the abattoir! This is 
typical of his approach to every place he 
visits, whether it be Halifax, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, Saskatoon, Edmonton or 
Vancouver; he seeks out always the more 
sordid areas and portrays Canadians as 
shabby, prurient, frustrated, and shivering- 
ly cold. When he does occasionally men- 
tion Canadian writers and_ intellectuals, 
he portrays them as frightened provincials 
who either secretly or openly wish they 
could find a position in another country. 

But to these well-founded charges of 
bias three defences can be made. First, 
Mr. Levine, either through accident or 
design, visited Canada in the winter when 
the land is bleak and its citizens are 
shivering. Visit any bus or railway sta- 
tion in any Canadian city in mid-February 
and you will get precisely the impression 
of the Canadian people that Levine got. 
Secondly, Mr. Levine was short of funds 
during his whole trip, and thervJore had 
to stay in cheap rooming-houses and eat 
in dingy cafés; it takes money to get into 
the Winter Club or even to have a meal 
in the Hudson's Bay Dining Room. Third- 
ly, and most important, Mr. Levine has 
given us a view of Canada that we do 
not ordinarily get. We have had a plethora 
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of travel books that stress the beauties 
of our landscape, the rugged strength 
of our people, the luxury of our great 
hotels, the enormous potential of our na- 
tural resources. It is a pleasant change 
to read a book that reminds us that there 
is a shady side to the Maple Leaf. Canada 
Made Me has its chief value as an anti- 
dote to Bruce Hutchison. 


DESMOND PACEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 





THE COMMONWEALTH 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE 
WORLD. By J. D. B. Miller. London: 
Gerald Duckworth and Co. 1958. Pp. 308. 
$5.00 


SPEECH IS OF TIME: SELECTED 
SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. By Robert 
Gordon Menzies. Londons Cassell and 
Company. Toronto: British Book Service. 
1958. Pp. 246. $4.00. 


In a study as pragmatic as the Com- 
monwealth itself the recently installed Pro- 
fessor of Politics at the University of Leices- 
ter has produced an excellent survey of 
the current state of Commonwealth rela- 
tions free of the legal and constitutional 
subtleties which too frequently becloud 
such works. After a brief sketch of the 
historical development of the institution 
divided into three eras at 1914 and 1939, 
the author (an expatriate Australian) dis- 
cusses the existing international interests and 
policies of each of the ten member nations 
and three candidates for membership, Ni- 
geria, the West Indies, and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He indicates 
that the Commonwealth association has 
something to offer every member. Although 
he has no difficulty in demonstrating that 
the Commonwealth is at present a going 
concern he concludes that the area of com- 
mon agreement is now largely confined to 
negative matters, The member nations do 
not wish to see an expansion of Communist 
influence, nor do they (with reservations 
by South Africa) wish to see an indefinite 
perpetuation of the old system of colonial- 


ism. He questions the validity of the 
commonly cited bonds of interest. Will 
the “common values and ideals” survive the 
present generation of Asian and African 
leaders? Pakistan has already discarded 
the parliamentary form of government. The 
economic ties appear stronger, but he points 
out that there is no assurance of a con- 
tinuing supply of investment capital from 
Britain, nor that such capital will be di- 
rected to Commonwealth countries. 

The present limited Commonwealth, 
which Miller terms a “concert of conven- 
ience,” is quite different from that  insti- 
tution defined by the Balfour committee 
in 1926. The older body passed away 
in the decade following 1939. For all 
who wish or need to understand the limita- 
tions and potentialities of its success, be 
they general readers, specialists, or politi- 
cians aspiring to be statesmen, this book 
is recommended. 

Robert Menzies now vies with India's 
Nehru for the title of senior prime minister 
of the Commonwealth in terms of length 
of service. He is an Australian and a Bri- 
ton, a liberal and a Liberal, learned in 
and enanoured of the common law, and a 
superior craftsman in speaking and writ- 
ing English. The largest section of his 
modest collection of speeches and writing 
is devoted to the Suez crisis of 1956. These 
are of some interest to the student, but 
the other items bring the reader closer 
to the man. In non-political addresses 
delivered over the past dozen years to 
academic and professional audiences and 
in articles prepared for The Times and The 
New York Times he discusses topics too 
close to his heart to be the work of ghost 
writers; the nature of the Commonwealth, 
Churchill as a man and a leader, and poli- 
tical leadership in a democracy. The last 
group are possibly the most revealing, par- 
ticularly one entitled “Freedom in Modern 
Society.” Although the words of the man 
and the actions of the politician do not 
always jibe, he here seems to be striving 
for a workable liberal solution to the 
problem of political management in a 
world and in a country no longer congenial 
to liberalism. Of all the present Common 
wealth leaders Menzies is possibly the truest 
embodiment of the “common values and 
ideals” of the British tradition. Even in 
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an Australia which is no longer “ninety- 
eight per cent British” he now seems some- 
what out of place. 

K. A. MacKirpy 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





SOCIETY, EAST AND WEST 


THF AFFLUENT SOCIETY. By J. K. Gal- 
braith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1958. 
Pp. 368. $5.00. 


The great English economist Alfred 
Marshall believed that the study of the 
causes of poverty gave to economic studies 
“their chief and their highest interest”. 
Professor Galbraith, economist of Harvard 
University, bases his book on his belief that 
in western countries, and particularly in 
North America, poverty has become a 
minor problem. Not only has our standard 
of living risen much above the poverty 
level; we are able, if we wish to do so, 
to relieve the poverty of individuals or re- 
gions which remains within our national 
borders and, in particular, to prevent the 
low living standards of parents from handi- 
capping their children. Unfortunately this 
does not mean, in his view, that we can 
go on to concern ourselves with more 
significant matters now that the basic needs 
of existence have been provided. For 
our handling of the new production powers 
which make this affluence possible is so 
warped by ideas and habits of mind ap- 
propriate to an economy of scarcity that 
the continued success of our economy in 
raising living standards is put in jeopardy. 
Far from putting economists and economic 
problems into the subordinate réle they 
would properly have in a_ well-managed 
high-production society, the early stages at 
least of the affluent society need even 
more economic policy discussion than now 
goes on. In particular we need to recog- 
nize the obsolescence, in the new circum- 
stances, of many of the ethical and eco- 
nomic ideas on which decisions on economic 
policy have traditionally been based. 

In earlier societies, where most men were 
very poor, primary emphasis, both in the 
actions of individuals and in national eco- 
nomic policy, had to be on production. 


Only by getting more work done by men 
could the national output be a all expanded. 
Work was directed moreover, to the satis- 
faction of basic needs; food, clothing, shel- 
ter, which private enterprise could provide; 
from government nothing was needed but 
the provision of law and order. Govern- 
ment expenditure above the level needed 
for that purpose was waste of scarce pro- 
ductive resources which individuals could 
better direct to their own ends. Govern- 
ments must moreover be required to bal- 
ance their budget; no use should be made 
of the disrupting device of “deficit fin- 
ancing” as it is now called. 

To-day, however, the rise in the national 
output clearly does not come from getting 
more men to work harder and for longer 
hours but rather from the ever-inceasing 
use of the powers of nature which techni- 
cal advance makes possible. Men work less 
hard for fewer hours, yet the population 
grows and is much better fed. Indeed, 
the potential output of consumer goods is 
so much greater than the consumer seems 
interested in buying that a most elaborate 
advertising effort has to be mounted to in- 
duce him to spend his money fast enough 
to keep the wheels of private industry 
turning. When basic needs are provided 
men show a disturbing tendency to waat 
to work less hard for fewer hours and 
are very negligent about spending their 
money as promptly as required to keep 
the wheels of industry turning. Yet our 
emphasis is On more and more production, 
on increasing our output, in fact, at least 
as rapidly as the Russians find it expedient 
to do. 

The reason for this odd situation is, 
thinks Galbraith, that we still make the 
receipt of income dependent on work; if a 
man does not contribute his quota to out: 
put neither shall he get the income which 
would enable him to buy any of that out- 
put. So full employment becomes the most 
important goal of our society, not mainly 
because of an overpowering need for the 
goods which may thus be produced but 
because only by working can men get the 
money income which enables them to con- 
sume what they want, which gives them 
security for their old age and status amongst 
their fellow men. To maintain full employ- 
ment all sorts of devices must be used, 
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with the result that periodically demand 
outruns productive possibilities and prices 
rise. In a society in which slumps are 
counteracted prices do not fall so readily 
as they used to do and so the new problem 
of a full employment economy—creeping 
inflation—-appears. Galbraith thinks that 
if men could be assured a basic income 
whether they were at work or not society 
could tolerate those periodic slumps in the 
production of particular goods which would 
bring both price declines and improvements 
in productive efficiency. The structure of 
production would thus be more effectively 
adjusted to changing currents of demand 
and the steady rise of the price level be 
prevented or at least much moderated. Our 
present unemployment insurance custom, 
on the contrary, is to pay a man the high- 
est compensation when he is first out of 
work, and when presumably jobs are not 
yet impossible to get, and then as employ- 
ment declines and jobs become very hard 
to find indeed we reduce or cut off un- 
employment compensation. Thus the in- 
dividual is deprived of the goods he might 
otherwise consume, and the society of the 
stimulus to employment that might be 
gained from producing them. Clearly the 
ancient insistence on getting work from 
every man, appropriate under a poorer 
and simpler society, has become so deeply 
ingrained in our thinking on these matters 
that we refuse to consider the new pos- 
sibilities that our productive powers now 
permit, and thus endanger their very con- 
tinuance. 

A second area in which reconsideration 
of attitudes is greatly required is that 
of the réle of government spending in 
our society. The basic needs of men having 
been provided, they now desire, along with 
the goods and service which private en- 
terprise so well provides, many others 
(roads, schools, hospitals) which only gov- 
ernment spending can provide economically. 
As the national income rises the growing 
spending by consumers finances the appro- 
priate expansion of private production; 
but there is no such automatic increase 
in the revenues of government, particu- 
larly of those local governments which pro- 
vide the most of the new public goods so 
urgently needed. The structure of produc- 
tion has become ridiculously out of bal- 


ance on the side of private goods and 
public goods are thus in short supply. We 
raise the power and comfort-providing 
capacity of our motor cars and deny our- 
selves roads on which to enjoy them. 


For this situation Galbraith blames the 
traditional suspicion that government 
spending is wasteful and taxes therefore 
a burden on the private sector which alone 
is productive; again a hangover from the 
earlier society to which such ideas may 
have been appropriate. To spend more 
now on public goods would raise the level 
of national welfare without involving any 
decline in the vigour and profitability of 
private enterprise. Most of the money 
which governments would then spend would 
be a demand, as in the spending of the 
individual consumer. Some shift in the 
production of our factories from vacuum 
cleaners to street cleaners would raise 
our respect for our municipal housekeep- 
ing without much damaging the spotless 
cleanliness of our homes. An even more 
serious aspect of this matter, however, 
affects directly the future efficiency of 
private enterprise itself. Much of the 
technical change upon which business will 
depend for improvement has been the by- 
product of research undertaken for defence 
purposes by government, research so costly 
that not even the largest private corp- 
orations would be justified in attempting it. 
In the space age this dependence of pri- 
vate industry on government finance re- 
search is likely to grow. Clearly we need 
to reexamine the almost universal pre- 
judice against government spending as in 
all circumstances an unproductive burden 
on society. 

These instances of the new implications of 
the affluent society are but two of the many 
which Galbraith draws in his most stimulat- 
ing book. He does not offer his concrete 
suggestions for policy changes as anything 
but bases for discussion; he is much more 
concerned that we should recognize how 
out-dated are many of the conceptions we 
hold and yet how powerfully and dan- 
gerously they—along with the refined reas- 
oning of the experts—affect the formation of 
economic policy. Periodically, particularly 
in periods of rapid change, this admonition 
needs to be addressed to the public by 
someone in a position of authority. Pro- 
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fessor Galbraith has done this great service. 
The fact that his book is a best seller 
indicates that he has done it very skill- 
fully indeed. 

F. A. Knox 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





THE HUMAN CONDITION, By Hannah 
Arendt, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1958. Pp. 333. $4.75. 


Until recently, sociological studies have 
lacked a depth dimension, and the social 
sciences in general have been very slow 
to follow up analogous developments in 
the physical sciences. The notion of process 
seems to have originated in physics, but it 
was gradually adopted by a whole school 
of psychologists who began to substantiate 
these process theories through clinical prac- 
tice. 


Now Hannah Arendt has analyzed mod- 
ern man’s social and political institutions 
and has followed his development through 
these institutions from ancient to modern 
times. And she has done it, not by cob- 
bling together a hypothesis and stretching 
it over statistical walls carefully erected to 
enclose her theories, but by viewing the 
social, historical and philosophical factors 
simultaneously, in depth, and from a new 
location. She reminds us time and again 
that earth is no longer the boundary of 
man’s world, and should not be the boun- 
dary of his consciousness. We inhabit 
neither a country nor the earth, but the 
universe. 

If the author has a hypothesis—and she 
denies this in her prologue—then it does 
not stretch over, but rather lies under, and 
erupts dynamically into her thinking. 

Dr. Arendt first presented the outline 
of this study to the Christian Gauss Semi- 
nar in Criticism at Princeton University in 
1953. Three years later she elaborated her 
ideas in a series of lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and this volume contains 
a more complete exposition of her phil- 
osophical and political thinking. 

Viewed as a whole, it is a brilliant and 
Original study of man as he acts and is 
acted upon, both as an individual and as 


a social being. Dr. Arendt writes with a 
forbidding erudition—the footnotes alone 
are apt to frighten away the gentle and 
unaggressive type of reader—and she brings 
to her subject matter an insight that is al- 
ways fresh and often witty. English is 
not the author's native tongue, and perhaps 
for that reason her language is all the 
more potent. It is full of memorable 
passages. I cannot resist quoting the won- 
derful phrase, “pathos of novelty”, but 
there are many more just as good, as well 
as frequent examples of her impulsive and 
unexpected humour. 

Language and wit are only incidental 
elements in this richly documented critical 
interpretation of man as he moves from 
the position of Greek wonder to Cartesian 
doubt, and from his contrivance of the 
spinning jenny to his invention of the see- 
ing-eye door. There is no limit to man’s in- 
ventiveness, or to his “making”, as the 
author shows in her chapters devoted to a 
discussion of Labor and Work. Part of 
the modern problem is that we are now liv- 
ing in a society of labourers and job- 
holders. The organization of labour results 
in a division of labour, and in an empha- 
sis on making the part, rather than creat- 
ing the whole. Man as a labouring unit 
can easily be replaced by a robot. Under 
these conditions, productivity is as great 
an evil as conspicuous consumption, and Dr, 
Arendt builds her criticism of Karl Marx 
upon this contention. 

In a labouring society everything is judg- 
ed quantitatively and for its usefulness— 
that is, for its consumptibility. That which 
cannot be used up or consumed is not to 
be taken seriously, just as time which is 
not used in productivity (in the making 
sense) is considered wasted. Hence we 
have a society of labourers, who, since they 
have no true public or political life, are 
incapable of having a private one either, and 
everything which is not work and labour 
all members are conditioned to consider 
as play. This explains much of the modern 
attitude to art; we like to think of art as 
play, as hobby, an entertainment, for we 
find no room in our society for “useless” 
things which are valuable only because they 
are human. 

Excellence in the arts, in citizenship, and 
in heroic deeds can only be attained where 
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there is a public realm as the Greeks con- 
ceived it; immortality requires this same 
political-public space. Otherwise we have 
only private life on a large scale, and “the 
privation of privacy lies in the absence of 
others.” As for immortality: 


“Through many ages before us, but 
now not any more, men entered the 
public realm because they wanted 
something of their own or something 
they had in common with others to 
be more permanent than their earthly 
lives . .. there is no clearer 
testimony to the loss of the public 
realm than the almost complete loss 
of authentic concern with immortality 
. . . this is testified to by the current 
classification of striving for immortali- 
ty with the private vice of vanity .. .” 


And here is Dr. Arendt’s original use 
of the notion of location as applied to 
public life: 


“Being seen and being heard by others 
derive their significance from the fact 
that everybody sees and hears from a 
different position. This is the meaning 
of public life compared to which even 
the richest and most satisfying family 
life can offer only the prolongation 
and multiplication of one’s own posi- 
tion . . . In both tyranny and mass 
society men have become entirely pri- 
vate . . . they have been deprived of 
seeing and hearing others, of being seen 
and heard by them. They are all 
imprisoned in the subjectivity of their 
own singular experience which does 
not cease to be singular if the same 
experience is multiplied innumerable 
WOO aes * 


Dr. Arendt designates man as an active 
agent in her chapters on Action and Vita 
Activa, and again makes process central 
to the understanding of human affairs. 
“True action transcends mere productive 
activity—it is human.” Therefore action 
differs from behaviour, although in our 
society the latter is usually substituted for 
the former. Where behaviour can be ex- 
plained by cause and effect, action and 
relationship cannot be so explained, for 
they spring from a deeper, and uniquely 
human purpose. So Dr. Arendt sees man 
as one system of processes in a whole ser- 


ies of such systems. There is no division 
between “man” and “nature”, both being 
part of a gradation. 

In man, as elsewhere, the characteristics 
of the process of action are: first—its ir- 
reversibility; second—the unpredictability 
of its outcome; and third—its unlimited 
consequences. In scientific matters it is 
hard to overcome either the irreversibility 
of the process or the unpredictability of 
the outcome. But in human affairs there is 
the religious (or psychotherapeutic) action 
of forgiveness to offset what cannot be 
undone, and there is the possibility of par- 
ticular promises which can create islands 
of certainty in human relationships to 
mitigate the fear of the uncertain future. 

There is no easy optimism in this book. 
The author sees the splitting of the atom 
and the other discoveries of our nuclear 
age as part of man’s advance from the 
limited surface of the earth into the 
seemingly limitless universe. New forces 
have been set in motion, but Dr. Arendt 
does not see the outcome of all that has 
been begun as necessarily dest uctive of 
human life on this planet. She affirms 
her belief in human reason and man's ability 
to think about his situation, and she de- 
monstrates this belief in her owr writing. 
It is interesting to speculate how Dr. 
Arendt would define human thinking. My 
guess is that she views it as an activity 
which requires the whole human being— 
head, heart, body, and that other speci- 
fically human but as yet unmeasurable es- 
scnee, the soul. 

MIRIAM WADDINGTON 
MONTREAL 





CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE. By John 
C. Bennett. New York: Charles Sribner’s 
Sons. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. Pp. 
xvii + 302. $5.25. 


The author of this book, who had the 
distinction of being born in Kingston and 
has been Chancellor's Lecturer at Queen’s, 
‘yas for many years been the chief associate 
of Reinhold Niebuhr in the Department 
of Christian Ethics at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. He has been active 
in U.S. politics, in the World Council of 
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Churches, and as a trouble shooter for the 
church of India and Japan, and his book 
has a breadth and quality which could only 
have come from such wide experience and 
long study under favourable conditions. 

It is far more than a study of Church— 
State relations. “Theology and the Law,” 
says Bennett, “have this in common; both 
are always mixing in everyone’s business 
and not least in each other’s,” but the 
author seems (at least to another theolo- 
gian) to have done his mixing in a help- 
ful and candid way, and without a trace 
of that meddlesomeness which is so fre- 
quently disastrous. His discussions of Civil 
Liberties, of Resistance to Political Authori- 
ty, of Democracy, and of the relation of 
the State to Law could hardly be better 
done, and his candid and fair-minded handl- 
ing of the problems of pacifism, nuclear 
warfare and national interest are such that 
I expect to be recommending this book to 
my students for many years. 

The most elaborate single discussion in 
the book concerns the problem of religious 
education in the U.S. schools. Bennett 
offers no solution except the encouragement 
of a variety of experiments, but his dis- 
cussion, if read, would do much to improve 
mutual understanding in this controversial 
field, even allowing for the differences be- 
tween Canada and the U.S. in this matter. 


“Christians and the State” gives encourag- 
ing evidence of the health of the American 
State as well as the American Church. It 
causes only one negative reflection. It 
is unlikely that a comparable book will be 
written for Canada, if only for the reason 
that (so far as I know) no Canadian theo- 
logian has an exclusive responsibility for 
the field of ethics. Those who work in this 
field are already overburdened in others, 
and both the Canadian Church and Cana- 
dian Society are the worse for it. We may 
be thankful that so much of this book is so 
easily applicable to our own experience. 

Churchgoers who are inclined to chafe 
and fret at the political and social comment 
which comes to them at sermon time should 
buy this book, read it, and pass it on where 
it will do most good. Ministers, of course, 
will wish to buy it for themselves. 


DoNnaLD MATHERS 
QUEEN'S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION: WEST 
AND EAST. By C. G. Jung, trans- 
lated by R. F. C. Hull. Bollingen Series XX 
Volume 11. New York: Pantheon Books. 
1958. Pp. xiv + 700. $6.00. 

THE UNDISCOVERED SELF. By C. G. 
Jung, translated by R. F. C. Hull. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Boston anda 
Toronto: Little, Brown and Company. 1958. 
Pp. xii + 114. $3.75. 


Jung’s status as one of the founders, with 
Freud, of psychoanalysis, and as founder of 
an alternate theory of psychology, is well 
assured. These two books are very reveal- 
ing of his ‘philosophy’ and of his limitations. 
The first is the seventh to appear in the 
Bollingen Collected Works, and the second 
is a new work. 

Jung deviated from Freud when he re- 
fused to accept the sex drive as the source 
of all unconscious impulses and all images 
which emerged from the unconscious. His 
psychology is based on the belief that 
these images conform to ‘archetypal’ pat- 
terns which can speak directly to the needs 
of the individual. Jung diverges from 
psychology as it is taught in North Ameri- 
can universities in that his emotionally 
charged language and imagery — derived 
from his patients, mythology, literature, 
and probably himself—is not academically 
acceptable. Nevertheless, he has exercised 
great influence on both clinical psychother- 
apy and theoretical psychology, as well as 
on popular social analysis. 

The basic problem for many who re- 
cognized his value has been the elusive 
nature of the ‘archetype’. Jung is not suf- 
ficiently systematic to enter an adequate 
definition, but there are at least two re- 
assuring references in the first of these 
books. First, in the essay “Psychology and 
Religion” he says: 

I suppose, rather, the inherited quality 
to be something like the formal pos- 
sibility of producing the same or simi- 
lar ideas over and over again. I have 
called this possibility the archetype. 
(104). 
We would prefer a rather more thorough 
examination of the  neuropsychological 
context in which such archetypes might 
exist. He does, at least, assert that the 
archetype is a hypothesis: 
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. my concept of the archetype or of 
psychic energy is only an auxiliary 
idea which can be exchanged at any 
time for a better formula. 

(Foreword to White’s God and the 
Unconscious, 306 in this text) 

Jung indicates that he is an empiricist, 
but classical and heterodox empiricists alike 
have had some philosophical framework. 
This Jung will not admit to: whenever he 
feels the need to admit a degree of validity 
for intellectual systems beyond his own, 
he shies off, disclaiming any competence. 
This is unfortunate, since even his admirers 
wonder if he has any competence as a 
psychologist—while admitting his brilliance 
as an explorer of the psyche. Moreover, his 
disclaimers have more than a hint of dis- 
honesty: 

I cannot pretend to myself that the 
object of archetypal statements has 
been explained and disposed of merely 
by our investigation of its psychological 
aspects. What I have put forward can 
only be, at best, a more or less suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful attempt to give 
the inquiring mind some access to 
one side of the problem—the side that 
can be approached. (“A Psychological 
Approach to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity”, 200). 
Metaphysics and theology, presumably, try 
to approach sides that cannot be approach- 
ed! This sounds like a claim to omnicompe- 
tence, a claim which it is easy for the 
discoverer of ‘universal archetypes’ to want 
to make. 

Religion, in Jung’s words, is a careful 
taking account of the reality of experience, 
and a loyalty to one’s own experience which 
enables one to hang on to and continue 
the experience. A ‘creed’ on the other 
hand, is a substitute for this direct per- 
sonal experience, and, being allied to ex- 
ternal social pressures, “may not after all 
have an important function in human so- 
ciety” (43). 

The standpoint of the creeds is archaic; 
they are full of impressive mythological 
symbolism which, if taken literally, 
comes into insufferable conflict with 
knowledge. But if, for instance, the 
statement that Christ rose from the 
dead is to be understood not literally 
but symbolically, then it is capable 


of various interpretations which do not 
collide with knowledge and do not im- 
pair the meaning of the statement. 
(The Undiscovered Self, 37). 
Jung’s two major analyses in this collection 
are on the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
“Answer to Job”, which is a treatment not 
only of Job, but of the problem of Atone- 
ment and the imagery of the Book of 
Revelation. His essay “Transformation 
Symbolism in the Mass” is a mere sketch, 
very disappointing, really: so much more 
could have been done if he had consulted 
a competent scholar in comparative liturgy. 

Jung’s analysis of the Trinity is that 
the Three-in-One symbol is all that is left 
of the Four-in-One imagery which is uni- 
versally found among the archetypes (it 
is universal, certainly), and that the omis- 
sion of the Fourth is because Christianity 
will not admit the existence of an evil side 
to God—His ‘black parts’. The compensa- 
tion that has taken place has elevated the 
Mother-symbol to virtual Godhead, in the 
person of the Blessed Virgin Mary. If Jung 
were content to analyse psychological fac- 
tors in the emergence of the cult of Mary, 
his argument would demand more serious 
attention: but he examines the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which has a long process of 
evolution, well-documented in the Counc*'s 
and the Fathers, without referring to the 
conscious meaning of the doctrine thor- 
oughly at all. 

“Answer to Job” begins by acknowledg- 
ing that this is not, in fact, a serious in- 
tellectual analysis, but a fantasy, the reac- 
tion of perceptive twentieth century man 
to biblical theodicy. It is certainly a fan- 
tasy, but it is also very perceptive. Once 
again, if the genuine perceptions, which 
see through the mythological matter to the 
psychic states of those who incorporate them 
in Scripture, were allied with a careful and 
more scientific knowledge of the texts 
themselves, the value would be greatly in- 
creased. As it is, his examination of the 
‘evil in God’ must make many readers re- 
examine the watery theology which sees 
Him as made of ‘sugar and spice and all 
things nice’, 

Alas, much of what Jung could have 
done in ‘psychoanalysis of religion’ is spoil- 
ed by his own incompetence in the subject 
he wants to talk about He accepts the 
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fallacy that John’s Gospel is largely gnostic- 
ism, he thinks that Paul was closer to the 
events of Christ’s life than the apostles 
(153), and he apparently has no idea of the 
nature or methods of theology: one would 
imagine, for example, that he would find 
great material in the application of the 
analogia entis, but he has apparently not 
regarded this process of thought as signi- 
ficant. 

It is a pity if he has a delusion of omni- 
competence: otherwise, he might collaborate 
with those who are able in their respec- 
tive fields. Jung’s real competence is as 
an explorer of social and individual psy- 
chology. The Undiscovered Self, apart 
from its accusations against theology and 
metaphysics, whose propriety as areas of 
study he denies, is a penetrating account 
of the plight of modern man. Jung’s ap- 
proach has been rationally developed by 
Americans like David Riesmann and is a 
most salutary warning against our neglect 
of our interior life. But Jung is ap- 
parently himself a man who has neglected 
his own exterior life. He will not give 
adequate attention to any of the products 
of reason, and at times argues as though 
rational statements do not have conscious 
emotional content. In social analysis, he 
dogmatizes first, that community is no more 
than the sum total of individuals in it, 
then insists that all group pressures, in- 
discriminately, lead to the authority of the 
group and the repression of the liberating 
archetypes of the interior life. Has esprit 
de corps no value for the interior life? 


What kind of a man is this? From his 
work, it would seem that he is faithful 
to his experience: his experience is that 
he has made a success of his life by 
retailing to the public the common pat- 
terns he has found in his patients. He 
is anti-intellectual in bias, and fascinated 
by the autonomy of psychic contents. His 
assumptions about Christian theology would 
lead us to suspect a Calvinistic misundet- 
standing of God in his background, and 
the only representation of Catholic Chris- 
tianity he can see from his alp in Switzer- 
land is that of the three neighbouring 
countries. He admires Catholic faith, es- 
pecially its richness in imagery, and he finds 
Protestant nudity the source of much 
modern evil. His own powerful psychic 


contents have made him a great seer and 
leader, and we are thankful for him, but 
he substitutes for neither religion nor 
science. 

His picture is on the back of the dust 
jacket of The Undiscovered Self: he comes 
towards us, pipe in mouth, a genial grand- 
father. Behind him, going in the opposite 
direction is a darkhaired young man dis- 
appearing beneath an arch: is this his 
shadow, his repressed and undiscovered self, 
which represents his inattention to the ra- 
tional, to metaphysics and to Revelation? 


GRAHAM COTTER 
TORONTO 





VOICES IN COURT. By Wm. H. 
Davenport. New York: The MacMillan 
Co. Galt: Brett-MacMillan Ltd. 1958. Pp. 
585. $6.95. 


The author has put together extracts 
from legal biographies, reports of legal 
actions (both real and fictitious), essays 
and speeches, presumably with a view 
to giving the layman a fair idea of the 
judicial process and the working of the 
legal mind. He has broken it down into 
four sections: first the lawyer, and the 
manner of man he is; next the judge, who 
is properly speaking a lawyer still; then 
the courtroom, with its procedure, and 
finally a glimpse of the law itself. 

In a work of this nature the task is 
one of selection, and each of us would have 
a different group of selections to present. 
The question then is ‘has the author made 
a selection which gives a fair picture of 
the man or idea he seeks to illustrate?” Two 
of the extracts are French, a dozen English 
and the balance American. None of the 
English or French items are contemporary 
and they do not pretend to compare the 
differing systems. 

In painting a picture of the lawyer 
Professor Davenport has taken Holmes, 
Lincoln and Stryker as examples of advo- 
cates and uses a murder trial as an illus- 
tration. The advocate and the court case, 
particularly murder, are the spectacular 
part of the legal scene where the greater 
part is hidden like an iceberg’s submerged 
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bulk. To this extent his picture is unbal- 
anced. One or two of the extracts from 
speeches tend to be deadly dull, but as 
many lawyers are deadly dull this may be 
a necessary and fair part of the picture. 

When he comes to the judges the author 
picks those judicial murderers Jeffries and 
Braxfield, presumably to point up the con- 
trast to the great American judges such as 
Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo and Marshall. 
The various roads to a judicial decision 
are pointed out by inference if not explic- 
itly and these roads are not always the 
roads of logic. 

In his section on the courtroom Professor 
Davenport chooses to rely almost entirely 
on cases from the past. Perhaps we are 
too close to them to assess the Nuremberg 
trials or the Hiss case. Reading the cases 
he uses, from the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to that of Oscar Wilde, makes a 
practicing lawyer wonder whether we have 
really made any progress toward attaining 
substantial justice through a court-room 
trial. If the object is merely the settlement 
of disputes, with the attendant colour and 
glamour of a battle, then our object is 
attained. If, however, the object is a search 
for truth and an approximation of justice 
then our progress has been less than 
spectacular. 

When he deals with the law itself the 
author gives us extracts from Montaigne, 
Thoreau, Oliver Wendell Holmes and H. 
L. Mencken, together with a peep into 
the future that is a biting satire on con- 
temporary courts. 


On the whole this is a dangerous book 
to put in the hands of the general public 
An intelligent layman reading it will almost 
certainly decide that lawyers and jueges 
are not the depositories of wisdom and 
justice that the Bar-meeting orators claim. 
In fact that same layman will probably 
decide that he should endure amost any 
degree of injustice rather tian subject 
himself to the modern ordea’ of a lawsuit 
with its many traps and ancertainties. It 
is difficult under the circuwstances to advise 
the legal profession as (oO its best attitude 
towards this book. If we buy up all copies 
and suppress it the author may be en- 
couraged to print 4 second edition. On the 
whole it may be best quietly to ignore it 


in the hope that the public will not realize 
its inherently devastating criticism of our 
profession. 

H. L. CARTWRIGHT 
KINGSTON 





SMOLENSK UNDER SOVIET RULE. By 
Merle Fainsod. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Co. Ltd. 1958. Pp. 484. 
$10.25. 


In this book, Professor Fainsod, a dis- 
tinguished American student of Soviet 
politics, offers a systematic analysis of a 
unique collection of original Soviet docu- 
ments known as the Smolensk Archive. 
Captured by the Germans in 1941, and 
subsequently taken over by the Americans 
at the end of the last war, this Archive 
contains records of the Smolensk obkom 
(provincial committee) of the Communist 
Party, covering the period 1917-1938. While 
highly informative on some important as- 
pects of the Soviet system, the Smolensk 
Archive suffers from limitations caused by 
the casual selection of documents by the 
German officers, chronological gaps, limited 
coverage of some areas of Soviet life, and, 
in pariicular, inadequate documentation of 
the decision-making processes on the All- 
Union (federal) level. 

Within these limitations imposed by the 
gature and scope of his sources, Professor 
Fainsod has done an admirable job. Center- 
ing his attention on political aspects of 
the regime, the author organizes his work 
in two parts. In the First Part he repro- 
duces the structure of Soviet authority on 
the provincial, district and local levels, 
and describes the manner of operation of 
the organs of the Party, Government, and 
political police; the result is a_ well- 
documented picture of the multiple and 
overlapping Party controls over other 
agencies and over the people. One of the 
most interesting contributions of the Archive 
is the authentic insight it offers into the 
ways and means employed by the middle 
and lower echelons of Soviet bureaucracy 
to frustrate these central controls and to 
minimize the risks attending their privileged 
but highly insecure positions. 
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In the Second Part of Smolensk under 
Soviet Rule, Protessor Fainsod investigates 
the effects of dictatorial controls on the 
people caught up in the upheaval of the 
Soviet experiment. He vividly recaptures the 
experiences, fears and expectations of the 
various strata of Soviet society, and their 
suppressed aspirations for greater security, 
higher standards of living, and basic human 
freedoms. The contents of the Archive prove 
the existence of widespread mass dissatis- 
faction with the Bolsheviks, but at the 
same time they show the paucity and weak- 
ness of organized opposition to the regime. 
In explaining this inertia and apathy of 
the masses, the author goes beyond the 
conventional explanation in terms of effi- 
cient application of terror and propaganda. 
In fact, he suggests that it was the very 
inefficiency of the totalitarian machine and 
of its local agents that helped to alleviate 
mass tensions. “The failures of the local 
representatives of the state power provided 
an escape valve which did much to in- 
sure that mass indignation would not boil 
over.” The monopoly of organized force 
enjoyed by the regime, the organizational 
discipline of the Bolsheviks, and the Russian 
“tradition of servility toward central 
authority”, according to Professor Fainsod, 
were also important factors in the survival 
of the Soviet rule. But of decisive impor- 
tance for the entrenching of the regime, 
was the rise, of a “whole new clas of 
beneficiaries of the regime’s largesse.” 
Essential to the regime, this “new class” 
of Party apparatchiki, State bureaucrats, 
managers, army and police officers and 
top strata of intelligentsia, have a vested 
interest in the continuation of the status 
quo. “The coalescence of these groups 
around the regime” — says Professor 
Fainsod,—“contributed a basic source of 
strength which helped to make totalitarian 
controls ultimately effective.” 


The revelations of the Smolensk Archive 
add little new to what had long been 
assumed or suspected by more sophisticated 
students of the USSR. But for the first 
time, our image of several important areas 
of the Soviet system has been substantiated 
by original, hitherto unavailable, official 
Soviet documents. Penetrating through the 
elaborate Soviet screen of secrecy, Pro- 
fessor Fainsod’s study offers a unqiue op- 


portunity “to immerse oneself in the story 
of Smolensk, . . . to capture the ‘feel’ and 
texture of Soviet life’, an experience other- 
wise denied to those who have not lived 
under Soviet rule. 

Little can be added in the way of critical 
remarks on Professor Fainsod’s book. This 
writer has some reservations concerning 
the characterization of the Smolensk 
(Western) province as a “typical region”. 
While the highly centralized nature of the 
Soviet system makes for considerable uni- 
formity of political processes throughout 
the USSR, the social-economic, ethnic and 
cultural peculiarities of the region make 
unqualified generalizations slightly hazard- 
ous. It seems that at least one significant 
aspect of the Smolensk province has not 
been accounted for in Professor Fainsod’s 
analysis—the presence of a large Byelorus- 
sian population (over 46° of the inhabi- 
tants of the Smolensk gubernia in 1897). 
It might be that this omission stems from 
the absence of relevant documents in the 
Archive. These comments should not, how- 
ever, detract from the scholarly contribu- 
tion of Professor Fainsod or belittle the 
great service rendered by his work to the 
students of the Soviet Union and the 
general public. 

BOHDAN R. BOCIURKIW 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 





TROTSKY’S DIARY IN EXILE, 1935, 
Leon Trotsky. Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge, Mass. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and ompany Ltd, 1958; Pp. xi + 
212 


Tht volume makes available for the first 
time Tuotsky’s diary covering the period 
February 7 to September 8, 1935, which 
was spent partly in France and partly in 
Norway, an& three testamentary statements 
written in Mexico early in 1940, half a year 
before his death 

Trotsky turned to diary writing not be- 
cause he found it a congenial literary form 
— he called it “ersaz journalism’ — but 
because he felt cut off from political action 
and, at the same time, believed that a 
crisis, both in his personal life and in world 
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affairs, was fast approaching. He considered 
it important to record his views of events 
for a brief period, “perhaps months; in any 
case not years”, before matters came to a 
head. 

The rise to power of Hitler in 1933 and 
the collapse of the German parties of the 
left, the rising strength, as he believed, of 
fascism in France, the assassination of Kirov 
in Soviet Russia, Stalin’s willingness to 
compromise with the forces of fascism thus 
undermining the international communist 
movement, all conspired to convince him 
that a critical stage had been reached which 
would provide him with an opportunity to 
gather new forces behind his own position. 

Indeed, it is astonishing to find Trotsky 
still placing his faith in an early revolution 
by the workers in the West, a revolution 
that might very well be touched off by anv 
attempt on the part of Stalin to have him 
assassinated. “It is hard to say how severe 
a blow a terroristic act of this sort would 
prove to be for the Fourth International 
[ Trotsky’s organization], but in any case 
it would be fatal for the Third. .. .” (p. 27). 

Despite this strain of unrealism running 
through the diary, Trotsky’s displays ap- 
parent detachment in assessing the factors 
that accounted for Stalin’s success in isolat- 
ing and routing him after Lenin’s death. 

“Stalin was fighting to concentrate 
power in the hands of the bureaucracy 
while we were fighting for the in- 
terests of the international revolution and 
thus setting ourselves against the con- 
servatism of the bureaucracy and its long- 
ing for tranquility, prosperity and com- 
fort. In view of the prolonged decline in 
the international revolution the victory 
of the bureaucracy — and consequently 
of Stalin — was fore-ordained. The re- 
sult which the idle observers and fools 
attribute to the personal forcefulness of 

Stalin, or at least to his exceptional cun- 

ning, stemmed from causes lying deep in 

the dynamics of historical forces.” (p. 24) 

One wonders if it was this realization 
that left Trotsky at the time “without 
stomach for the fight”, as E. H. Carr has 
expressed it, or whether this is merely ex 
post facto rationalization: it is a more ex- 
alted fate to be the victim of “the dynamics 
of historical forces” than to be outwitted 
by a junior grade Machiavelli. 


Trotsky also emphasizes his position of 
opposition to Stalin's policy of forced whole- 
sale collectivization in agriculture and the 
long-run consequences of the resistance 
thereby built up against collectivization 
among the peasants. It is an interesting 
coincidence, if nothing more, that the 
Chinese program of collectivization, which 
seems to have won some degree of accept- 
ance from the Chinese peasants, has fol- 
lowed the general policy prescriptions laid 
down by Trotsky. There is some doubt, 
however, that Trotsky held these views as 
consistently in his earlier years as he im- 
plies in these pages. 

As might be expected, some of Trotsky’s 
sharpest jibes — sharper even than those 
directed against his former co-revolution- 
aries in Russia — are reserved for Western 
socialists, a number of whom came to con- 
sult him. Paul-Henri Spaak—“A_ miser- 
able character!” “Shoddy little man!” J. 
Ramsay MacDonald—“The most contemp- 
tible and incompetent (of the Socialist 
‘turncoats’, Mussolini, Laval and Mac- 
Donald) is MacDonald. There is some- 
thing of the flunkey running all through 
him. . . .” Sidney and Beatrice Webb—“l 
listened to the Webbs as if they were 
emanations from the next world. ..._ It's 
true that they boasted of not belonging to 
any church”. Lady Cynthia Mosley—“banal 
in the extreme”. Stanley Baldwin, the 
Conservative Prime Minister, seemed to 
rouse Trotsky to a particular pitch of 
irritation—“There is a much greater dist- 
ance between Baldwin and Lenin, as in- 
tellectual types, than there is between the 
Celtic druids and Baldwin”. 

The diary contains, in addition to com- 
ment on politicians and political events, 
much of a personal nature. The arrest of 
the members of his family surviving in 
Russia and uncertainty about their fate, the 
suicide of his older daughter, and the de- 
votion of his wife are referred to in moving 
terms. 

Finally, his writing recalls the “clear and 
athletic prose” of the History of the Russian 
Revolution. 

This book provides a useful addition to 
our knowledge of personalities and events 
that are still imperfectly understood. 


L. A. SKEOCH 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
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PHILOSOPHY 


PRACTICAL REASON AND MORALI- 
TY: A Study of Immanuel Kant’s Founda- 
tions for the Metaphysics of Morals. By 
A. R. C. Duncan, Edinburgh and Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957. Pp. xiv 
+ 182. $4.00. 


Four virtues make this study of Kant’s 
Foundations an outstanding contribution. 
First, it subjects itself rigorously to the 
discipline of textual exposition. Secondly 
and thirdly, it resists two temptations not 
easily resisted in these days of linguistic 
and piecemeal philosophizing—that of quib- 
bling with Kant’s often careless language, 
and that of considering his doctrines piece- 
meal. Instead, it concentrates on the mean- 
ing of Kant’s work, and it seeks to under- 
stand it as a single whole. Finally and 
most importantly, this study is the result 
of an effort to enter into and re-think 
Kant’s teaching, not a mere external ex- 
position. Such efforts are as rare as they 
are arduous; yet the author of this work 
has not shrunk from the arduousness of 
the task. One cannot doubt his assurance 
that his book is the result of long and bit- 
ter struggles. 

As a result of his struggles, Duncan has 
arrived at a thesis: Kant’s Foundations are 
either a brief ethical treatise which pre- 
scribes how we ought to act; or they are a 
partial critique of practical reason which 
describes the principle by which a moral 
person would act, and critically justifies 
that principle. (A third possibility—that 
the work is a metaphysical treatise on 
freedom—is briefly considered but dismiss- 
ed as more or less reducible to the second.) 
Duncan realizes that both possibilities run 
into difficulties with the text. The first 
must regard its last chapter as an appendix 
on freedom, when in fact the first two 
chapters are geared to it. The second 
must take issue with Kant’s prescriptive 
version of the categorical imperative, and 
dismiss a whole section (33-75 of chapter 
2) as extraneous. Duncan firmly chooses 
the second alternative, and proceeds to 
operate on the prescriptive elements in the 
text. His thesis is that the Foundations 
which critically justify ethics are no more 
part of ethics than the Critique of Pure 


Reason, which founds mathematics and phy- 
sics, is part of these disciplines. 

No doubt Duncan is right in asserting 
that Kant’s ethics is contained, not in the 
Foundations, but in his subsequent Meta- 
physics of Morals of which the earlier work 
is the foundation. Moreover, this assertion 
enables him to dispose of a host of time- 
honoured errors: that Kantian ethics is 
“formalist” in that it seeks to deduce our 
concrete duties from an abstract principle; 
that it is “rigorist” in that it asserts, not 
only that a moral action is done for duty’s 
sake, but also that it must be contrary to 
inclination if it is to be moral; that it 
demands of the moral agent indifference 
to ends, and the rising above his personal 
situation (in which alone, surely, moral 
action can take place) to some mysterious 
universal standpoint. Duncan’s argument 
against the “ethical interpretation” enables 
him to dispose of such errors, and this 
alone is enough to secure for his work 
a safe place among Kantian studies. In- 
deed, if we had to choose between the 
“ethical” and the “critical” interpretation 
of the Foundations we would have to 
choose with Duncan, the latter, swallowing 
his Operations on the prescriptive elements 
in the text. 

But must we, in fact, so choose? Must 
we translate Kant’s prescriptive formulation 
of the categorical imperative into “a des- 
criptive statement of what may be thought 
to happen if and when a man acts from 
the motive of duty?” (p. 71) Surely Kant 
Must proceed in the Foundations from this 
“if and when” to the assertion that men 
ought to act from a motive of duty; the 
categorical imperative must be at once 
descriptive of an ideal and prescriptive of 
reality. Duncan himself seems to come 
close to admitting this when, in discussing 
the relation between practical reason and 
philosophical reason which examines prac- 
tical reason, he rightly contends that ‘in 
endeavouring to estimate the powers of 
practical reason . . . . we must adopt the 
standpoint of the agent.” (p. 136) But the 
agent (and hence the philospoher qua 
agent) is confronted by the categorical 
imperative with all its prescriptive force. 
Hence the Foundations, although less an 
ethical treatise than a critical justification of 
the supreme ethical principle, must contain 
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that principle as ethical and hence pre- 
scriptive. 

If Duncan shrinks from this conclusion, it 
would appear to be primarily because of the 
difficulties of using the categorical impera- 
tive as a moral criterion. Being merely 
the abstract supreme principle of morality, 
it cannot, of course, be a sufficient criter- 
ion. But why should it not be a necessary 
(albeit insufficient) criterion? Duncan 
denies this possibility because Kant himself 
denies that we can ever identify a motive 
as being beyond question morally pure. 
But does not Kant mean that, on the one 
hand, we must judge, even though, on 
the other, all our judgments are precarious 
and lacking finality—a belief which he 
shares with Christian tradition from which, 
far more than from Stoicism, he derived 
his moral inspiration? 

Emit L. FACKENHEIM 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





WHITEHEAD'S PHILOSOPHY OF CIVI- 
LIZATION. By A. H. Johnson. Boston: 
Beacon Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. 1958. Pp. xi + 211. $5.00. 


With this volume, Professor A. H. John- 
son of the University of Western Ontario 
has added another work to his series of 
studies on A. N. Whitehead, of whom he 
has long been a skilled interpreter and ex- 
positor. Although Whitehead did not de- 
vote any treatise exclusively to the topic 
of civilization, Professor Johnson holds that 
implicit in his diverse writings on history, 
religion, metaphysics, science, education, 
and the social order is a coherent philosophy 
of civilization which is actually “one of 
the most important contributions made by 
Whitehead to the life of his age.” Writing 
mainly with the general reader in mind, 
Professor Johnson has succeeded admirably 
either in steering clear of the formidable 
technicalities of Whitehead’s terminology 
or, where this could not be altogether 
avoided, in translating it into non-technical 
language. 

The opening chapter analyses Whitehead’s 
criteria of “civilization”. A man, or a 
society, is civilized, on Whitehead’s defini- 
tion, “if truth, beauty, adventure, art, peace, 
are the dominant qualities, and if these five 
qualities are exhibited in all phases of ex- 


perience.” Subsequent chapters discuss, and 
relate to this central theme, Whitehead’s 
contributions to philosophy of history, re- 
ligion, social philosophy and education. 
Criticisms of Whitehead are reviewed and 
evaluated, and certain deficiencies acknow- 
ledged. The final chapter explains in lucid 
fashion those concepts of Whitehead’s meta- 
physics pertinent to his theory of civiliza- 
tion in general, and to his treatment of 
the philosophy of democracy in particular. 
One of Professor Johnson's central con- 
cerns is then to show that Whitehead’s 
metaphysical position—which, he contends 
is validated by a great variety of funda- 
mental data—“provides impressive support 
for the type of democracy advocated by 
the Western world”; that “the ideals of 
Western democracy are in accordance with 
the nature of things, and are therefore not 
an artificial dream incapable of realization 
in the world in which we live (p. 190).” 
Whitehead (like Dewey, Alexander and 
other philosophers of his period) has dis- 
appeared almost without trace from the 
concern and even ken of most contemporary 
philosophers, occupied as they now tend 
to be with various programmes of logicai 
and linguistic analysis. To philosophers 
of an analytical persuasion, metaphysics 
of the traditional kind is undergoing not 
so much temporary eclipse as actual extinc 
tion; and the enterprise on which Professor 
Johnson is here embarked will seem to 
them to be largely in vain. Others, not as 
extreme, are yet inclined to agree that 
metaphysics is at least suffering radical 
change; and might wish that Professor 
Johnson, in this crucial final chapter, 
had taken more account of contemporary 
views of metaphysics and of the genuine 
problems raised by modern analysis 
about the nature of metaphysical language 
and its logical relations to other types 
of discourse, especially value discourse. 
But these are issues of a technical kind. 
The general reader who is interested in 
the vital topics discussed here will be 
grateful to Professor Johnson for his thor- 
ough and careful presentation of the treat- 
ment of these themes by one of the most 
penetrating, humane, and far-ranging phil- 
osophical minds of the 20th century 
W. M. SIBLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
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THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF CHARL- 
ES SANDERS PEIRCE, Volumes VII and 
Vill. Ed. Arthur W. Burks. Cambridge; 
Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders and Company Limited. 
1958. vol. VIL. Pp. xiv + 415. $9.00. Vol. 
VII Pp. xii + 352. $9.75. 


These two volumes are the continuation 
of a series begun nearly thirty years ago. 
The first six volumes, published between 
the years 1931 and 1935—some twenty 
years after Peirce’s death—included his 
main writings on general philosophical 
themes, logic, pragmatism and metaphysics. 
Volume VII contains papers on experi- 
mental science, scientific method and the 
philosophy of mind. Volume VIII contains 
selections from review articles, correspon- 
dence, and a bibliography contributed by 
the editor. 

It may be presumed that with volumes 
VII and VIII the series will come to an 
end. Although a “tremendous” quantity 
of unpublished material still remains and 
many of Peirce’s publications are still un- 
located, the editor does not believe that 
anything of real importance has been over- 
looked. The eight volumes in the series 
can therefore be regarded as containing the 
essential material upon which Peirce’s claim 
to philoscphic fame must rest. 

Peirce has long been one of the most 
neglected of philosophers and there is little 
ground for hope that the two recent 
volumes will do more that the previous six 
to rescue him from this neglect. How is 
this neglect to be accounted for? Part 
of the reason is, in my opinion to be found 
in the fact that recognition of his real 
merits as a philosopher has come much 
too late. Consider, for example, Peirce’s 
contributions to logic. In this field he had 
advanced far beyond his contemporaries 
but his work was typically ignored. By 
the time it became known, many decades 
later, it was too late. Logic had in the 
meantime developed along another path 
far beyond the stage at which Peirce had 
left it. Insights that would have advanced 
the development of logic by nearly half 
a century consequently proved to be of 
only historical interest. 

Reasons for this neglect in Peirce’s own 
day must, of course, be located elsewhere. 
Most important, perhaps, was his failure 


to obtain the university post he so earnestly 
sought; for academics do not always pay 
due heed to scholars beyond the professorial 
pale. The constant repetition of pet phil- 
osophical themes, which is such an exas- 
perating feature of the Collected Papers, 
could have been avoided if Peirce’s ideas 
had gained the ready currency they deserv- 
ed. A good deal of time and energy was 
expended in the effort to make his ideas 
known, time that would have better been 
devoted to the task of critical reappraisal 
and revision. 

Volumes VII and VIII, along with the 
volumes that have gone before, firmly es- 
tablish Peirce as the most original and 
important of American philosophers. 


W. J. Huacetr 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS. 
By G. S. Kirk and J, E. Raven. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 1957. 
Pp. xi + 487. $9.35. 


In a military vehicle bucketing over the 
rain-swept road between Naples and Capua 
in 1944 the present reviewer was asked, 
most unexpectedly, by the American novelist 
Thornton Wilder to give a brief account 
of the present position with regard to 
scholarly work on the remains of the pre- 
Socratic Greek philosophers. If the volume 
under review had then been in existence, 
it would have supplied precisely the type 
of information requested by Wilder. It 
is now sixty-seven years since the twenty- 
eight year old Scottish scholar, John Burnet, 
published the first work in English devoted 
entirely to the pioneer work of the pre- 
Socratic thinkers. Destined to become a 
classic, and now in its fourth edition, 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy has been 
the major standby of generations of stu- 
dents and general readers. But since 1892 
great advances have taken place in philology 
and in history; Burnet’s interpretation of 
the pre-Socratics has both been developed 
and, at the same time, vigorously challeng- 
ed. On both sides of the Atlantic, scholars 
like Cornford, Jeager, Cherniss and Vlastos, 
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have brooded over the fragmentary remains 
and published their researches in the tech- 
nical journals. After more than sixty 
years it was indeed time that a new work, 
comparable in scope and technique to that 
of Burnet, should appear in which an 
account would be given of the new ideas 
and discoveries in the field of early Greek 
philosophy. Kirk’s work on the fragments 
of Heracleitus and Raven's study of the 
early Pythagoreans have already put the 
scholarly world in their debt, but this 
joint production puts an even larger public 
more deeply in debt. 

The Pre-Socratic Philosophers is a care- 
ful and detailed study of the thought of 
the major figures in Greek thought during 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. The 
Sophists have been omitted on the ground 
that their contribution was mainly to se- 
mantics and politics, but there is a lengthy 
introductory chapter on the early mythologi- 
cal cosmologies and cosmogonies which 
takes into account possible borrowings from 
other cultures. For each of the major 
figures the same method of exposition is 
followed: quotations from original sources 
are printed in Greek, translated into Eng- 
lish, and then commented on and discuss- 
ed in detail. The Ionian tradition is 
handled by Kirk, while the Italian tradi- 
tion is dealt with by Raven. Excellent 
indexes and an up-to-date selective biblio- 
graphy are provided. For both the pro- 
fessional student and the general reader 
who desires to know something of the 
scientific and philosophical origins of west- 
ern thought, this work can be warmly re- 
commended and may well become the 
standard work in its field for many years 
to come. 


A. R. C. DuNCAN 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 





TWO NOVELS 


THE WATCH THAT ENDS THE NIGHT. 
By Hugh MacLennan. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1959. 
Pp. 373. $3.95. 


In his latest novel Hugh MacLennan is 
unashamedly unfashionable. He has some- 
thing to say! The Watch That Ends the 


Night will have little interest for the purely 
formalistic critic—the fellow who abhors 
“extra-aesthetic statement” in the work of 
art. And it must be admitted that Mac- 
Lennan, while a competent enough crafts- 
man, is no technical innovator. There are 
no new tricks here, no stunts—nothing at 
all for the avant-garde. 

Nevertheless, the book seems to have 
puzzled (or misled) some of our conven- 
tional critics too—the fellows on the look 
for “character”, or “drama” or “a good 
yarn”. We have been told, for instance, 
that the narrator, George Stewart, is push- 
ed so deep into the texture of the storv 
that he obscures and minimizes the portrait 
of Martell. And yet Stewart is so busy 
playing the narrator that he never really 
becomes a person either. So there are no 
persons—unless Catherine be a person. But 
if one connot believe in Martell (her first 
husband) or in Stewart (his successor) how 
is one to believe in the woman they both 
loved? And so on. 

In brief, there are those who cannot 
accept The Watch That Ends the Night 
as a “novel of character” and therefore 
cannot accept it at all. (Similar reserva- 
tions have been made about the book's 
“dramatic” and “narrative” qualities.) 

Then, too, the book has been praised for 
curious reasons—as a memorable picture of 
Montreal, as a perceptive “political” novel. 
Perhaps everyone who likes The Watch likes 
it for the wrong reasons! In any event 
it has gone into a third printing and seems 
to be gaining ground steadily in American 
as well as Canadian bookstores. It has 
been reviewed widely (and for the most 
part favourably). The outline of the story 
should be familiar by now to most novel 
readers—and all readers of reviews. Thus 
there would seem to be no point in at- 
tempting here anything more than a general 
estimate. 


The first (and last) thing to remember 
about The Watch is that it is a religious 
novel. Of course it is a political novel, 
too, a love story, a portrait of Montreal. But 
its innermost theme is death and resurrec- 
tion—and the act of dying into life. It 
is not a novel about the ‘thirties. Much ol 
the action is in the ‘thirties—Spain, the 
Popular Front and all the rest of it. How- 
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ever, the book begins in the present and 
ends, I suppose, in eternity. Past and pre- 
sent are juxtaposed in the mind (and soul) 
of the narrator. The device of making the 
narrator a real person of the drama seems 
wholly necessary. Stewart must experience 
Catherine’s living “love-death”—and yet he 
must survive it. He must experience Ma-- 
tell’s Utopian bravado—and die to it with 
Martell and because of Martell. He must 
be deep enough in all the hope and pain 
and vainglory and death to die into a life 
that is not to be lived without such a 
death. He must be a residual centre of 
meaning, showing forth the meaning of all 
the lives he has touched. 

The Watch That Ends the Night is a 
novel of affirmation. “To be able to love 
the mystery surrounding us is the final and 
only sanction of human existence.” lhe 
vanity of human wishes, death itsclf, are 
part of the mystery to be loved. There is 
no exit. One must seek not the way out 
but rather the way in. In a sense the 
world becomes a shadow—but “I loved 
it more than I had ever loved it”, even 
though it is not to be subdued by the 
manifesto, the red front, or the H-bomb. 
Omnia exeunt in mysteria. 

I would not trade MacLennan for a le- 
gion of beatniks or a whole fioti!la-full 
of angry young men. 

MALCOLM Ross 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 





DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. By Boris Pasternak. 
London; Collins and Harvill Press. 1958. 
Pp. 510. $4.50. 


Probably few books in the twentieth cen- 
tury have been as extensively reviewed and 
written about as this one has since its 
release in September, 1958. One type of 
expert has debated exhaustively on the de- 
gree of immortality the book will achieve 
as a work of art in the novel form. Others, 
less happily, have regarded the book as 
some sort of evidence on which to base 
political comment on the Soviet Union. 

Doctor Zhivago is a profound and adroit 
study of the life and love of an intellec- 
tual caught up in forces that he cannot 


act strongly with or against. The prose 
style has a beauty that reflects the union 
of craft mastery and character sympathy 
in the breast of the author. All this is 
forced out in kaleidoscopic scenes set 
against the great background of a revolu- 
tion and of a beloved homeland. 

The wide appeal of this novel however, 
does not rest upon its pervading Russian 
essence. To be sure Pasternak is describ- 
ing the land of Russia when he evokes 
nature, but one is left with a de-nationaliz- 
ed impression of the confluence of artist 
and land that tends toward the universal. 
An example of this is the description of 
the awakening spring season described on 
page 211, an appreciation certainly not 
beyond the comprehension of a Canadian 
reader. 

The same thing is true of the main char- 
acters in the book. They are more than 
Russians—or less if you prefer. Those who 
have looked for proof of the failure of 
communism in the book's pattern have been 
very unkind to Pasternak, who has pre- 
sented us with a picture of an individual 
intellectual not a hero, caught up in violent 
revolutionary forces that bewilder and an- 
noy him. We are given, not iust Russia 
1917, but any era athirst for absolute 
truth running amok and tossing up_ its 
sensitive souls like so much driftwood on 
an Atlantic beach. 

That Dr. Zhivago did not succeed in 
adjusting himself to the life of his time 
is true, but this does not mean that com- 
munism destroyed him, although it is 
possible for both Russian and American 
critics to arrive at this conclusion. Weak- 
nesses in communism are made clear, but 
it is also made clear that much of Zhiv.go’s 
difficulty lay in his own personal inade- 
quacy. In this century of almost constant 
revolution of one sort or another, it is 
possible that all the philistine bureaucrats 
and inadequate intellectuals do not live in 
Russia. Cuompassionately Pasternzk has 
recorded one man's sadly moving attempt [to 
fulfill himself in the face of strong forces 
moving away from individualism. It is a 
tale for our times. 


Donato M. SCHURMAN 


Royat Mitrrary COLLEGE OF CANADA 
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LITERATURE: HISTORY 
AND CRITICISM 


TWELVE ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON 
GREAT AMERICAN NOVELS. Edited by 
Charles Shapiro. Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. xii + 291. $5.00. 
THE NOVEL OF VIOLENCE IN AM- 
ERICA. (Revised edition.) By W. M. Fro- 
hock. Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xi + 238. $4.50. 
FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY 
MIND. (Second edition.) By Frederick J. 
Hoffman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xii + 350. 
$5.00. 


Two of the three titles above confront 
us once again with the most embarrassing 
feature of American literary criticism— 
the incredible litter of critical and biographi- 
cal straw that the academic harvesting pro- 
cess produces. Because of professional 
competition, or pressure from above, teach- 
ers often start threshing while the crop 
is still green. And university presses, ap- 
parently unable to cut back their packaging 
schedules even for a late harvest or a lean 
year, indiscriminately bring to market good 
grain, green straw, and even old straw 
rethreshed. Meanwhile students waste more 
and more time sorting out the straw to 
get at whatever grain there is, and serious 
readers begin to doubt both the authority 
and dignity of the academy. 

Mr. Shapiro's anthology of essays on 
“great” American novels, for example is 
an extremely patchy collection. There is 
little point in debating the appropriateness 
of the term “great” to the novels which he 
has selected; they are twelve of the titles 
most-frequently-prescribed on undergradu- 
ate courses in American literature, and 
they are all (as the editor admits in the 
more restrained language of his Preface) 
“important works”. What we might have 
hoped for, however, was twelve “great” 
or even “important” essays. What we get 
instead is a clutch of papers which might 
be useful to an undergraduate preparing 
for an examination or to an artless teacher 
wondering what he can “say” about these 
books. There are two or three exceptions: 
Mark Spilka’s piece on The Sun Also Rises 
tells us a good deal about Hemingway's 


continuing artistic preoccupations; Alfred 
Kazin, despite his operatic manner, skill-. 
fully explores the long shadows of Faulk- 
ner’s Light in August; and David B. Davis 
stalks The Deerslayer to some purpose. But 
the rest of the essays are disappointing. 
Granville Hick’s rereading of Moby-Dick is 
a clear and praiseworthy rethreshing of 
the principal commentaries on Melville’s 
masterpiece, but no more. Malcolm Cow- 
ley’s piece, “Five Acts of The Scarlet Let- 
ter”, although it is the second re-working 
of an old article, is still something less 
than convincing. John W. Aldridge’s read- 
ing of The Great Gatsby is a patchy reaping 
of Fitzgerald’s golden acre; and George P. 
Eliott on Huckleberry Finn and Herbert 
Gold on Winesburg, Ohio, illustrate the res- 
pective dangers of bright idolatry and dark 
rumination. “The American novel has sur- 
vived being ignored, scorned, and cubby- 
holed,” Mr. Shapiro asserts. It will also, 
we trust, survive this kind of critical an- 
thology. 

With W. M. Frohock’s The Novel of Vio- 
lence in America it is difficult to resist 
violent language. Mr. Frohock tells us 
that he had time to reread modern novels 
during the dog-days at Saipan when he was 
in the U.S. Naval Air Force, and that in 
that disoriented atmosphere he found some 
works dull (Proust, Dos Passos, Wolfe and 
Farrell) and others lively (James Cain, 
Steinbeck, Hemingway). This cataclysmic 
experience led him in turn to discover that 
the American novel divided itself neatly 
into the “novel of erosion” whose heroes 
are passive victims of circumstance, and 
the “novel of violence” whose heroes realize 
themselves through acts of violence against 
others. Now, with the war long over, 
Saipan far away, and a second edition of 
his book imminent, Mr. Frohock makes 
some revaluations of his wartime insights: 
James Cain, the chief exponent of violence, 
now strikes the author as a_ psychopath; 
William Faulkner's violence has become 
profound art; and the original categories of 
“erosion” and “violence” appear a bit too 
simple. But the rarefied atmosphere of 
Cambridge has done no more for Mr. 
Frohock’s critical sensibility than the dol- 
drums of Saipan. It has persuaded him that 
the novel of violence is really the novel of 
“destiny’—a broader label—and it has led 
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him to distinguish new types which travel 
under such aliases as the “road-novel” 
(picaresque) and the “gimmick novel”. 
Indeed there seems to be no end of labels 


with this critic. If there is no pigeonhole - 


for a novel, he creates one. Undoubtedly 
this critical approach makes for a fine 
filing system, but the orderliness of manila 
cards is worlds away from the living com- 
plexities of American fiction. 


Frederick J. Hoffman’s new edition of 
Freudianism and the Literary Mind, by 
contrast, is a reassuring book. He begins 
by presenting a non-clinical outline of 
Freudian theory, with an account of its 
popularization in the intellectual and near- 
intellectual circles of England and America. 
He then assesses the effects of Freudian 
thought, both positive and negative, on 
a group of writers who are less a repre- 
sentative cross section of the post-Freudian 
generation than an index to Mr. Hoffman’s 
personal literary interests. Joyce, Law- 
rence, Kafka, Mann and Dylan Thomas 
are his European subjects; Sherwood Ander- 
son, Fitzgerald, Aiken, Henry Miller and 
several minor figures represent America. 


All of these studies are useful analyses 
of the relation of artists to one important 
current of twentieth century thought. There 
are two serious limitations to the book, 
however. Mr. Hoffman recognizes the first 
when he writes: “I do not want to leave 
the impression that Freud was the only, 
or even the principal, influence upon the 
thought of our time.” In an effort to 
correct the distortion produced by his ex- 
clusive concentration on the Freudian thesis, 
he appends to this re-issue of his work a 
chapter on such “Precursors of Freud” as 
Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 
This addition falls short of correcting the 
original imbalance however. One wonders, 
for example, whether the imaginative 
formulation of mental experience in such 
writers as Poe, Shelley, Baudelaire, Brown- 
ing and Hawthorne has not affected the 
modern literary mind as powerfully, if not 
more powerfully, than Freud's scientific 
formulation of the same material. Second 

and again Mr. Hoffman recognizes the 
problem—a work of this kind is always 
in danger of subordinating literature com- 
pletely to another discipline. This danger 
is not wholly avoided, but the quiet reason- 


ableness of Mr. Hoffman’s tone encourages 
forbearance; he is an honest and thought- 
ful man who does not presume to give 
final amswers to questions which patent!y 
remain open. 

HuGco McPHERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





CONRAD THE NOVELIST. By Albert J. 
Guerard. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Toronto: §S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. 1958. Pp. xiv + 322.- $7.25. 
JOSEPH CONRAD: DISCOVERY IN DE- 
SIGN. By Robert F. Haugh. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press. 
Toronto: Burns and MacEachern. 1957. Pp. 
vii + 173. $4.75. 

FROM JANE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Essays Collected in Memory of 
James T. Hillhouse. Edited by Robert C. 
Rathburn and Martin Steinmann, Jr. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
Toronto: Thomas Allen, 1958, Pp. ix + 
326. $5.90. 

Serious criticism of the novel, a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon, has developed 
almost as an adjunct to the New Criticism 
of poetry. Part of the reason for this is, 
of course, that the modern novel, like 
modern poetry and criticism, is heavily in- 
debted to the nineteenth century symbolists. 
Joseph Conrad, in fact, contended that “all 
the great creations of literature have been 
symbolic,” and saw his own novels as “an 
outward sign of inward feelings” to be 
communicated, as in poetry, by images. 

It is not surprising, then, that Albert J. 
Guerard, in his excellent new study of 
Conrad, has sought, as he puts it, to talk 
about novels “as rigorously and fully as 
certain critics talk about poetry.” His 
book is a fine example of how fruitful 
such an approach to Conrad can be. The 
quest for myth and symbol has sometimes 
led Conrad commentators into dubious 
terrain, but Guerard never loses sight of his 
basic terms of reference, the words on the 
page. He modestly describes the true pur- 
pose of his book as being “to express and 
define my response to a writer I have long 
liked and admired,” but in fact he has 
produced the most discriminating account so 
far of what is major and what mincr in 
the writings of Conrad. He shares with 
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such recent critics as Douglas Hewitt and 
Thomas Moser the view that Conrad's 
definitive creative achievement extends 
chronologically from The Nigger of the 
“Narcissus” through Under Western Eyes, 
with parts of Chance and the novelette 
The Shadow Line also being included. Per- 
haps the only controversial exclusion is 
Victory, which Guerard calls unequivocally 
“one of the worst novels for which high 
claims have ever been made by critics of 
standing.” By marshalling a series of damn- 
ing examples of the book's “often flat and 
unenergized” prose, he demonstrates ef- 
fectively the irrelevance of talk of themes 
and symbols which does not take cognizance 
of the quality of the language in which 
these abstractions have their being. 


Guerard approaches the novels by way 
of the introspective “night journey” into 
the unconscious, characteristic of the ciea- 
tive act, and which, in Conrad’s case, he 
finds reflected in such short novels as 
Heart of Darkness, The Secret Sharer, and 
The Shadow Line. These are among the 
first symbolist masterpieces in English fic- 
tion, but in his discussion of them Guerard 
is always conscious of the fact that they 
are primarily stories, not simply symbouric 
vehicles. The central core of his book 
consists of full scale analyses of The Nigger 
of the “Narcissus’, Lord Jim, and Neas- 
tromo—umdoubtedly the most comprehen- 
sive and perceptive accounts of these works 
to appear to date. He, of course, agrees 
with the usual judgment of Nostromo as a 
great creative achievement, but he also 
points out the serious falling off which 
takes place in its last two hundred pages. 
Lord Jim, he feels, is the most successful 
as well as the most representative of Con- 
rad’s novels, though, as his excellent cri- 
tique makes clear, its true merits, like those 
of any complex literary work of art, can 
only be appreciated after a number cf care- 
ful readings. 

Robert F. Haugh’s book, Joseph Conrad: 
Discovery in Design, which treats practically 
the same novels and stories as does 
Guerard’s, is much slighter in every way. 
It is apparently intended as an introduc- 
tion to Conrad, aimed, according to the 
dust-jacket, at “the reader just becoming 
acquainted with his works,” and consists of 
brief, readable explications of twelve of 


Conrad's major productions. But though 
each discussion is, in the main, concerned 
with the structure or design of a particular 
novel, there is little “design” in Haugh’s 
book itself. He has, in fact, not written 
a book, but rather a number of more or 
less disparate essays. 

On the other hand, From Jane Austen to 
Joseph Conrad, a collection of essays by 
divers hands produced to honor the late 
Professor James T. Hillhouse, possesses 
much more coherence than the usual volume 
of its kind. The editors, Robert C. Rath- 
burn and Martin Steinmann, Jr., have 
managed to impose a measure of unity by 
assigning a theme, the nineteenth century 
British novel, and by requesting each of 
their contributors to focus his discussion on 
one particular novel within this range, re- 
lating it to some extent to the rest of the 
writer's achievement. In addition, they 
have themselves provided an introductory 
and concluding essay on the developmert 
of the novel before and after their chosen 
period. The contributions inevitably vary 
in merit and interest, but this is on the 
whole a stimulating collection, and contains, 
among other noteworthy pieces, John Hol- 
loway'’s on “Hardy’s Major Fiction,” David 
Daiches’ on “Scott's Redgauntlet,” and 
George H. Ford's on “Self-Help and the 
Helpless in Bleak House.” 

In his cencluding essay, “The Old Novel 
and the New,” Martin Steinmann notes that 
the conventions of the “new novel” have 
almost come to be accepted by modern 
critics as the conventions basic to all fiction. 
And yet, as he goes on to point out, if we 
tend to think of the modern novel as an 
ideal toward which the “old novel” was 
“bumblingly striving,” surely this will lead 
to a serious misreading of the pre-Jamesian 
novel. The essays in this collection make 
abundantly clear the uneasiness of literary 
scholars imbued with modern approaches 
to the novel wher. they attempt to intro- 
duce critical judgments into studies of nine- 
teenth century fiction. Both by good ex- 
ample and bad, they demonstrate that the 
“old novel” stands in sore need of much 
more of the sort of perceptive and sym- 
pathetic reading which critics such as Guer- 
ard have given to the “new novel.” 

JOHN STEDMOND 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
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POPE AND HUMAN NATURE. By 
Geoffrey Tillotson. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1958. Pp. viii + 278. $3.75. 


This book is described by its publishers 
as a “companion” to the author’s book 
On the Poetry of Pope, which, though pub- 
lished twenty years ago, is still required 
reading as an introduction to Pope. Com- 
panionship among books is a difficult re- 
lationship to define, and sequels are notor- 
iously disappointing. But in this case the 
companion does far more than it promises. 
The former work dealt mostly with Pope’s 
technical accomplishment; but the latter one 
pushes the analysis deeper, probing Pope's 
own nature, the nature of his readers, and, 
in the end, human nature itself. Evidently 
Professor Tillotson, who is one of the most 
honoured and experienced eighteenth-cen- 
tury scholars, sees little profit in the sort 
of literary criticism that believes the sub- 
ject-matter of a poem to have no more than 
nuisance-value. He studies Pope’s poetry as 
the expression of the whole man—a thinking 
man, a feeling man, a suffering man, and 
not merely a rhetorical man. For Pope, 
poetry was—in Professor Tillotson’s words 

“prose with poetry fused into it.” It 
was not like much modern poetry, the 
epigrammatic expression of a trivial ex- 
perience, but the complete expression of 
a man who represented the best thought and 
feeling of his time. Having in his former 
book given us an account of the clever 
way in which this man expressed himself, 
Professor Tillotson has now given us in 
this book a much more penetrating account 
of the self which that man expressed. 


The book is a difficult one to summarize 
because its author has used the concept 
of nature as a conceptual framework on 
which to hang lanterns whose rays are 
directed at various aspects of Pope’s work. 
Some readers may feel that the lanterns 
would have been more useful if they had 
been set out less picturesquely. But there 
can be no doubt that, even if the main 
theme seems sometimes tenuous, abundant 
light has been shed on the most important 
spots, and that the book is astonishingly 
rich in insights. Here are admirable dis- 
cussions of the concept of nature, of the 
idea of the good life in Pope’s time, of 


the place of feeling in Pope's poetry, of his 
concept of justness, of his autobiographi- 
cal impulses, of his imagery, his variations 
in tone, his love of beauty, his diction, his 
obscenity, and his satire—to mention only 
the main ones. Even when Professor Tillot- 
son beats over well trodden ground, he 
illustrates his points so freshly that they 
seem like new ones, and always he writes 
with clarity, with charm, and with judg- 
ment. 

For all his concern with the subject-mat- 
ter of Pope’s poetry, Professor Tillotson 
does not mistake Pope for a great thinker 
or attach too much importance to the banal 
content of his verse essays. Instead he 
draws out from the imaginitive poetry 
evidence of Pope’s basic values and assump- 
tions, of his tastes and habits of thoughts 
and feeling, showing us the stuff out of 
which the poetry was made. He is keenly 
alive to discrepancies in Pope between the 
explicit meaning and the implications which 
make themselves felt in other ways. One 
of his most fascinating sections is devoted 
to showing how the superficial optimism 
of the Essay on Man is qualified in its con- 
text. “When ... we read that ‘Whatever 
is, is right’ we must allow for the content 
of the first half of the proposition. The 
vast matter represented in the ‘Whatever is’ 
is a sorry sight, and is unflinchingly shown 
as such in Pope’s poems, including An Essay 
on Man itself.” He then proceeds to show 
that this was how some of Pope’s con- 
temporaries read him by printing an ex- 
tract from the score of Handel’s setting of 
the poem. “The unison phrase to which the 
singers enunciate ‘Whatever is’ is a dignified 
wail, lying across the beat,” writes Professor 
Tillotson, “and though the chords for ‘is 
right’ are loud and quick and sudden, they 
arrive only after the strings have pursued 
a melancholy meander, as if aimlessly in 
‘the labyrinth of Life’: and so on, many 
times repeated in different keys and with 
the uneasy arpeggio elongated to twice its 
length on its last appearance: and I may 
add that the word ‘right’ sometimes falls 
sternly on a minor chord.” 


CLARENCE TRACY 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
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CHARLES DICKFNS: THE WORLD OF 
HIS NOVELS. By J. Hillis Miller. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1958. Pp. xvi + 
346. $7.95. 


“In spite of Dickens’s immense popular- 
ity,” writes K. J. Fielding, “he remains in 
many ways strangeiy neglected.” One such 
strange lack is in criticism; there are many 
essays, critical introductions, and other 
short studies, but few worthwhile discus- 
sions of his novels as a whole. Recent 
criticism has tended to go outside the novels 
hemselves, either to examine their social 
backgrounds or to make comparisons be- 
tween the texts and Dickens's notes, plans 
and proof sheets; the pioneer work in this 
latter direction is Dickens at Work, by John 
Butt and Kathleen Tillotson. Mr. Miller, 
however, keeps to the novels; his world is 
the inner world of the writer’s imagination. 
By analysis of themes and images, he at- 
tempts to discover the problems facing 
Dickens in the sequence of his novels, and 
the single unifying theme (if any) underly- 
ing his total oeuvre. 

Each of Dickens's heroes, he finds, begins 
his life isolated in a menacing and un- 
friendly world. He then moves through 
successive adventures in an attempt to 
understand the world, integrate himself in 
it, and thus find his true identity. Mr. Miller 
finds the problem of the search for self- 
hood stated and restated, until in the later 
novels the past and the external are re- 
jected and the free human spirit is regarded 
as the only true source of value. Therefore 
he portrays a Dickens who shows stability 
achieved at one stage through the child- 
parent relationship; then through romantic 
love; then through independent action based 
on faith in Providence; and finally, in his 
last novels, through independent action 
without any external support. Discussing the 
later novels, he describes the characters as 
“engaged,” as involved in a “dynamic pro- 
cess of living,” and as taking “responsibility 
for arranging the world” and consequently 
“responsibility for making the self...” 
Dickens, in other words, has become an 
existentialist. 

He deals chiefly with six novels. The 
first of them poses a problem: how is he 
going to show that the genial Pickwick 


is an isolated character searching for an 
identity? He presents convincing evidence of 
Pickwick’s bewilderment in a world he does 
not understand, but insufficient evidence 
that Pickwick undergoes a complete trans- 
formation of his inner state. Dickens's 
Pickwick retains his sense of humour and 
his essential benevolence to the end; 
Miller’s is so harried by Angst that he has 
no capacity for laughter at all. The other 
novels fit his thesis better; he is especially 
good on Great Expectations. He is at his 
best in his discussion of the prevailing 
images in the novels—the image of the 
dark, dirty room with no apparent exit 
in Oliver Twist, the fog and mud and 
broken-down interiors in Bleak House, the 
suffocating enclosures in Little Dorritt. 
The quality of Mr. Miller's discussion is 
perhaps better than these remarks indicate; 
the book is an often ingenious and very 
closely argued discussion of Dickens's varia- 
tions upon a single theme—the search of the 
outcast for status. But he treats Dickens's 
characters as though their individualities 
were as transferable as those in Nigel 
Dennis’s Cards of Identity, he sets the 
actions of Dickens's characters against a 
moral background which is sometimes that 
of the twentieth century rather than the 
nineteenth, and the up-to-dateness of his 
critical vocabularly makes it often mere 
jargon. When he writes, for example, that 
each character in Our Mutual Friend is 
“the unique possessor of a circumambient 
world which is both spatial and temporal”. 
one does not know whether the sentence 
is characterized by baffling simplicity or 
baffling profundity. 
D. J. DooLey 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 





BULWER AND MACREADY, A Chro- 
nicle of the Early Victorian Theatre. By 
Charles H. Shattuck (Ed.) Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1958. Pp. 27: 
$5.75 


Here are brought together in chronologi- 
cal order, running from 1836 to 1866, 341 
letters, two-thirds of which were exchanged 
by a pre-eminent literary figure and a 
famous English actor-producer. The re- 
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maining letters are mostly to or from their 
mutual friend and adviser, John Forster, a 
stimulating critic and dynamic personality 
among contemporary writers. The editor 
of this collection ties it all together by add- 
ing comments of his own and excerpts 
from the treasure of Macready’s Diaries. 
He also enhances the reader’s interest gen- 
erously by footnotes that supply biographi- 
cal and background information. The re- 
sult is a vivid picture of the early Victorian 
theatre not as a mere reader or playgoer 
would know it but as experienced by those 
who toil in it and for it, with its difficul- 
ties, disappointments, and frustrations es- 
pecially peculiar and ever present in this 
medium. 

Here, in almost day by day detail, is 
a demonstration that plays are not written 
but rewritten—unless the playwright has 
the theatre-proficiency and = genius of 
Shakespeare whose scripts “scarse received 
a blot.” Bulwer, a_ facile and _ prolific 
writer, “already an internationally famous 
novelist at the age of 33, a poet, an editor, 
a political writer and Member of Parlia- 
ment, a prince of the wits and the dandies, 
struggled to expand his reputation by con- 
quering the craft of playwriting.” 

Fortunately, though proud and vain, he 
was wise enough humbly to enlist Macready 
as mentor. Consequently, three of his 
plays, on which he laboured tenaciously, 
were moderately successful and continued 
to hold the stage even into the twentieth 
century: The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and 
Money. He learned that a poet might write 
in dramatic form and yet fail as a play- 
wright. Macready did not manage to teach 
Browning; and for Bulwer there’ were 
“painful lessons for a proud and sensitive 
man. 

Macready was not only critic and tutor 
but also play-doctor, supplying the uncredit- 
ed collaboration that only a man-of-the- 
theatre could give: insisting on “continuity 
of interest,” adequate “preparation” or 
“planting,” consistency and strengthening 
of characterization, keeping the action 
dynamically dramatic (not merely narra- 
tive) and on stage. He deleted and re- 
arranged; he suggested effective scenes; he 
impressed upon Bulwer the exigent and 
practical problems peculiar to theatre-pro- 
duction: casting difficulties, backstage poli- 


tics, costuming, scenery, acting techniques, 
contract negotiations, illnesses, audiences, 
and critics—a complex challenge with 
which these two men strove valiantly. 

Macready, still “rogue and vagabond” 
in the eyes of the law, was a Victorian 
gentleman and scholar, fluent in several 
languages, a leader in the British theatre 
and dedicated to its improvement. Perhaps 
thanks to this undubbed champion, the 
theatre became sufficiently respectable and 
worthy that the good queen could confer a 
knighthood upon his successor, Henry Irv- 
ing. Macready deserves to be better known 
by those who are at all interested in theatre, 
and readers of Professor Shattuck’s welcome 
contribution may be impelled to peruse the 
Diaries (as the professor suggests) and be 
rewarded and impressed. 


WILLIAM ANGUS 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





JOURNEY TO BEATRICE (Dante Studies 
2) By Charles S. Singleton. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. 1958. Pp. vi + 291. 
$6.25. 


This book is a profound and scholarly 
study of Dantean allegory, an aspect of the 
Divina Commedia heretofore treated by 
commentators only sporadically. To Mr. 
Singleton this aspect is one worthy of the 
closest scrutiny, since he believes allegory 
to be a continuous dimension of the poem. 
Avoidance of this type of investigation by 
other scholars is doubtless attributable to 
a reluctance to confront the intricate detail 
of mediaeval theology upon which such a 
study must be based. Readers tempted 
to conclude that Mr. Singleton sees the 
Commedia more as allegorized theology 
than as a spiritual poem of consummate art 
are referred to the same author's first book 
on Dante, Commedia:Elements of Struc- 
ture, published in 1954 as Dante Studies | 
by the same publishers. This second volume 
will appeal less to those for whom aesthetic 
considerations outweigh the intellectual, but 
we should all realize that some of the most 
essential substance of the Commedia is ‘ost 
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unless seen in the context of the intelle-tual 
climate of Dante’s time. Mr. Singleton has 
done readers of Dante a signal service in 
removing some of the barriers to a full ap- 
preciation of the ideas by which the poet 
was animated. As pointed out by the 
author, the new approach to learaing in- 
troduced by the Renaissance carried with 
it a retreat from allegorical interpretation, 
thereby losing to future generations an 
appreciation of certain humane values which 
Dante’s contemporaries took for granted. 

As suggested by the title, this study 
carries the allegorical interpretation only 
as far as Dante’s meeting with Beatrice 
in the Terrestrial Paradise. Here, at the 
summit of Mount Purgatory, Beatrice re- 
lieves Virgil of the duty of guiding and 
instructing the poet. The journey to this 
point represents a return of Man to the 
home God intended for him before the fall, 
a return made possible by his having been 
purged of his sins in the painfvl ascent. 
The prospect of joining the blessed in the 
Heavenly Paradise is here revealed in a 
finely spun system of symbols. A detailed 
discussion is presented of Dante's treat- 
ment of the Three Lights (Light of Glory, 
Light of Grace, and the Natural Light,) 
the Three Conversions (marking off three 
stages in the soul’s progress towards a per- 
fect possession of God), Justification (at 
the philosophic and the theological levels), 
the significance of the coming of Beatrice 
as related to the Advent of Christ, the réle 
of the Roman Empire in the attainment of 
Justice (leading to Christ as Virgil led 
Dante to Beatrice), the symbolic signific- 
ance of Leah and Rachel, and of Martha 
and Mary (as representative of the active 
and the contemplative life), Lady Philo- 
sophy or Wisdom, the interpretation of the 
rivers of Eden, and the rdéle of Matelda 
as figuring the perfection of human nature 
in Man’s original state. At the conclusion, 
we have a complete picture of how Dante 
“attains first to a condition of Justice 
with Virgil, within the proportion of his 
nature and under the natural light, and 
then, in a second moment, attains to Eden 
proper, crossing the river to a kind of jus- 
tice with Beatrice that is truly beyond all 
human measure”. 

Each chapter is accompanied by abundant 
notes (from twelve to forty), many of 


these consisting of passages, in the original 
Latin, taken from the writings of such 
theologians as St. Thomas Aquinas, Abelard, 
Albertus Magnus, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Gregory the Great, Peter Lombard, 
and Origen—all this and Aristotle too. 

This book is truly a work of thorough 
and impressive scholarship. Whatever our 
attitude may be towards the mode of 
thought of the Middle Ages, we cannot 
fail to perceive, on the reading of this 
study, that the two centuries preceding 
the Italian Renaissance were centuries of 
intense intellectual activity. We may also 
be led to the conclusion that mediaeval 
philosophy upheld a scale of values which 
cannot be lightly repudiated. Dante's cos- 
mology has been proved false by scientific 
observation, but his theology is still alive 
in Christian tradition, and at the present 
moment is more alive than it was a genera- 
tion or so ago. Humanism, either that of 
the Renaissance or that of the twentieth 
century, lacks an assurance of positive guid- 
ance towards worthy purposes, and a faith 
in ultimate destiny, which are available 
to most people only through belief in a 
supernatural revelation. Of this revela- 
tion Dante’s age had an enviable feeling 
of certainty, with the fullest support of 
all the science then known. To explore 
this world of faith sympathetically brings 
rich intellectual rewards, and of this Mr. 
Singleton’s book makes us keenly aware. 
His analysis of Dante’s Journey in terms 
of its allegorical implications reveals to us 
a spiritual world of noble endeavour and 
strict discipline which eternally commands 
respect. 

Harry W. HILBORN 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 





ROMAN LITERARY PORTRAITS. By 
Einar Lofstedt. Translated from the Swedish 
hy P. M. Fraser. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1958 
Pp. 204. $4.25. 


At the time of his death Einar Léfstedt 
was planning to publish a collection of his 
essays and addresses, but had not yet as- 
sembled them. This collection, therefore, 
which was made by Annie Léfstedt, does 
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not necessarily contain what the author 
would have wished to preserve from the 
product of forty years of classical scholar- 
ship, nor, presumably, have the essays 
received their final revision. Yet of the 
nine pieces only one, on “Roman Finan- 
ciers,” might well have been omitted—a 
small part of the whole, especially in 
these days when too often an excess of 
piety provokes friends or students of 
scholars into publishing posthumous col- 
lections that should never have been printed. 


The essays have several features in com- 
mon. In the first place, as far as it is 
possible to judge from a translation, they 
are written with a grace and charm that 
make them worth reading as belles-lettres, 
even when the author has little that is ori- 
ginal to say. Secondly, they touch briefly 
on significant writers from the whole field 
of Roman literature from its origins to its 
decay in such a way that the book has a 
continuity which is rarely found in col- 
lections of essays. After an analysis of 
the distinctive features of Greek and Roman 
literary tradition there is an essay on the 
background of Roman literature. There 
follow studies of Cicero, Sallust, Propertius 
and Tacitus, and a concluding essay on 
Marcus Aurelius who, in the author’s opin- 
ion, though he writes in Greek, best rep- 
resents Rome at the beginning of the de- 
cline. Finally, throughout his work Léf- 
stedt has emphasized the character and 
background of the several writers to bring 
into clear focus “the . . . iron will which 
the Romans possessed” and whict. lends 
a distinctive unity to Latin literature from 
Ennius to Tacitus, 

This book is popular in the best sense 
of the word. The author, a man of broad 
sympathies (witness his affectionate ap- 
preciation of Cicero), has enlivened it by 
references to European literature that are 
often provocative and always apposite. It 
was unfortunate, therefore, that the editor 
saw fit to include such a jejune piece as 
that on the Roman financiers, a topic which 
has been handled with greater skill and 
insight by other writers. Some of Léf- 
stedt’s judgments also seem questionable. 
Few classicists would consider the national 
poems of Propertius to be in the same 
class as those about Cynthia. The French 
critic who once described Polybius as “read- 


able in any language except his own” would 
be surprised to learn that the turgid and 
didactic historian is complimented in this 
work for his “elegant philosophical pre- 
sentation.” 

These, however, are minor criticisms. It 
is pleasant to welcome a work of classical 
scholarship that is both worth reading and 
well written. 

S. E. SMETHURST 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERA- 
TURE. By Herbert A. Giles. Originally 
published in 1923 by D. Appleton and 
Company. New York: Grove Press Inc. 
1958. Pp. viii + 448. $2.45. 

MONKEY. Translated from the Chinese by 
Arthur Waley. Originally published by the 
John Day Company, Inc. New York: Grove 
Press Inc. 1958. Pp. 306, $1.75. 


Both authors are towering figures in the 
field of Chinese literature. In addition to 
his translation of Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio, Giles was solely responsible 
for the revision of Wade’s romanization 
system of the Chinese language still in use 
today. In Waley we find an outstanding 
scholar who combines rigid academic train- 
ing with a rich endowment of literary 
talents amply demonstrated in his long list 
of scholarly works dealing with Chinese 
classical, philosophical and literary studies. 

Giles’ long residence in China is per- 
haps accountable for his unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the Chinese traditional concept 
of literature which includes classics, his- 
tories as well as philosophies. At times 
he may have stepped even further than 
the average Chinese, for he treated ling- 
uistics, lexicography, encyclopaedia, works 
on agriculture, and even materia media (pp. 
44, 109, 137, 189, 238-239, 385-386, 418) 
with almost equal zeal as he did poetry 
and novels. One wonders if it might 
not be better to have included these various 
subjects in a special chapter dealing with 
reference works. 

A critic may find it extremely difficult 
to subscribe to his statement that during 
the Han “poems were written in metres 
of four, five and seven words to a line” 
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(p. 97) and that “Mei Sheng . . . has the 
honour of being the first to bring home 
to his fellow-countrymen the extreme 
beauty of the five-word metre.” (p. 97) It 
is true that lines in five or seven characters 
began to appear during the Former Han, but 
they appeared only amid lines of varied 
length in the form of Ch'u songs or yueh- 
fu (popular songs), and the absurdity of 
attributing some of the “Nineteen Ancient 
Poems” to Mei Sheng could not stand even 
the primeval test of literary criticism. 

A common misconception among earlier 
Western sinologists was to regard the school 
of Taoist thought as homologous to the 
Taoist religion. It is therefore not sur- 
prising for Giles to assert that, after the 
introduction of Buddhism to China, “a 
great rival to Taoism was about to appear 
on the scene,” (p. 119) despite the tact 
that Taoism as an indigenous religion was 
purposely developed by the Chinese ‘o 
combat further Buddhist penetration. Fur- 
thermore, Giles is of course correc: to 
treat as a group the earlier Taoist thinkers 
such as Lao-tzu, Chuang-tzu, and Lieh-tzu, 
but one must wonder how Han Fei, the 
greatest exponent of Legalist teachings, 
should be listed as one among them (pp. 
70-72). 

In certain cases Giles seems to have 
no well-conceived standard in chousing 
literary samples for representation. For 
example, it is hard to understand why 
the ch’uan-ch'i (marvelous tales) prose 
literature of the T'ang, tz’u-type poetry of 
the Five Dynasties, Lu Yu of the Sung 
and Liu Chi of the early Ming completely 
fail to attract his attention. Again, when 
he translated in prose form “An Autumn 
Dirge” (pp. 215-216) and the “Red Cliff” 
(pp. 223-226), one would naturally expect 
at least a brief mention of how these two fu 
(rhymed prose) are different from the 
ordinary type of prose. 

Some of the questions raised here are 
perhaps explicable, however, since at least 
part of this History was wr en in 1900 
(note 1, p. 296), when, as the author said 
of his own work, “this is the first attempt 
made in any language, including Chinese, 
to produce a history of Chinese literature.” 
(p. v) His attempt is praiseworthy indeed, 
for, considering the time when the Chinese 
scholars held their own dramas and novels 
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in the lowest esteem, Giles demonstrated 
his far-sightedness by devoting nearly one 
third of his work to such fields. 

Hsi Yu Chi, or Monkey, is one of the 
novels dealt with by Giles. (pp. 281-287) 
It comes in 100 chapters, but Waley trans- 
lated only about one third of the total, with 
omissions mostly of poems and songs here 
and there within the chapters translated. 
Throughout Waley did his work with great- 
est care, which can be fully appreciated 
only after comparison of the original text 
with the English translation. 


It is commonly acknowledged that any 
stylistic precision is often more difficult 
to transpose than semantic precision in 
another language. This is certainly true in 
the case of Monkey, which, written in 16th 
century colloquial Chinese, is not at all 
easy to understand fully even for a pre- 
sent-day native Chinese. It is against 
this background that I wish to suggest the 
following points for discussion. 

1. Waley translated Chiao Shan as the 
“Burnt Mountain.” (p. 91) It is true that 
chiao carries the meaning of “burnt” but 
here the mountain in question was named 
after a famous recluse Chiao Hsien (or 
Kuang) of the Latter Han Dynasty, who 
lived as a hermit in the Isle of the lower 
Yangtse River. It is therefore better ‘0 
call it Mount Chiao instead of “Burnt 
Mountain.” 

2. For “in case there is any question of 
his being allowed to return to life .. .” (p. 
105) better read “and please give him 
every opportunity to regain his life.” 

3. For “they barred his path” (p. 105) 
read “they came forward to grasp hirn.” 

4. “I should very much like to send you 
a little present of some kind when J get 
back. How about some melons?” (p. 106) 
Since Buddha is a vegetarian, melons and 
fruits are commonly used as articles of of- 
fering. Hence, “I can only offer you some 
melons and friuts (as an expression of my 
gratitude) upon return.” 

5. In a reference to Huang Shin Kung 
(p. 135), Waley, following the Chines: text, 
addresses him as Shih Kung. Huang-shih 
(“Yellowstone”) is an indivisible unit, and 
Kung (“The Venerable”) is simply an 
honorific title. It is therefore not correct 
to refer to him as Shih Kung. 
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6. The term shih-hsiung, rendered as 
“Elder Brother and Teacher,” (p. 159) re- 
fers to one who received educatior trom 
the same teacher at an earlier date; hence, 
a senior schoolmate. 

7. “Had you not asked me, I would have 
gone down to the Nine Springs of Death 
without ever breathing a word about this 
matter.” (p. 182) Here the trouble starts 
with the compound ming-pai, meaning “to 
explain” and “to undo a wrong.” It would 
better be rendered “. . . without ever hav- 
ing the chance to clean up myself.” 

8. “The chess-player needs a worthy 
adversary, just as the carpenter needs good 
wood.” (p. 240) Here the Tiger Strength 
Immortal expresses his wish for a _ well- 
matched game of life and death between 
himself and the monkey. It should read 
“it is gratifying to see a chess-player meet 
with a worthy adversary; a general, a quali- 
fied opponent.” (My text is different from 
Waley’s; but in any case my version is 
based on a commonly accepted proverb.) 

9. “I have spent more than thirty catties 
of gold.” (p. 254) The character kuo is 
used either as a present or past participle, 
meaning “ever”, or “in excess of.” Here 
it simply means “Up to now I have just 
spent thirty catties of gold.” 

10. For “till now the place is called 
‘The Rock Where Scriptures Were Dried’,” 
(p. 293) read “even today there stil! exists 
the rock where scriptures were dried.” 


Since Chinese literature is highly alle- 
gorical, symbolic and suggestive, it is some- 
times quite necessary to find an English 
substitute which conveys the implied mean- 
ing of the Chinese counterpart. Hence 
shan-ho, meaning “rivers and hills” (p. 168) 
or “streams and hills” (p. 247), can be 
adequately expressed by the English word 
“domain.” Furthermore, it is not a bad 
idea to add an annotation to the Chinese 
original where the meaning is not explicit 
in English. While “General Yin” (p. 120) 
is meaningless in English, it actually means 
“General Tiger,” for yin is one of the iwelve 
“branches” in a chronological cycle to which 
“tiger” is supposed to have belonged. Like- 
wise, “Sun Erg Lang” (p. 229) means 
“wind,” for sun is the element for wind 
as defined by the Book of Changes and Sun 
Erh is designated as the God of Wind ac- 
cording to the Yu-kuai-lu. 

It remains to be said that each of the 
two works is valuable in its own right. 
Giles’ History is a pioneer work, which, 
written nearly sixty years ago, opens up 
a new field of study for seriously-minded 
scholars, while Monkey is a typical illus- 
tration of the high level of scholarly maturi- 
ty attained by Western sinologists. Their 
appearance in popular editions should be 
warmly welcomed by the general public 
as well as the specialists. 

Y1-TuNG WANG 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Voyage in Search of a Northwest 
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Passage and of a Residence 

in the Arctic Regions during the 
years 1829, 1830, 1831,1832, 1833. 
By Sir John Ross, R.N. 
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We did not observe any propensity to 
falsehood, or disposition to deceive; 
and, on every occasion, there seemed 
a desire to communicate all the 
information in their power, while, as far 
as we examined, this also proved 
correct. It was on the same principle, 
that we could always trust their 
promises; there was the “point of 
of honour” engaged; and on the only 
occasion on which they broke one, 
in not keeping an appointment as 
guides, they long after accused 
themselves of “‘ being very bad” for 
not giving notice; though, to have 
done so, would have been to lose a 
day of their hunting when they were 
without provisions. 
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